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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


T  HE  very  detached,  defultory, 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
Debates  of  Parliament,  upon  the  Bill 
f  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
“S  have  appeared  in  the  feveral  public 
prints;  and  the  very  great  importance 
of  a  queftion  fo  highly  interelling  to 
the  locial,  religious  and  political  wel¬ 
fare  of  three  millions  of  loyal  fub- 
jedts,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thb  kingdom,  profcribed  for  above 
a  ce  .ary  from  the  ordinary  rights  of 
lubjedts — has  induced  the  Editor  of 
this  volume,  who  has  leduloufly  at¬ 
tended  the  progrels  of  the  Bill,  in 
every  ftage  of  its  difcuffion,  to  arrange 
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the  whole  in  as  corredl  and  copious  a 
form,  as  his  own  notes,  compared 
with  the  various  reported  ftatements 
of  the  bufineft,  and  the  kind  affift- 
ance  of  many  honorable  and  right 
honorable  Members  who  took  part  in 
thole  difcuffions,  can  admit. 

The  queftion,  with  the  decilions 
of  the  legiflature  thereon,  is  now 
therefore,  fully  before  the  public; 
and  all  parties  may  judge  for  them- 
felves,  both  as  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
mealure,  and  the  future  good  policy 
of  fully  and  fairly  adopting  three- 
fourths  of  the  people,  under  the  con- 
llitutional  inheritance  of  equal  liberty 
with  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjedts ; 
and  taking  to  the  bofom  of  the  ftate 
three -fourths  of  its  children,  cut  off 
as  prodigals,  by  the  acrimony  of  for¬ 
mer  times  ;  yet  evincing  by  their 
conduct  for  a  century,  the  cruelty  and 
injuftice  of  this  profcription ;  and  the 
wifdom  of  that  lenient  policy,  which  in 
a  liberal  sera,  a  wife  legiflature  has 

now 
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now  conceded  in  a  great  meafure 
to  their  wifhes. 

That  the  public  may  be  fully  in 
pofleffion  of  every  important  argu¬ 
ment  affecting  the  principle  of  this 
great  fubject,  a  lift  of  the  pamphlets 
which  appeared  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion,  is  added  at  the  end  of  this 
work. 
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A 

REPORT 

OF  THE 

Debates  in  loth  Honfes  of  Parliament , 

t  ✓ 

.  ON  THE 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BILL. 

*  v_ 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  l\. 

Sir  HERCULES  LANGRISHE  Hated  to  the 
Houfe  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  Bill 
for  the  further  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  kingdom ;  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ufe  the  ear- 
lieft  opportunity  of  apprizing  the  Houfe  on  this 
his  intention ;  for  the  prefcnt  he  fhould  fay  nothing 
more  than  merely  to  mention  the  fubjed,  but  on 
Wednefday  next  he  fhould  Rate  the  outlines  of 
his  plan,  and  then  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
afking  permiffion  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ; — but  he  thought  it  right  to  give  the  earliefl 
notice  of  his  intent,  to  the  end  that  the  Houfe 
might  have  ample  time  for  eonfidering  an  objed 
of  fuch  magnitude. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20* 


Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  rofe  to  ftate  his  promifed 
plan,  and  faid: — 

Mr.  Speaker — It  is  now  juft  ten  years  fince 
the  caufe  of  the  Roman  Catholics  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament— fince  we 
took  our  laft  review  of  thofe  laws  which  the 
pajjions  and  prejudices ,  perhaps  the  prejfure ,  of 
an  intemperate  feafon,  had  entailed  upon  them. 

I  think,  Sir,  the  prefent  times  and  circum- 
ftances  invite  us  to  refume  that  duty. 

The  good  offices  we  owe,  one  to  another — the 
indulgence  which  is  due  to  fellow-fubje&s,  re¬ 
commended  and  endeared  by  the  unimpeachable 
conduct  of  a  century,  the  confideration  that  we 
owe  to  the  national  profperity,  all  unite  in  calling 
our  attention  to  the  revifion  of  this  fubjeft,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  is  becoming  more  en¬ 
lightened,  and  prejudices  and  jealoufy  are  every 
day  yielding  to  confidence  and  affection. 

It  is  not  without  much  fatisfadtion,  and  I  may 
be  allowed  to  fay,  feme  little  pride  too,  that  I  take 
a  part  in  this  grateful  duty;  as  I  confider,  amongft 
the  few  honours  of  my  humble  life,  that  of  being 
aimoft  the  firft  Member  of  the  Irifh  Parliament 
who  ventured  to  ftate  to  you  the  imprudence  and 
immorality  of  what  were  then  the  Popery  Laws;  as 
a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  fubverfive  of  integrity, 
and  as  a  fcheme  of  government,  which,  whilft  by 
its  fe verity  it  alienated  the  body  of  the  people,  by 
its  impolicy  forbad  them  to  veil  in  the  ftate  any 
hoftage  for  their  fidelity. 

I  own,  Sir,  I  was  not  able  in  my  refearches  into 
Holy  Writ ,  to  meet  with  that  particular  paffage  of 
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die  Scripture,  that  gives  an  authority  to  propagate 
the  Faith  by  a  perverfion  of  morals— or  from  a 
principal  of  piety,  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Worjhip . 

J  could  not  prefume  to  think  that  it  was  ever 
juliifiable,  for  the  fake  of  civil  or  ceremonial  con¬ 
formity,  to  build  a  code  of  religious  laws  on  the 
ruins  of  almoft  every  moral  virtue  and  obligation  ; 
to  fport  with  the  moll  facred  feelings,  and  violate 
the  fondefl  prepolfelTions  of  the  human  heart — to 
rob  youth  of  education  and  age  of  authority — to 
feduce  the  Jon  to  become  an  interelled  informer 
againlt  the  piety  of  the  father ,  and  fo  break  the 
bonds  of  all  domellic  fidelity  and  affedlion. 

I  know  very  well,  that  the  ftate  has  a  right  to 
impofe  conditions  on  thofe  who  aie  to  become  the 
Jlate  itfelf — But  to  be  entitled  to  common  benefits , 
and  equal  protection,  I  know  of  no  qualifications 
but  allegiance  a  peaceable  demeanour ,  and  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

It  is  now'  many  years  fince  I  fir  ft  ftated  thofe 
ideas  to  Parliament ;  but,  from  the  temper  of  the 
times ,  perhaps  the  imbecility  of  the  advocate,  I  W'as 
unfupported,  and  unfuccefsfuj. 

However,  the  agitation  of  truth  muft  ever  make 
an  impreflion.  Succeeding  times  became  more 
enlightened,  and  religious  animofity  gave  way  to 
moral  jujlice  and  political  wifdom. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  Legiflature  fit  ft  gratified 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  an  opportunity  of  tefi 
lifying  their  allegiance ,  by  framing  an  oath  for 
them,  competent  to  that  tefi ,  without  involv¬ 
ing  any  article  of  religious  faith ,  or  fpeculaiive 
opinion . 

Four  years  afterwards,  (in  1778)  the  Legifla¬ 
ture,  wifely  confiding  in  their  oaths,  rewarded 
their  loyalty  by  fome  fubftantial  conceflions. 
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The  ad  in  their  favour  then  pafled,  truly  re¬ 
cites  in  the  preamble,  u  That  from  their  uniform 
66  peaceable  behaviour  for  a  long  feries  of  years, 
“  it  appears  reafonable  and  expedient  to  relax  fe- 
u  veral  of  their  incapacities  and  difabilities.” 

Accordingly  it  allowed  them  “  To  take  leafes 
ic  of  land  for  999  years,  and  at  any  rent ;  to  en- 
<c  joy  all  fuch  eftates  that  fhall  be  left  or  transferred 
cc  to  them,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  fame  by  will  or 
ce  otherwife ;  and  that  they  fhall  be  devifeable 
cc  and  transferable,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  people.” 
The  abominable  ufurpation  of  children  againlt  the 
father  was  abolifhed — and  to  thefe  conceflions,  the 
conditions  annexed  were:  Taking  the  oath  of 
1774— and  that  the  law  fhould  not  extend  to  con¬ 
verts  relapfing ,  or  to  Protejiants  becoming  Papijls , 
or  educating  their  children  in  the  Popifh  religion. 
The  Legiflature  naturally  confidering  that  fome 
fufpicion  attached  on  frequent  verf utility  of  faith, 
and  on  thofe  who  profeffed  a  religion  them- 
felves  which  they  would  not  tranfmit  to  their 
po  fieri  ty. 

Four  years  after  that,  (in  1782)  the  fpirit  of  to¬ 
leration  further  extended  itfelf,  and  found  policy 
gained  a  further  afcendancy  in  favour  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  That  fyflem  of  feverity,  which 
a  few  years  before  was  thought  prudence,  began  to 
look  fomething  like  injujUce ,  and  what  prejudice 
had  adopted  as  prefervation ,  moderation  began  to 
view  as  little  fhort  of  opprejfion . 

In  1782,  the  capacity  of  acquiring  land  by  pur- 
chafe  (which  in  1778  was  granted  under  a  fclion') 
was  given  direct  and  entire. 

“  The  acquifition  by  purchafe,  grant,  limita- 

tion,  defcent  or  devife,  by  will  or  otherwife  de- 
fic  fcendable,  as  the  lands  of  Proteftants,”  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Roman  Catholics. — Some  of 

th^ir  difabilitieSj  as  to  education ,  were  removed— 
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The  fevere  law  was  repealed,  that  compelled  the 
Papifts,  to  declare  on  oath  when,  and  where,  and 
by  whom  they  heard  mafs  celebrated— The.  unequal 
attachment  of  their  properties  to  make  reprifals 
for  common  robberies ,  was  difeontinued. — Their 
horfes  were  no  more  to  be  expoied  as  public  plun¬ 
der  ;  and  the  prepoflerous,  but  o  Ten  five  prohibi¬ 
tion,  whereby  perfons  profefling  the  Popiih  re¬ 
ligion  were  forbidden  to  refide  in  certain  cities, 
was  repealed. — ‘They  were  allowed  the  full  rights 
cf  property. — The  free  exercife  of  religion ;  and  to 
appoint  guardians  to  their  own  children. 

Here,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  was  a  great  effort  of 
liberality,  in  oppofition  to  old  opinions.  The  oc- 
cahon  was  worthy  of  the  exertion ;  and  the  con- 
fequences  juftified  and  rewarded  it.  Exclufive  of 
all  moral  duty,  it  was  of  fo  great  moment  to  the 
national  profperity  to  involve  in  its  inter  efts — to 
attach — to  naturalize  in  their  native  country  fo 
great  a  body  of  its  inhabitants — to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  nation,  without  whom  we  could  not 
be  a  nation  at  all. 

Elowever,  Sir,  conftdering  the  nature  of  man  ~^ 
the  obftinacy  of  old  opinions— and  the  ufual  acri¬ 
mony  of  religious  diffention,  I  mufr  fay,  that  fo 
ftgnal  a  triumph  over  rooted  prejudices ,  difclofed 
fuch  a  growing  confidence* — fuch  an  amicable  fym~ 
pathy — -fuch  a  relenting  of  heart,  in  the  predomi¬ 
nant  powers  of  the 'State  towards  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  the  country,  as  ought  to  conciliate  their 
affection,  engage  their  gratitude,  and  confirm- 
their  attachment  to  the  State, 

And  when  I  fay  (Ypeaking  from  a  fenfe  of 
moral  obligation)  that  fuch  conduct  of  the  Le- 
giflature  ought  to  have  "produced  this  effect.  I 
fay,  with  confidence  and  afturance,  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  experience,  that  it  has  produced  thofe 
gffefts.  It  has  damped  thofe  feniiments  with  a 
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deep  impreftion  on  tbe  minds  of  our  Catholic 
brethren— I  mean  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are 
fuffieiently  enlightened  to  judge  of  the  relations 
of  political  fociety,  or  feel  the  force  of  moral 
obligation. 

If  I  were  not  of  that  opinion,  confirmed  and 
decided  as  it  is  into  conviction,  I  would  not  at 
this  moment  Hand  up  as  their  advocate  for  another 
conceflion.  For  I  mu  ft  take  the  liberty  to  fay, 
what  it  is  my  duty  to  fay  as  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  what  it  is  my  duty  to  obferve  as  a  common 
citizen,  what  is  the  duty  of  every  perfon  to  know 
to  conform  to,  cc  that  the  State  is  paramount, 
d  all  men  who  live  under  its  protection,  live 
./.her  its  controul,  and  are  amenable  to  its  fupe- 
...odty.”  If  they  approach  the  Legiflature,  they 
.  <ii  approach  it  by  the  avenues  the  Conflitution 
a  marked  out  j  if  they  apply  to  Parliament, 
mult  be  by  petition ,  not  reprefentation  or  re- 
*  ionflrance  ;  if  they  would  have  benefits,  they 
mult  folicit  them  as  favours,  and  accept  them  as 
conceffions.  This  is  not  only  the  conftitution  of 
Ireland,  but  the  conftitution  of  every  fettled 
government  in  the  known  world. 

As  to  the  natural  Rights  of  Man  (of  which 
we  have  lately  heard  fo  much)  they  do  not  belong 
to  political  fociety  ;  they  belong  to  that  ftate  of 
nature  which  is  fo  accurately  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Hobbs,  and  fo  ardently  recommended  by  Mr. 
Paine  ;  a  ftate  where,  indeed,  the  race  is  to  the 
fwft9  and  the  battle  to  the  Jlrong ;  where  pofleflion 
is  property ,  and  ftrength  is  right  ;  a  ftate  fuperior 
to  the  conditions  of  fociety,  the  reftriCtions  of 
covenant,  or  the  bondage  of  law. 

In  a  fociety  proteCled  by  laws,  and  bleffed  with 
a  conftitution,  thofe  laws  and  that  conftitution 
afeertain  the  Rights  of  Man . 

x  '  Therefore, 
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Therefore,  Sir,  I  mu  ft  freely  confefs,  that  not- 
withflanding  my  prepoffeftions  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  (which  I  fhali  always  be  proud 
to  acknowledge^  as  they  are  juftified  by  their  con- 
dud)  though  I  can  number  feme  of  them  among 
my  ancestors  ;  though  I  love  many  of  them  as  my 
friends ,  and  embrace  all  of  them  as  my  country - 
men,  I  was  yet  for  fome  time  checked  in  my 
ardour,  and  interrupted  in  the  progress,  of  my 
fervices  to  them,  by  reading  of  late  a  multitude 
of  publications  and  paragraphs  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  other  prints  circulated  gratis,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  every  body,,  with  every  degree  of 
induftry,  purporting  to  convey  the  fentiments  of 
the  Catholic  Body  of  Ireland. 

If  thefe  were  their  fentiments,  they  were  fuch 
as  could  not  recommend  them  to  the  further  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  State  ; — they  were  fuch  as  muft  alie¬ 
nate  their  old  friends,  and  could  not  get  them 
new  ones,  if  they  would  chufe  their  friends  from 
amongft  thofe  who  are  friends  to  the  Conllituiion. 
What  was  the  import  ? — They  were  exhortations 
to  the  people  never  to  be  fatisfied  at  any  con- 
cellion,  ’till  the  State  itfeif  was  conceded  ;  not  only 
that,  but  ’till  a  new  Conftituiion  ftiould  be  made  for 
their  prefent  accommodation,  and  future  enter¬ 
tainment  ; — they  were  precautions  againft  public 
tranquillity-—  they  were  invitations  to  diforder, 
and  covenants  to  difeontent they  were  often- 
tations  of  Jlrength ,  rather  than  felicitations  for 
favours  ;  rather  appeals  to  the  powers  of  the  people , 
than  applications  to  the  authority  of  the  State'; — 
they  involved  the  relief  of  the  Catholic,  with, 
the  revolution  of  the  Government,  and  were  dif- 
fertations  for  democracy  rather  than  arguments 
for  toleration  ; — they  feemed  the  projects  of  fome 
bold  theorijls ,  whofe  principle  was  to  divide  man 
from  man,  and  whofe  politics ,  to  feparate  Great 
'  Britain 
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Britain  from  Ireland ; — -they  feemed  to  be  the 
effufions  of  feme  rafh  phihfopher ,  ignorant  of  our 
fyftem,  who  would  fet  loofe  and  adrift  the  little 
planet  we  inhabit,  and  commit  it  to  the  vortex  of 
a  vain  and  exploded  philofophy  ;  to  range .  the 
univerfe  without  attraction ,  connexion  or  relation 
to  any  greater,  or  other  body . — Was  there  a  man 
who  felt  the  bleffings  of  regulated  rights ,  and  fet¬ 
tled  government  \  who  knew  the  value  of  peace  and 
the  comforts  of  property  ? — -was  there  a  mail  who 
preferred  order  to  outrage ,  and  happinefs  to  /pecu¬ 
lation^ — or  who  looked  at  the  growing  profperity 
of  the  country,  whole  mind  muft  not  have  re¬ 
volted  at  the  tendency  of  fuch  doctrines  ;  or  who 
mull  not  have  felt  an  accumulated  concern  and  dif 
appointment ,  if  he  could  for  a  moment  fuppofe 
t  hat  they  had  originated  with  our  Catholic  bre - 

J  O 

thren  ? — that  they  were  the  growth  of  that 
foil  which  we  had  fo  lately  and  fo  liberally  culti¬ 
vated  ? 

But  common  fenfeand  common  juffice  required 
©f  us  to  trace  thofe  opinions  to  their  fource. 

If  the  R  cman  Catholics  embraced  thofe  fenti- 
ments.,  the  State  coulcf  not  embrace  them — if  they 
were  milled  by  rafh  Councils  to  engage  in  con¬ 
federacies  of  perpetual  requifition9—\i  they  were 
not  to  be  fatished  at  any  concelhon,  whillt  any 
thing  remained  to  be  conceded .  In  that  cafe  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  muff  fugged  to  us,  that  we  fhould  not 
by  any  new  conceffion  unite  more  power  with  their 
difeojitent  ;  for  however  fincerely  wre  may  and 
ought  to  wifh  that  they  fhould  enjoy  every  comfort 
and  happinefs  the  State  can  afford  them,  yet  wre 
cannot  go  fo  far,  as  to  alter  or  make  a  new  Con- 
ftitution  for  their  accommodation we  cannot, 
even  for  them,  hazard  theblellings  of  an  ejlablijhed 
free  Government ,  that  has  been  the  growth  and  the 
wifdom  of  ages,  and  finally  ratified  and  fettled 
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for  above  an  hundred  years  ;  we  are  not  fo  daring 
as  to  commit  to  the  chance  of  every  rafh  experi¬ 
ment. 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  could  have  been  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  have  addreffedthe  Legiflature 
in  thefe  high  tones  of  requifttion ,  they  would  have 
affaulted  that  confutation  they  atfe&ed  to  re¬ 
verence — they  would  have  made  their  advances 
to  Parliament  as  bejiegers ,  not  petitioners ;  and 
Parliament  would  have  been  bound,  in  its  own  de¬ 
fence,  to  repidfe  them,  to  refift  their  applications. 
If  you  were,  in  that  cafe,  to  concede  or  capitulate , 
you  would  fur  render  the  Conflitution  in  your 
charge,  you  would  violate  your  truft,  you  would 
betray  the  hate,  and  be  refponfible  for  the  anar¬ 
chy  that  would  rufh  in  upon  you. — Rut  I  have 
the  happinefs  now  to  affert  from  authority ,  what  I 
have  long  learned  from  experience ,  That  not  a 
fendment  of  this  tendency  is  entertained  by  the 
Catholic  body ;  none  fuch  belong  to  them ;  they 
renounce  thenr  ;  they  utterly  difclaim  them.” — 
There  is  not  a  clafs  of  his  Majefty's  fubje&s  more 
attached  than  they  are  to  the  monarchy  and  here¬ 
ditary  fuccejfion ,  more  obedient  to  the  laws,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  King  and  conjlituiion ,  as  by  law 
eftablifhed. 

-  « 

Thefe  principles  they  teftify  by  their  conduft 
at  all  times ;  at  times  very  different  from  the  pre¬ 
fect,  when  the  laws  were  lefs,  indulgent,  when 
they  had  fewer  pledges  to  bind  them  to  their 
country:  when  property  and  the  titles  of  land 
did  not  appear  (as  they  now  do)  irrevocably 
fixed;  at  times  when  hojlile  fleets  and  armies  were 
on  your  coafl,  and  when  even  the  King  on  the 
Throne,  by  fome  may  not  have  been  fuppofed 
to  Hand  (as  he  does  now)  without  a  rival  in  their 
affe&ions, 
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They  now  come  forward  by  folemn  declara¬ 
tion  to  re-affert  thofe  principles  at  the  foot  of 
the  Throne ;  to  vindicate  them  from  all  poffible 
mifcouception  or  mijrepr  efentation ;  they  approach 
you  by  the  ways  of  the  conftitution,  and  with  the 
words  of  the  conftitution,  without  afferting 
a  claim  of  their  own,  or  prefuming  to  dictate  to 
the  authority  of  Parliament  ;  “  They  deft  re  a 
further  repeal  of  the  laws  affebling  them  ;  they 
exprefs  gratitude  for  paft  favours,  confiding  in 
your  liberality  and  benevolence,  that  your  future 
ones  will  be  as  extenfive  as  to  your  confideration 
of  the  general  welfare  fhall  feem  expedient;  dif- 
claiming  every  thing  that  can  diredUy  or  indi¬ 
rectly  tend  to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity  and 
iubjediion  to  the  laws  ;  they  give  you  their  pajl 
as  a  pledge  of  their  future  good  condudl and, 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  the  conftitutional  language 
they  exprefs,  is  a  further  pledge  of  the  conftitu¬ 
tional  principles  they  feel. 

With  fuch  a  teilimony,  I  addrefs  you  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  with  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  this  import  in  my  hand,  fubfcribed  by 
an  hojl ,  as  to  national  authority  •  perfons  of 
high  di  ft  inbiion,  ancient  family,  great  charabier, 
enlightened  education,  ample  fortune,  and  exten- 
iive  influence  in  the  country;  men  of  general  in- 
tercouife  and  knowledge,  political,  profeflional, 
and  mercantile;  men  too,  w7ho  themfelves  and 
their  anceftors,  have  made  ample  facrifices  to  a 
fanblimonious  obfervance  of  their  vows.  ’With¬ 
out  affebting  or  entertaining  any  difrefpebl 
for  any  other  orders  or  clalfes  of  the  people,  I 
muft  fay,  it  is  from  perfons  of  the  defcription 
which  I  have  given,  that  national  opinion  and  pro - 
fejjional  principle  are  beft  to  be  collebted  ;  not 
from  a  few  deluded  people  in  the  South;  not 
from  a  few  diffatisfied  people  in  the  North ,  nor 
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yet  from  any  ft  range  and  incongruous  connexion 
that  may  be  fabricated  between  both;  nay,  if  by 
fome  wonderful  rotation  thefe  two  extremities 
fhould  ever  happen  to  meet ;  if  by  fome  monftrous 
convulfion  the  two  poles  (if  I  may  fay  fo)  far  as 
they  are  afunder,  fhould  be  brought  into  conjunc¬ 
tion ,  they  would  not  have  force  to  difturb  the  hap¬ 
py  and  temperate  regions  placed  between,  where 
the  people  enjoy  equal  days  and  indulgent  heavens . 

With  fuch  a  declaration  of  principles ,  by  fuch 
fubfcribing  parties ,  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
an  hundred  years,  and  attejied  by  the  experience 
and  obfervation  of  every  difpaffionate  Proteftant 
in  the  nation  ;  I  fay,  fortified  by  fuch  fuperior 
authority,  I  feel  a  total  indifference  to  all  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  paragraphs  and  publications  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  front  the  majjy-pamphlet,  to  the  vo¬ 
latile  hand-hill ;  from  the  original  inrollment  of 
difcord  that  takes  pojl  and  garrifon  in  the  citadel, 
to  the  detachments  of  newfpapers  that  are  fent 
out  to  fcour  the  country .  For  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  X  fhould  wifh  they  were  not  to  travel  to 
other  countries ;  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  I 
am  not  afraid  they  fhould  travel  through  this.  I 
know  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  I  know  they  will  not  tafte  of  the  cup  of 
fedition,  whether  it  be  brought  vapid  and  muddy 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  Bethfeda’s  pool ;  or 
come  heated  and  mantling  from  the  intemperance 
of  the  ale-houfe. 

It  is  under  fuch  a  convidlion  that  I  add  refs  you 
with  confidence  for  a  further  repeal  of  the  laws 
affecling  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  that  extent 
which  your  wifdom  and  liberality  fhall  lead  you 
to  think  expedient.  What  that  extent  fhall  be, 
appears  to  me  the  only  queftion  that  can  divide 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  this  fubjedt ;  and  I 
sgnfefs,  that  is  a  queftion  which  may  naturally 
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produce  diverfity  of  opinion  amongft  wife  and 
good  men. 

As  for  myfelf,  balanced  as  I  am  between  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Catholics  and  devotion  to  ancient  efila- 
blfihment,  I  have  not  found  it  eafy  to  accommo¬ 
date  between  the  two  contending propenfities* 

If  I  were  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  labours 
of  forming  a  new  Conilitution,  it  never  would 
occur  to  my  mind  to  introduce  the  words  Frotejl* 
(int  and  Fapift  as  terms  of  political  difcriminatwn „ 
But  as  we  have  a  Conilitution  already  eilablifhed, 
W'hich  w'e  feel  competent  to  prefer ve  liberty  and  to 
promote  happinefs ;  and  as  w-e  have  learned  from 
the  experience  of  others  the  calamities  that  may 
occur  in  compofing  a  new  one ,  it  mu  ft  be,  our 
conilant  labour ,  as  it  is  our  deareft  inter  e ft  >  to 
watch  with  a  pious  vigilance.,  the  excellent  one 
we  have,  and  proteft  it  from  the  hand  of  inno¬ 
vation  and  experiment.— — We  muff,  in  every 
political  tranfaftion,  keep  that  Conilitution  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  and  aft  w  ith  perpetual  reference  to 
its  principles. 

Under  that  conilitution  the  predominancy  is 
Proteilant. — It  w~as  fo  declared  at  the  revolution — 
it  wTas  fo  provided  in  the  afts  fettling  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  crown— the  King’s  coronation  oath 
was  enjoined  in  order  to  keep  it  fo — the  King,  as 
nril  Magiflrate  of  the  State,  was  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  fubferibe  the  declara¬ 
tion;  and  every  other  member  of  the  State,  le- 
giilative  and  executive,  hands  bound  under  the 

fame  obligation.-* - Whether  it  w?as  or  wras  not 

wife  at  the  time  to  have  made  fo  broad  a  barrier, 
I  fhaii  not,  at  this  period,  venture  to  inquire.  I 
owm  to  you,  Sir,  I  tremble  at  the  notion  of  re¬ 
viewing,  for  the  purpofe  of  altering,  any  of  the 
conhituent  principles  of  that  revolution,  which 
m  its  conferences  has  proved  fo  happy  to  thefe 
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countries.  I  would  not  rafhly  hazard  the  flabijity 
of  io  noble  a  fabric,  to  remove  even  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  defeCl ;  and  efpecially  wnen  the  trade  of 
coriftitutiGn-inakmg  had  grown  into  a  fort  of  profef- 
iional  practice  when  we  fee  academies  opened 
throughout  the  country  to  give  diplomas  and  de¬ 
crees  in  that  fcience  ; — and  when  even  without 
the  advantage  of  this  academical  education, 
common  artificers  profefs  to  reform  the  work  of 
Somers  and  of  Locke. 

Though  I  fhould  always  hefitate  to  touch  any 
principle  of  that  revolution  ; — though  we  fhould 
look  up  to  it  as  to  a  polar  liar,  by  which  we  are 
to  fleer  in  whatfoever .direction  we  may  fh ape  our 
courfe,  yet  I  am  not  fo  dogmatical  as  to  fay  that 
there  is  any  human  infiitution  fo  immutable  and 
entire,  as  never,  in  any  degree,  to  accommodate 
to  any  pofifible  change  of  the  times  and  circum- 
flances ;  and  it  has  always  been  my  decided  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  feverities  with  which  party  preju¬ 
dice  and  religious  animofity  infpired  the  penal 
fiatutes  that  jucceedcd  the  revolution,  are  fit  oh- 
jecls  of  frequent  reviiion,  for  the  purpofe  cf 
repeal  or  mitigation,  in  the  proportion  and  to 
that  extent  which  the  temper  and  condition  of  the 
times  may  render  practicable  or  prudent. — How¬ 
ever  in  inch  remedial  proceedings,  it  is  elfentiai 
to  the  good  of  every  State  to  avoid  violent  transi¬ 
tions  or  changes — to  guard  againft  fudden  or  ex¬ 
travagant  transfers  of  power  or  property. 

In  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  particular 
points  of  relaxation  which  it  would  be  prudent 
for  me  to  fubmit  to  the  wifdom  of  Parliament,  I 
made  it  my  bufinels  to  Solicit  a  communication  w  ith 
as  many  Members  of  the  Legiflature  as  I  could, 
without  preemption,  conlult  on  the  fubject. — 
You,  Sir,  who  know  every  thing,  know  that  every 
hi ch  conlult ation  which  has  fuccefs  for  its  objedl, 
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muft  be  conduced  and  concluded  by  mutual  de - 
ference,  and  conceffcn  of  opinion .  I  fhould  not 
be  iincere  in  my  fervices  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
if  I  were  to  hazard  every  thing  by  afpiring  at 
more  than  appeared  to  me  to  be  conformable  to 
to  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  are  to  decide,  and  to 
whole  judgment  I  am  bound  to  fubmit.  I  there* 
fore,  under  that  impreflion,  confine  myfelf  to  the 
following  points. 

i  ft.  44  I  would  give  them  the  praBice  and  pro- 
fijfion  of  the  Lawf  as  a  reafonable  provifion ,  and 
application  of  their  talents  to  their  own  country. 
— 2dly.  X  would  reftore  to  them  education ,  entire 
and  unr  eft  rained— becunfe  I  think  a  fate  of  igno¬ 
rance  is  a  ft  ate  of  barbarity .  This  I  think  would 
be  accomplifhed  by  taking  off  the  necefiity  for  a 
licenfe  as  enjoined  by  the  a 61  of  1782. — 3dly,  I 
would  draw  clofer  the  bonds  of  intercourie  and 
aifedlion,  by  allowing  intermarriage ,  and  repeal¬ 
ing  that  cruel  Jiatute  that  l'erves  to  betray  female 
credulity,  and  baftardize  the  children  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  mother*— 4,thly.  I  would  remove  thofe  obftruc- 
tions  to  arts  and  manufactures,  that  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices,  wThich  are  fo  necefiary  to 
affift  and  promote  trade. 

X  have  now,  Sir,  only  to  alb  your  pardon  for 
having  taken  up  fo  much  of  your  time;  but  the 
fubjedt  has  engaged  my  mind  with  fo  much  ar¬ 
dour  and  affedtion,  that  I  could  not  avoid  fpeak- 
ing  thus  largely  upon  it.  It  is  a  fubjedt  that  X 
embraced  in  my  youth ,  and  fhall  not  call  oft'  in 
my  age,  unlefs  it  fhall  be  difpofed  to  defert  me. 
I  wifh  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics  thould,  by 
the  benignant  progrqfs  of  time,  grow  to  be  one 
people ;  and  they  certainly  would,  if  fome  rafh 
intemperance  does  not  interpofe  to  retard  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  revive 4  the  prejudices  which  have  fo 
long  kept  us  afunder.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
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look  to  their  old  friends,  they  will  fee  them  prove 
their  fincerity,  by  labouring  the  practicability  of 
fervices,  rather  than  deluding  their  hopes  by  the 
magnitude  of  demand.  I  am  confident  they  will 
lijlen  to  their  old  friends,  and  that  that  patient 
magnanimity  which  diftinguifhed  and  dignified 
them  in  times  of  rigour ,  will  not  defei  t  them  in 
times  of  relaxation .  They  may  be  allured  that 
a  perfeverance  in  that  conduct  can  alone  give 
their  old  friends  a  capacity  to  ferve  them.  And 
they  may  like  wife  be  affured,  (whatever  mif- 
reprefentations  have  gone  abroad)  that  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  feafonable  interpolations  of  thofe  high 
authorities  of  Catholic  loyalty  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  confronting  the  publications  that  tra¬ 
duced  their  principles,  that  the  favourable  fenti- 
ments  in  his  IVIajefty’s  government  are  confirmed. 
It  is  owing  to  that  tefimony  that  I,  the  humbleft, 
but  the  oldefl  of  their  friends,  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  or  capacity  to  plead  their  caufe  of  this 
day  ;  and  it  is  a  tefiimony,  I  truft,  will  be  a 
powerful  advocate  for  them  with  the  Irifh  Par¬ 
liament.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  move  you — 

“  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
cc  removing  certain  refiraints  and  difabilities 
“  under  which  his  Majefty’s  Roman  Catholic 
“  fubje&s  labour  under,  from  fiatutes  at  prefent 
“  in  force.” 

The  Right  Hon .  Mr.  Hobart  rofe,  and  seconded 
the  motion,  without  making  any  obfervation. 

'The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cuffe,  I  do  not  rife  to  de¬ 
bate  the  queftion.  But  I  think  that  Gentlemen 
vrould  do  well  to  fiate  their  opinion  of  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Thofe  headed  by 
a  Nobleman  who  is  diftinguifhed  for  his  liberali¬ 
ty,  and  extended  property,  who  have  figned  the 
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declaration  alluded  to  by  the  Right  lion.  Baronet, 
deferve  every  kindnefs  in  the  power  of  the  Le- 
giflature  to  bellow.  They  are  good  citizens— 
loyal  fubjeds.  They  have  told  you  that  they  will 
be  grateful  for  any  indulgence — and  that  they 
will  not  pretend  to  point  out  the  extent  of  the 
relief  which  in  your  vvifdom  you  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  bellow.  Surely  in  thole  circumflances 
we  cannot  reftife  them  fome  indulgence.  But 
there  are  Roman  Catholics  who  have  conducted 
themfelves  in  a  very  different  manner.  They 
have  eflablifhed  a  court  of  Delegates  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  they  have  appointed  local  committees 
in  the  feveral  counties.  To  the  honour  of  the 
county  which  I  reprefent,  (Mayo)  it  is  not  one  of 
thofe  which  is  difgiaced  by  fuch  a  committee  of 
Correfpondence.  They  have  entered  into  affecta¬ 
tions  with  the  difeontented  and  the  turbulent  of 
all  religions.  And  relying  upon  their  power, 
they  prefume  to  didate  to  the  Legiflature,  what 
they  will  have.  This  fyftem  feems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  tenify  the  Parliament.  They 
have  alfo  appointed  an  agent  to  carry  on  the 
bufmefs,  and  this  agent,  according  to  their  in- 
firudions,  is  not  to  leave  this  country  until  the 
objed  fhall  be  accomplifhed. 

My  duty  as  a  Member  of  this  Houfe,  obliges 
me  to  declare  to  this  affembly,  and  to  the  world, 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Gentlemen 
-  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  will  be  intimidated  by 
their  numbers,  their  power,  or  their  English 
Agent.  Bor  my  part,  I  am  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  if  I  wras,  I  would  advife  the  Minifter,  and  I 
now  do  advife  him  to  tell  all  men  of  all  religions, 
“  We  have  power  enough  to  protect  our 

u  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 
“  We  WILL  PROTECT  THEM  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 

“  of  the  Revolution,  and  we  will  punish 
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“  THOSE  WHO  SEEK  TO  DISTURB  THE  TEACE 
“  AND  TRANQUILLITY  OF  THIS  GROWING  COUN- 
c<  TRY. 

Colonel  Blaquiere.  I  am  fatisfied  that  indul¬ 
gence  fhould  be  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  they  have  always  been  attached  to  the  crown 
and  to  government.  The  publications  which 
have  been  fpoken  of,  in  my  opinion,  can  produce 
no  ill  effe&s  in  perfons  of  fenfe  or  education* 
Certainly  they  can  have  no  weight  in  this  Houfe, 
as  they  proceed  from  perfons  who  are  no  judges 
of  weight  or  meafure.  I  mud  therefore  exprefs 
my  approbation  of  the  whole.  I  fhall  not  dif- 
cufs  the  fubjedt ;  that  having  been  fo  ably  done 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  that  I  mud  fall  in¬ 
finitely  fhort  of  him. 

‘The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Ogle.  Sir,  I  do  not  rife  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  quedion  which  has  been 
propofed  to  the  Houfe.  A  better  opportunity  for 
that  will  occur,  at  a  future  dage  of  the  bufinefs. 

I  have  only  to  requed  that  my  Right  Hon.  friend 
will  not  hurry  the  fubjedl,  but  give  a  good  deal 
of  time  for  condderation.  This  is  no  trifling 
affair.  The  alteration  of  any  part  of  the  Con- 
flitution  mud  be  confeffed  to  be  a  quedion  of 
confequence.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I  hope  we 
lhall  be  indulged  with  a  long  day. 

We  know  Sir,  what  the  w  idles  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  are — but  we  do  not  know  what  are  the 
fentiments  of  the  Protedants.  We  do  not  know 
whether  our  condituents  are  fatisfied  with  the 
idea  of  a  further  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws. 

I  affure  the  Hon.  Baronet,  that  any  contefl: 
which  may  take  place  between  us,  fhall  be  the 
canted  of  friendfhip  and  opinion,  and  nothing 
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elfe.  I  know  his  talents  and  candour,  which  I 
inuft  always  refped,  however  we  may  differ  in 
lentiment. 

The  Hon,  Denis  Browne,  I  agree  that  this  is  not 
a  ftage  for  difcuffmg  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
When  the  proper  period  arrives,  we  fhould  dif- 
eufs  the  fubjed  upon  the  broad  bails  of  toleration. 
Thefe  cruel  reflridions  which  ftained  the  pages 
of  our  ftatute-book,  fo  fhocking  were  they  to 
the  idea  of  a  civilized  people,  that  they  refled- 
ed  more  difgrace  upon  their  authors,  than  they 
produced  injury  to  the  unfortunate  people.  Time 
has  been  requeiled  to  confider  of  the  proportions 
‘which  have  been  mentioned;  I  mull  declare, 
that  confidering  the  liberality  of  the  age — and 
their  eminent  fervices,  they  do  not  come  up  to 
what  the  Roman  Catholics  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  mentioned  about  an 
intention  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  country.  I 
I  wilTi  to  know  what  this  intention  is? — what 
proof  there  is  of  its  exigence  ? — and  who  are 
the  Roman  Catholics  concerned  ? — for  otherwife 
it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  a  debate  upon  the 
matter.  Pofitive  I  am,  that  it  cannot  be  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  the  laft  thirty  years. 
Their  condud  for  that  fpace  of  time  has  been  not 
only  peaceable,  but  fuch  as  fhould  conciliate  the 
affedions  of  their  countrymen  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.  When  we  were  furrounded  by  a  warring 
world,  and  menaced  with  dangers,  they  were  rea- 
xiy  to  facrifice  every  thing  in  the  common  cattle 
of  the  empire.  And  in  their  loyal  protections, 
they  never  mixed  a  fentence  of  complaint  relative 
to  their  degraded  fituation  in  their  own  country, 
though  they  avowed  that  they  were  ready  to  lofe 
their  lives  in  its  defence. 
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I  am  connnecled  with  much  property  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  this  country,  principally  inhabited 
by  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  no  more  than  my  duty 
to  anfwer  for  my  own  country  (Mayo)  in  which 
the  proportion  is  125,000  Roman  Catholics,  to 
8,000  Proteftants,  that  their  condudl  has  always 
been  loyal,  peaceable,  and  meritorious. 

It  has  been  infinuated,  though  no  direct  charge 
has  been  made,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  to  obtain  pow?er ;  whether  by  force  or 
by  fophiftry  is  indifferent  ;  the  attainment  of 
power  is  the  delign.  This  is  not  the  truth.  It  is 
not  power  that  the  Roman  Catholics  feek  to  ob¬ 
tain,  but  liberation  ;  liberation  from  a  de¬ 
graded  and  difgraceful  vaffalage,  odious  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  reproach  of  a  free 
country. 

What,  fave  the  penal  laws,  has  kept  Ireland 
backward  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  not  with- 
handing  all  the  advantages  of  climate  and  fitua- 
tion  ?  Nothing.  They  ieparated  the  people  from 
the  Legiflature,  cramped  their  induftry  and  fub^ 
dued  their  genius.  See  the  confequences  that 
followed  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  law’s.  The 
nation  rapidly  advanced  in  riches,  profperity, 
commerce,  tranquillity,  and  happinefs.  Purfue 
the  fame  line  of  conduct,  and  it  muff  produce 
fimilar  confequences.  I  fhall  only  add  at  preient, 
that  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  diftant,  when  all 
defcriptions  of  Irifhmen  fhall  cordially  unite,  and 
all  prejudice  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Coote .  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  altering 
any  part  of  the  Conffitution  as  fettled  at  the  Re¬ 
volution.  Caution,  therefore,  is  extremely  ne^ 
cellar  y;  particularly  as  experience  has  proved 
the  great  advantages  of  the  Revolution  to  this 
country.  I  approve  of  the  intention  of  reftoring 
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to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  think  it  cannot  be  done  too  foon. 
The  admiflion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Bar 
may  alfo  be  advantageous.  But  fo  along  as  it 
remains  a  principle  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
procure  converts  to  their  religion;  allowing 
them  to  intermarry,  can  only  be  produ&ive  of 
evil  and  family  ftrife. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  arrive  in  which  they 
will  be  entitled  to  a  vote  on  ele&ions,  or  to  any 
fhare  in  the  Legiflature.  I  hope  this  will  always 
be  the  opinion  of  Adminiflration.  But  fhoutd  a 
Government  be  otherwife  difpofed  iri  this  country, 
they  will  find  themfelves  deftitute  of  fupport,  and 
abandoned  by  every  Proteftant  of  property  and 
influence. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart .  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  debate  this  queftion.  I  ihoulcj 
not  have  rifen  wTere  it  not  for  the  fuggeflion  of 
my  Right  Hon.  Friend  on  the  fecond  bench  (Mr. 
Cuffe).  I  thererefore  declare  that  if  any  attack 
fhould  be  made  on  the  eftablifhments  in  Church 
and  State,  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  Go¬ 
vernment  to  fupport  them  ;  and  any  attempt  of 
this  nature  either  by  force  or  intimidation,  will 
be  found  to  meet  the  decided  oppofition  of  the 
Government  of  both  countries. 

Reave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and 
a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  fame, 
without  a  diflenting  voice. 

Mr.  O'Hara  rofe  and  laid,  he  agreed  with  moft 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  expreffed  their  fenti- 
ments  refpe£ling  the  giving  force  further  relief  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  very  heartily  concurred 
with  the  Houfe  in  the  leave  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
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for  that  purpofe.  But  that  in  order  to  have  the 
fubjecf  fully  before  the  Houfe,  it  might  be  wifhed 
that  the  Houfe  knew  exactly  the  particulars  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  delire  relief ;  fnit 
becaufe  Parliament  might  other  wife  uninten¬ 
tionally  omit  matter  which  appear  effentialiy 
neceffary  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  however  un¬ 
important  they  appear  to  Parliament,  andfo  fail 
of  giving  fatisfadiion  ;  but  more  particularly  be¬ 
caufe,  if  the  relief  dehred  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  were  after tained  the  Houfe  might  then  draw 
the  line  definitively,  and  fay  “  we  will  meet  your 
wifhes  thus  far,  but  never  can  go  farther.” 

tie  faid,  he  had  thought  in  the  year  1782,  that 
eVery  thing  was  then  done  which  was  necelfary 
to  relieve  the  confcience,  or  effential  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  was  fure 
fuch  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  ;  but  the 
Houfe  then  proceeded  without  knowing  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  what  the  particulars  were  in 
which  they  defi red  relief.  By  which  means  the 
greater  opening  was  left  to  delire  further  relief  in 
the  prefent  inffanee.  But  if  we  now  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  a  ifatement.  of  their  willies  made  by 
themfelves,  we  might  ealily  draw  the  line  by  the 
new  a  £1  of  Parliament  fo  lirongly,  as  to  preclude 
any  expedition  of  change,  at  leaft  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Thefe  confederations  (he  faid)  had  been  Prong 
inducements  with  him  to  liften  to  the  defire  of  a 
very  particular  friend  of  his,  to  lay  fuch  a  ftate- 
rnent  before  the  Houle.  A  friend  who  was  not  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  ;  but  one  to 
whom  he  would  not  willingly  icfufe  any  thing  he 
could  am,  had  deiired  him  to  prefent  fuch  a  ftate- 
ment,  as  a  perfonal  favour.  Though  he  did  not 
know  the  petitioners,  he  knew  the  integrity  of  his 
hiend,  who  told  him  they  were^altogether  worth 
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upwards  of  a  million,  which  he  mentioned  to 
fhew  that  they  were  confiderable  individuals, 
whole  fentinients  might  be  liippoled  to  coincide 
with  the  greater  part  at  lead  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics. 

However,  though  he  prefented  the  petition,  he 
requeued  not  to  be  coniidered  as  its  particular 
patron,  for  he  had  agreed  to  p relent  it  upon  the 
terms  only  of  referring  to  himfelf  the  full  liberty 
gf  difcufling  eyery  part  of  it,  and  condemning  or 
approving  as  he  might  think  proper.  If  there  be 
any  thing  exceptionable  in  the  petition,  it  was  not 
his ;  it  more  were  defired  by  it  than  were  reafon* 
able  or  confident  with  our  edablifhments  in  church 
or  date,  he  would  decidedly  vote  againd  fuch 
parts. 

Under  thofe  circum dances  he  ventured  to  offer 
the  petition  to  the  Houle,  and  the  rather  becaufe, 
to  petition  Parliament  is  a  'matter  of  right  in  the 
lubjefl  ;  fo  much  lo,  that  a  Member  can  hardly 
refufe  to  prelent  a  petition  if  required  by  no  im¬ 
proper  defeription  of  men;  but  more  particularly, 
becaufe  the  petition  brought  information  before 
the  Houle  which  might  be  ufeful  in  framing  the 
bill ;  that  the  petitioners  after  dating  the  parti¬ 
culars  in  which  they  hoped  for  relief,  promifed 
to  acquielce  in  whatfoever  relief  Parliament  might 
think  proper  to  give  them. 


Counfellar  Sheridan  thought  it  a  very  odd  way 
of  introducing  a  petition— to  date  that  it  came 
not  from  any  particular  body  of  men- — but  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance — -In  the  prefect 
in  ft  a  nee,  it  was  probably  nothing  more  or  lei's 
than  this,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
Horn  Member’s  nraveci  the  Houle  that  all  the 
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places  of  truft  and  emolument  in  the  State  fhould 
be  open  to  Roman  Catholics. 

[Mr.  Bo  rk£,  whom  we  fappofe  to  be  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  O’Hara,  having  incautioufiy  ventured 
into  the  body  of  the  Houfe  behind  the  Speaker’s  chair, 
to  fpeak  with  Mr.  O’Hara,  there  arofc  a  general  cry  cf 
“  Into  cuftody  !’’ — he  however  withdrew  time  enough  to 
avoid  it. 3 

Mr .  Toler  was  againft  receiving  the  petition  as 
being  informal — the  fate  of  this  petition,  he  far d, 
brought  to  his  mind  a  ludicrous  appofite  crofs- 
reading — “  This  day  a  petition  was  prefented 
‘ — but  it  luckily  miffed  fire — and  the  villains  nt^de 
off.”  He  moved  the  quell  ion  of  adjournment. 

Hon.  D.  Browne  was  for  receiving  the  petition. 

Mr.  O'Hara  withdrew  the  petition  for  the  pre- 
fent,  becaufe  he  could  not  fay  he  had  feen  the  pe¬ 
titioner  s  fign  it ;  but  that  he  (hould  prefen t  it 
another  day ;  and  that  he  thought  the  Houfe 
ought  to  be  glad  to  know  what  relief  was 
prayed,  in  order  that  it  might  give  fatisfa&ion  fo 
far  as  was  confident  with  our  civil  and  religious 
eftablifhments.  * 

Mr.  Grattan  faid,  that  he  fhould  be  very  forrv 
that  any  man  fhould  depart,  poffeffed  with  an  idea 
that  this  Houfe  had  refufed  to  receive  the  Catholic 
petition,  or  committed  an  acl  fo  outrageous  and 
unconflitutional — but  an  informality  attending  the 
manner  of  prefenting  it  has  induced  the  Member 
himfelf  to  poftpone  the  bufinefs  for  another  day. 
Sir,  I  concur  with  the  mover  of  the  bill  in  every 
thing  he  has  faid  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  body, 
5ds,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  agree  with,  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  talk  of  their  evil  intentions  and 
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feditious  publications.— Sir,  I  know  of  none  fitch 
that  can  be  charged  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  nor 
do  I  fee  how  gentlemen  can  affent  to  a  bill  which 
fuppoies  the  merits  of  Catholics,  and  inlinuations 
that  befpeak  the  contrary  What  you  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholics— give  it  liberally: — what  you 
refufe — refufe  decently  whatever  you  do — do 
with  difcretion — whatever  you  fay — let  it  be  the 
language  of  decency  and  good  manners. 

Mr.  G.  Ponfonly  held  it  to  be  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  conliituent  to  petition  Parliament  in 
a  legal  and  refpe<5lful  manner — but  only  in  this 
manner— on  this  fubjecl  he  was  remarkably 
attentive  to  rule  and  form,  and  objected  on 
that  account  to  the  reception  of  the  petition,  as 
it  contravened  every  one  of  the  eftablifhed 
forms. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4. 


Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  intro¬ 
duced  his  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics — it  was  read  for  the  firft  time.  Sir  Hercules 
faid,  it  was  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,  that 
left  its  objeRs  fhould  be  mifconceived,  he  thought 
it  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  printed,  and  that  a 
fufticient  time  fhould  be  given  to  have  it  fully  un¬ 
de  rlfood ;  he  trufted  when  underftood,  it  would 
be  approved  by  every  man  in  the  nation.  He 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  printed. 

It  is  as  follows  : 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BILL. 

WHEREAS  by  an  act  palled  in  this  king¬ 
dom  in  the  fixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  entitled 
1  An  aci  to  explain  and  amend  an  a  £1  to  prevent 
Papifts  being  Solicitors/  and  by  another  aft 
palled  in  this  kingdom  in  the  firfh  year  of  King 
George  the  Second,  entitled  c  An  aft  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  admiffion  of  barrifters  at  law,  fix 
clerks  and  attornies,  and  of  other  perfons  into 
offices  and  employments,  and  for  preventing  Pa¬ 
pists  praftiiing  as  folicitors,  and  for  further 
{Lengthening  the  Pioteftant  intereft  in  this  king¬ 
dom/  it  is  required,  that  every  perfon  who  fhall 
apply  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  or  to  be  admitted 
an  attorney,  fhall,  before  fitch  an  application  or 
admiffion  or  taking  upon  them  to  praftife  as 
aforefaid,  take  and  fu-bfcribe  the  feveral  oaths, 
and  repeat  and  fubfcribe  the  declaration  in  and  by 
the  faid  afts  refpeftively  mentioned  or  directed. 

t£  And  whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
enable  his  M a  jelly’s  fubjecfs  of  Ireland,  pro- 
felling  *  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  be¬ 
come  barrifters  at  law,  and  to  praftife  as  at¬ 
tornies,  folicitors  and  notaries,  upon  their  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  herein  after  mentioned. 

IC  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  King’s  molt  excellent 
Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons 
in  this  prefent  Parliament  affembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame,  that  the  oaths  and  decla¬ 
ration  in  and  by  the  afts  refpeftively  required  to 
be  taken  and  fubferibed  by  every  perfon  who 
fhall  be  admitted  or  praftife  as  a  counfellor  or 
barrifler  at  law,  attorney,  folicitor  or  notary, 
fhall  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and.  ninety-two,  be  no  longer  required  to  be 
taken  or  fubferibed  by  any  perfon  profeffmg  the 
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Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  a  qualification  to 
enable  him  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  or  to  ad 
as  an  attorney,  folicitor  or  notary ;  but  the  oath 
of  allegiance  appointed  to  be  taken  and  fub- 
fcribed,  by  an  ad:  palfed  in  the  thirteenth  and 
iourteenth  years  of  his  prefent  Majefty’s  reign, 
entitled  c  An  ad  to  enable  his  Majefty’s  lubjeds  cf 
whatever  perfuafion  to  teflify  their  allegiance  to 
him,’  fhall,  from  and  after  the  faid  twenty  fourth 
clay  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  be  adminillered,  taken  and  fubfciibed 
to  and  by  perfons  profeffing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  admitted  barrifters  and  to  pradife 
as  attornies,  folicitors  and  notaries,  have  the 
fame  cffed  and  operation  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  as  the  taking  and  fubfcribing  of  the  oaths 
and  declaration,  in  the  room  of  which  the  fame  is 
hereby  fubftituted,  could  have  had,  any  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  {hall  extend  to 
enable  or  qualify  any  perfon  to  hold  or  enjoy  the 
place  or  office  of  King’s  counfel. 

“  And  whereas  by  an  ad  palled  in  this  king¬ 
dom  in  tbelixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  euad- 
ed,  c  that  no  attorney  or  folicitor  fhall  take,  keep 
or,  have  any  Papift  or  reputed  Papift  to  be  his  ap¬ 
prentice  or  clerk.5 

•c  Be  it  enaded,  that  it  fhall  and  may  be  law¬ 
ful  to  and  for  any  attorney  or  folicitor  to  have, 
keep  or  employ  as  an  apprentice  or  clerk  any 
perfon  profeffing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
who  fhall  have  previously  duly  taken  and  fuh- 
fcribed  in  his  Majefty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
the  faid  oath  of  allegiance  fet  out  in  this  faid  ad 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  the 
reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  that  from  the 
paffing  of  this  ad,  the  words  following,  (to  wit) 
“  and  that  X  will  not  knowingly  take  as  an  ap- 
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<£  prentice  or  employ  as  clerk  or  folicitor  any 
££  perfon  of  the  Popifh  religion,5’  fhall  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  oath  required  by  an  adt  paffed  in  the 
feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Second,  entitled  £  An  adt  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  Popiffi  iblicitors  and  for 
remedying  other  mifchiefs  in  relation  to  the 
pradlitioners  in  the  feveral  courts  of  law,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  taken  by  every  mailer  in  Chancery, 
fix  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  barrifter  at 
law,  attorney  and  officer  of  any  of  the  courts  in 
Dublin,  and  every  deputy  of  fuch  officer  and 
every  folicitor.5 

“  And  whereas  by  the  faid  lafl  mentioned  adl,  it 
is  enadled,  that  if  any  perfon  admitted  a  barrifter, 
attorney  or  folicitor,  fhall  marry  any  woman  of 
the  popifh  religion,  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  deemed 
a  pap  ill,  and  be  difabled  from  being  a  barrifter, 
attorney  or  folicitor, 

£C  Be  it  enadled,  that  fo  much  of  the  faid 
recited  adl  be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  that  every  perfon  fo  married  or  marrying, 
being  other  wife  duly  entitled,  may  notwithstand¬ 
ing  fuch  marriage  continue  or  be  admitted  to 
pradtice  as  a  barrifter,  attorney  or  folicitor. 

“  And  whereas  by  an  adl  palled  in  the  ftrfl  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second,  entitled 
£  An  adl  for  regulating  the  admifiion  of  barrifters 
at  law,  fix  clerks  and  attornies,  and  of  other  ' 
perfons  into  offices  and  employments;  and  for 
preventing  papifts  pradlifing  as  folicitors,  and  for 
further  flrengthening  the  Proteflant  intereft  in  this 
kingdom,5  it  is  enadled  that  every  perfon  converted 
from  the  popifh  to  the  Proteflant  religion,  or  born 
of  a  popifh  parent  or  parents,  who  from  and  after 
the  firftday  of  Auguft  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  fhall  apply  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  or  to  be  admitted  a  fix  clerk  or  attorney,  or 
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fhall  take  upon  him  to  prafitife  as  a  folicitor,  or 
aft  as  an  officer  or  deputy  officer  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  upon  fuch  application,  or  before  taking  on 
him  to  afit  or  prafiiife  as  aforefaid,  prove  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  commiffioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  the  two  Chief  juftices,  the  Chief 
Baron,  the  juftices  of  the  one  bench  and  of  the 
other,  and  the  Barons  of  his  Majefty’s  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  them  fof  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  one  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  or  one  of  the  faid  Chief  Juftices,  or 
the  Chief  Baron,  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be  one) 
by  fufficient  witnefs  or  witneftes  upon  oath,  which 
they  or  any  two  of  them  are  hereby  authorized  to 
adminifter,  that  fuch  perfon  has  profeffed  himfeif 
and  continued  to  be  a  Proteftant  for  the  l'pace  of 
two  years  immediately  before  the  time  of  making 
fuch  proof. 

“  Be  it  enabled,  that  fo  much  of  the  faid  afi 
recited  be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  re¬ 
ft  i  ere  as  by  an  aft  palled  in  the  twenty- 
iirft  and  twenty-iecond  years  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty,  entitled  *■  An  a ft  to  regulate  the  admiffion  of 
barrifters  at  lawr,’  it  is  enafted  that  no  perfon  fhaU 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  a  barfifter  at  law 
who  fhall  not  have  been  received  and  admitted 
into  the  fociety  of  King’s  Inns  as  a  ftudent  five 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  applying  to  be 
admitted  to  the  faid  degree;  and  it  is  alfo  by  the 
faid  act  further  enafted  that  no  perfon  fhall  be 
admitted  into  the  faid  fociety  as  a  ftudent  who 
fhaU  not  at  the  time  of  his  admiflion  be  of  the 
Proteftant  religion. 

“  And  whereas  by  the  laft  recited  claufe  per- 
fons  profeffing  the  Popifh  religion  were  not  ca* 
pable  of  complying  with  or  fulfilling  fuch  pm* 
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vioiis  qualification,  to  be  admitted  to  the  faid  de¬ 
gree  of  barrifter  at  law, 

“  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
that  all  and  every  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  pro- 
fefiing  the  Popifh  religion,  who  on  or  before  the 
twenty-feventh  day  of  June  next  ihall  have  per¬ 
formed  every  other  requifite  enjoined  by  this  or 
any  other  law  or  ufage  to  qualify  them  tor  being 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  barrifler  at  law,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  fame  on  paying  the  ufual  fees 
to  faid  Society,  although  he  or  they  fhall  not  have 
been  admitted  as  fludent  or  fludents  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  or  their  applying  to  be  admitted 
to  faid  degree;  and  that  from  and  after  the 
palling  this  ad  fo  much  of  the  faid  laft  recited 
act  as  enads,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  admitted 
into  the  faid  fociety  as  a  ftudent  who  fhall  not  at 
the  time  of  his  admiflion  be  of  the  Proteilant  re¬ 
ligion,  be  and  is  hereby  repealed. 

“  And  whereas  an  aft  palled  in  the  ninth  year 
©f  King  William  the  Third,  entitled  c  An  a d  to 
prevent  Protedants  intermarrying  with  Papifts/ 
and  whereas  it  is  no  longer  neceflary  to  continue 
the  faid  act  in  force. 

<e  Be  it  therefore  enabled  that  the  faid  ad  fhall 
•be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  repealed.  Provided 
always  that  the  repeal  thereof  fhall  not  in  any 
fort  affed  any  fiat  heretofore  commenced  and 
now  depending,  grounded  on  the  laid  a d. 

“  And  be  it  further  enabled,  that  fo  much  of 
an  acl  paiTed  in  this  kingdom  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Queen  Anne,  entitled  £  An  ad  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery/  as  fubjeds  Protedants 
intermarrying  with  Papilla  either  within  the  king¬ 
dom  or  inparts  without  the  kingdom,  to  the  pains, 
penalties  or  dilabilities  ipflided  by  the  faid  lad- 
jnentioned  ad  of  the  ninth  year  of  King  William 
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t he  Third,  fhall  be  and  the  fame  are  hereby  re- 

\  ct  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enaded,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  or  be  con- 
icrued  to  extend  to  enable  any  Proteftant  who 
now  is  or  hereafter  fhall  be  married  to  a  Popifh 
wife  to  vote  at  any  eledion  of  reprefentatives  to 
ferve  in  Parliament,  other  than  as  they  may  by 
laws  in  being  befoiethe  palling  of  this  act. 

ic  And  be  it  further  enaded  that  it  (hall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  Proteftants  and  perfons  pro- 
feffingthe  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  intermarry, 
and  to  and  for  aichbifhops,  bifhopsand  all  perfons 
having  lawful  jurifdidion  to  grantlicenfes  for  mar¬ 
riages  to  be  celebrated  between  Protehants  and 
perfons  profelling  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  for  clergymen  to  publifh.  the  banns  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  fuch  pet  Tons,  and  that  clergymen 
of  the  ellablifhed  chmch  duly  celebrating  fuch 
marriages  ib.aH  not  be  liable  to  any  pain,  penalty 
or  cenfure  for  celebrating  the  fame,  any  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

“  And  whereas  it  is  not  any  longer  neceffary 
to  continue  an  ad  palled  in  the  feventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  entitled 
‘  An  ad  to  redrain  foreign  education,’ 

tc  Re  it  enaded  that  the  fame  ad  be  and  is 
hereby  repealed, 

“  And  whereas  by  ad  paded  in  the  twenty- 
firft  and  tweqty-fecond  years  of  his  prefent  Ma~ 
jelly’s  reign,  entitled  *  An  ad  to  allow  perfons 
profefiing  the  Popifh  religion  to  teach  fchooi  in 
this  kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the  education  of 
Pa  pills,  and  alfo  to  repeal  parts  of  certain  laws 
relative  to  the  guardianfnip of  their  children,’  it 
is  required  that  any  perfon  of  the  Popifh  religion 
who  fhall  teach  or  keep  fchooi,  {hall  firft  obtain 
the  liceqfe  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocefe,  and 
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whereas  it  is  not  expedient  any  longer  to  make  fuch 
licenfe  neceflary. 

“  Beit  ena&ed,  that  it  fhail  not,  from  the  paffing 
of  this  be  neceflary  that  the  licenfe  of  the 
ordinary  fhail  be  obtained  in  order  to  authorize 
any  perfon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to 
keep  or  teach  fchool  ;  provided  always  that  fuch 
perfon  fhail  in  all  other  refpe&s  perform  the  re- 
quifites  required  by  and  conform  himfelf  to  the 
laid  1  aft-mentioned  ach 

“  And  whereas  by  an  a£l  palled  in  the  eight 
year  of  Queen  Anne,  entitled  ‘  An  act  for  ex¬ 
plaining  and  amending  an  aft  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery,’  it  is  enadted  that  no 
Papift  or  Papifts  who  are  or  lhall  be  permitted  to 
follow  any  trade,  craft  or  keep  more  than  two 
apprentices,  and  that  for  no  lefs  a  term  than 
feven  years. 

<c  Be  it  ena&ed  that  fo  much  of  the  fa  id  acb 
be  and  is  hereby  repealed.” 

Sir  Hercules  then  moved,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
fecond  time  on  Saturday  next. 

Mr.  Staples  faid,  he  hoped  full  time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  Members  of  that  Houfe  to  take 
the  fenfe  of  the  kingdom  at  large  on  a  fubjedi  in 
which  the  Conftituent  Body  were  fo  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  momentous  llibje£t 
before  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  it  certainly  was 
this;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  well  known 
what  the  Proteftants  were  willing  to  fur render, 
before  the  Houfe  Ihould  be  determined  to  grant. 
He  would  afk  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
fecorided  the  motion  for  the  Bill,  whether  the 
conceflions  which  the  Bill  contained  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  or  whether 

thefe  conceflions  were  all  that  he  intended  to 
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grant  them  ?  He  wifhed  to  know  the  ne  plus 
ultra o  -  .  .  . 

1  •  -  \  __  ■  • 

Hon .  Denis  Browne  faid,  that  if  time  only  was 

delired  to  confider  the  purports  of  the  Bill,  the 
day  propofed  for  the  fecond  reading  by  the  Hon. 
Baronet  was  fufficient ;  if  the  intention  was  to 
fupprefs  the  Bill,  certainly  it  would  be  better  for 
that  purpofe  to  defer  the  relief  intended  to  a  more 
diftant  period.  The  qneftion  afked  by  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary,  was 
Angular— Whether  he  could  anfw7er,  that  the  pro- 
vilions  of  the  Bi  ll  were  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  Catholics  ?  Certainly  the  Right  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  would  find  it  difficult  to  anfwer  for  the 
future  expectations  of  three  millions  of  people. 
The  Catholics  offered  as  a  fecurity  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Confutation,  the  approved  loy¬ 
alty  of  long  and  difiu r bed  times.  He  faid  this 
was  not  theitage  for  debating  this  queftion  ;  when 
that  time  came,  he  would  offer  his  opinions  on  it ; 
that  he  knew7  it  would  be  impoffible  at  any  time 
to  combat  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  love  of  power, 
by  argument  ;  but  that  it  w7ould  be  impoffible  for 
any  exertion  of  human  ingenuity  or  fophiltry,  to 
fupport  the  ablurd  principle  of  keeping  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  deferving  delcription  of  our  fellowT- 
fubjeHs,  in  the  degraded  fituation  they  now 
flood. 

Sir  Hercules  Langri/he  faid,  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  foi^hiinto  anfwer  the  Hon.  Gentleman, 
had  not  the  declaration  of  an  hofl  of  Roman 
Catholics  already  anfwered  him  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers — <c  Bhat  grateful  for  what  had  already  been 
“  granted ,  they  would  with  joy  and  humility  receive 
tc  whatever  the  wifdom  and  liberality  of  Parliament 
^  thought  proper  to  befiowP  As  to  the  obfeure 
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and  contemptible  perfons  wkofe  names  filled  the 
columns  of  newfpapers,  declaring  a  contrary 
fentiment,  he  had  no  regard  to  them,  while  his 
opinion  was  fupported  by  the  wife-«— the  good — ■ 
and  the  refpe&able. 

Right  Hon .  Major  Hobart  fa  id,  he  would  not 
rife  in  the  prefent  ftage  of  the  Bill,  but  out  of 
refpeH  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  called 
upon  him.  He  laid  he  would  not  have  the  pre- 
fumption  to  anfwer  for  fo  great  a  body  as  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  their  good  condufl  for  a  fe- 
ries  of  years  pah,  was  at  once  the  beft  proof  of 
their  wifhes  and  their  deferts.  As  to  the  queftion, 
whether  this  w  as  to  be  the  ne plus  ultra ,  he  would 
only  fay,  that  the  Houle  would  never  find  hint 
difpofed  to  take  any  part  without  their  full  con¬ 
currence. 

Mr.  Vandeleur ,  though  he  approved  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  Bill,  thought  it  a  meafure  of  fuch 
magnitude  that  the  country  ought  to  be  confulted 
on  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Ogle .  Every  man  mu  ft  fee  the 
necefiity  of  giving  full  time  for  deliberation  in  the 
progro|s  of  this  Bill.  I  think.  Sir,  that  every 
Protejlant  in  the  land  ought  to  be  confulted  on 
it ;  therefore  let  it  be  now  printed  and  circulated 
through  the  country,  as  it  would  be  extremely 
indecent  to  precipitate  this  bulinefs,  without 
confulting  our  conftituents.  For  myfelf.  Sir, 
though  I  never  refufed  the  Roman  Catholics  every 
reafonable  liberty,  this  Bill  I  think  fhould  be  well 
weighed,  and  when  we  come  to  decide,  1  hope 
every  gentleman  wftll  confult  his  own  heart,  and 
his  own  judgment  upon  it. 
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Sir  Edward  Newenham  fa  id,  he  hoped  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  to  be  printed  of  this  Bill  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  number  of  Members  of  the 
Houle  ;  every  Protellant  in  Ireland  had  an  intereft 
in  the  Proteitant  Eftablifhment,  and  fhouid  be 
confulted  whether  or  not  he  was  willing  to  re- 
iign  that  interelh 

Sir  Henry  Cavendijh  faid,  he  vrell  recollected 
that  the  Houfe  fo me  years  lince  had  put  the 
nation  to  the  coll  of  printing  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  copies  of  a  Bill,  to  be  circulated  among 
the  people  :  He  hoped  they  would  not  now  do 
the  fame  thing ;  but  if  any  member,  at  his  own 
expence,  cfaofe  to  print  and  circulate  the  Bill,  he 
was  at  liberty  fo  to  do. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be 
read  a  fecond  time  on  Saturday. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1792. 


The  Speaker  having  taken  the  chair, 

The  Right  Hon .  'John  O'Neill  rofe  and  faid,  he 
held  in  bis  hand  a  petition  figned  by  fix  hundred 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Belfall — many  of 
whom  he  perfonally  knew  to  be  men  of  worth 
and  refpe&ability.  It  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  very  refpediable  body  of  thefe  inha¬ 
bitants,  with  a  requelt  that  he  would  prefent  it  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  with  that  requell 
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he  thought  it  his  duty  to  comply.  He  then  read 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which  entreated  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  might  be  reftored 
to  the  rank  and  confequence  of  citizen  fubjecls; 
and  he  moved  that  the  petition  be  now  received. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendifh  hoped  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  fo  good  as  to  Rate  the  whole 
contents  of  the  petition — it  was  ftri&ly  parlia¬ 
mentary  fo  to  do,  and  he  hoped  it  contained 
nothing  indecent  or  difrefpedlful  to  the  dignity  of 
parliament,  like  another  petition  which  had  been 
offered  upon  a  former  occafion.  For  he  wTas 
confident  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  moved 
for  its  reception,  regarded  too  much  his  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  the  Houfe,  to  give  his  fandlion 
to  any  thing  derogatory  from  either. 

Mr.  O'Neill  then  read  the  whole  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  w'hich  dated  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
that  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  had  long 
been,  and  Frill  are  in  a  degrading  fttuation,  from 
numerous  reftridtive  and  penal  ftatutes  hanging 
over  them  ;  and  confcious  as  the  petitioners  were, 
that  the  profperity,  happinefs,  and  improvement 
of  this  country  muff:  eventually  depend  on  an 
union  of  intereffs  among  all  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants,  the  petitioners  therefore 
prayed,  that  the  Houfe  would  be  pleafed  to  re¬ 
peal  any  reftrielive  ftatutes  at  prefent  in  exiftence 
againft  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  they 
may  be  thus  reftored  to  the  rank  and  confequence 
of  citizens. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  afked,  if  the  petition 
Came  from  the  corporation  of  Belfaft  ? 

F  2  Mr . 
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Mr.  O'Neill  anfwered,  no;  it  was  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  convened  by  public  adver- 
tifement. 

■  ‘  \  L  _  . 

The  Hon.  Deipn^Ei^pwne  feconded  the  motion 
for  the  reception  of  the  petition,  and  thought  it 
was  fufficient  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  prefented  it,  had  Rated  it  was  figned  by  iix 
hundred  reputable  inhabitants,  without  requiring 
thefandlion  of  any  corporate  body  to  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Houfe.  A  former  petition 
on  this  fubjedt  had  been  rejected,  which  he  thought 
fhould  have  been  received  alfo,  (a  few  voices  on 
the  trdafury  lide  of  the  Houfe  exclaimed,  no ,  no  ! ) 
I  fay,  yes  !  gentlemen  may  cry,  no,  no—but  that 
is  no  convjdlion,  I  fay,  Sir,  when  a  RightHIon, 
Member  of  high  refpediability  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  this  Houfe,  prefents  a  petition  figned  by 
the  names  of  fix  hundred  of  his  majefty’s  lubjedls, 
it  ought  to  be  received.  I  knowr  well  what  has 
been  the  confequence  of  refufais  on  the  part  of 
parliament  to  hearken  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  and  I  know  what  was  the  confequence  of 
iuch  conducl  with  regard  to  America;  I  therefore 
cannot  think.  Sir,  that  becaufe  it  has  not  the 
fandlion  of  a  corporation  feal,  it  fhould  therefore 
be  rejected.  It  has  the  fignatures  of  fix  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  that  is,  in  my  idea,  enough  to 
warrant  its  reception. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  laid,  he  was  forry  to  find 
it  of  late  fo  very  frequently  neceffary  to  recall 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  a  llri£t  obfervance 
of  the  orders  of  'parliament.  That  they  were  in- 
Ifitntions  of  great  wifdom,and  if  we  were  tofufler 
a  negledf  of  them  to  grow  on  our  proceedings, 
we  fhould  foon  lofe  both  our  dignity  and  autho¬ 
rity;  that  he  coniidered  the  Hon.  Member’s 

sf  "  • 
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(Hon.  D.  Browne)  do&rine  about  the  reception 
of  petitions  not  exactly  conformable  to  the  order 
of  parliament ;  that  when  any  member  prefents 
a  petition,  it  is  his  duty  (let  it  be  fubfcribed 
by  any  perfon  or  perfons  however  refpe&able)  to 
ftate  the  fubjlance  and  prayer  of  it,  or  to  read  it  in 
his  place,  if  required  by  any  member;  and  for 
this  reafon,  when  the  petition  is  prefented,  the 
Speaker  puts  the  queftion,  whether  it  thall  be 
received ;  that  the  only  materials  the  Houle 
had  whereby  to  decide  their  vote  on  that  queftion, 
were  the  reprefen tation  of  the  contents,  as  dated 
by  the  member. — That  the  right  of  petitioning 
was  too  valuable  not  to  be  ftridtly  ascertained  and 
precifely  known. — That  the  lowed:  member  of 
the  community  was  intitled  to  it,  in  his  individual 
capacity ,  and  as  to  collective  capacities ,  they  belonged 
only  to  corporate  bodies ,  fuch  as  we  can  trace  in 
our  charters,  or  read  of  in  our  datute  book,  not 
to  combinations  and  focieties,  felf-created  and 
felf-incorporated.  That,  however,  the  prefent 
petition  was  dgned  by  individuals,  inhabitants  of 
Belfad,  and  as  fuch,  he  could  have  no  obje&ion 
to  its  being  received;  as  to  the  contents,  it  was 
far  from  his  mind  to  impute  to  the  gentlemen  who 
dgned  it,  any  other  motive  than  they  profeffed, 
or  any  purpofe  but  the  public  good.  He  however 
could  not  avoid  making  fome  obfer rations  on  the 
novelty  oi  the  connection,  and  the  iingularity  of 
ene  clafs  of  men  interceding  in  favour  of  another; 
and,  he  obferved,  whatever  favourable  intentions 
might  be  entertained  by  the  petitioners  towards 
their  Catholic  brethren,  yet,  for  his  part,  if  it  w  vs 
his  wifh  to  obftruCl  the  progrefs  of  every  favour 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  now  depending  before 
parliament — it  it  was  his  wifh  to  dop  the  growth 
of  that  conciliation  and  affedlion  that  were  aridrg 
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in  our  breafts* — if  it  was  his  wifh  to  revive  the 
prejudices  that  have  fo  long  kept  us  afunder, 
he  would  go  to  Belfaft  and  fign  this  petition. 
That  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot,  more  than 
any  other  perlons  in  the  univerfe,  be  fuppofed 
fo  abfurd  as  to  entertain  a  wifh  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  any  reftri&ions  that  may  affedt  them,  nor 
did  they  ever  utter  fo  fufpicious  a  fentiment ; 
yet  they  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  the  autho- 
1  it v  or  the  hate  to  didate  to  the  wifdom  of 
parliament,  £C  They  wifh  for  a  farther  repeal  of 
the  laws  afiedling  them;  but  grateful  for  former 
coneefiions,  they  do  not  prefume  to  point  out  the 
?  neajure  or  exUftt  to  which  fuch  repeal  fhould 
be  carried,  but  confide  in  your  liberality  and 
benevolence,  that  it  will  be  as  extenfive  as  you 
ihail  think  prudent  and  expedient.” — This  is  the 
language  of  the  conftitution,  which  he  hoped 
would  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  parlia¬ 
ment, — He  obferved,  that  certainly  this  pitition 
came  before  them  under  feme  favourable  circum- 
ilances  ;  it  was  prefented  by  one  of  the  molf  ref- 
pedable  men  in  the  nation,  and  it  came  unat¬ 
tended  by  a  certain  commentary  on  it.  vrhich  he 
had  ioine where  read,  but  vyhich  he  was  glad  not 
to  read  now,  becaufe  he  was  apprehenlive  the 
Houfe  would  coniider  it  a  libel  on  the  proceedings  of 
parliament. 

i 

Some  voice  or  other  {aid — Serr,  I  have  feme 
abjekfkins  to  Rate  again!!  the  recepfhin  av  that 
petifhin— - bekays,  in  my  apinyin  Serr,  it  is  an 
airy  faubrick  and  comes  Handing  built  upon  a  rotten 
Jandy  foundation .  It  comes  from  a  body  of  min, 
Serr,  who  moityilly  hate  the  Roman  Kyothiliks 
in  their  harts,  and  has  no  other  obj?d  in  the  whole 
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world,  Serr,  than  kicking  up  of  difturbinces — and 
therefore,  Serr,  it  is  an  oald  maxim — 

i(  Teemio  Danauze,  et  tela — I  mean,  dona  ferintes* .'5 

/ 

\_A  roar  of  laughter. 

I  have  very  good  raifins  to  blieve  Serr ,  that  there 
is  no  fincerety  fatever  at  the  bottom  av  this  petfbm  : 
for  I  very  well  renumber,  Serr,  whin  in  fe-vinty 
'oit— petifhins  came  into  this  Houfe  craving  home 
? 'elaxaftdim  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Cathiliks — not 
like  that  now  preiinted  which  demands  ot  us 
every  thing — which  I  do  not  approve,  Serr, 
bekafe  lie  that  gives  all  gives  nothing  !  (a  roar  of 
laughter)  I  fay,  Serr,  upon  that  occazyn  thole  very 
min  wTere  the  foremoft  to  pafs  refolufhins,  and  to 
inftrudt  their  rapprizintitives  in  this  Houfe,  Serr, 
to  appoaze  the  Roman  Kyothiliks. — Eut  when 
they  faw  the  oald  Proteftant  famlys  av  the  coun¬ 
try,  Serr,  ready  to  yield  indulginzes  and  relax- 
alhins  to  the  Roman  Cathilicks- — what  did  they 
do?  Serr— they  emmedyitiiy  pritinded  tG  become 
their  haunch  frinds — -and  by  ftrotigims  and  frauds, 
fell  to  debauching  (a  loud  laugh)  and  defrauding 
thim.— They  built  chopples  for  thim,  Serr-— they 
wint  to  myofs  with  urn,  Sen— and  all  to  create 
dilturbince  in  the  country.  I  refer  you  to  what 
hoppened  in  Dungannon— I  refer  you  to  what 
occurred  in  1783,  when  an  unlawful  aflimbly  was 
convened  for  the  pritince  of  giving  the  Roman 
Kyothiliks  indulginzes— -hut  the  real  caufe  was 
to  form  agreements  for  the  fupport  of  America, 
and  to  create  difturbinzes  in  this  country;  from 
that  time  to  this,  Seir,  they  have  been  endea¬ 
vouring 

%  The  old  Trojan  rr.^xim  we  prefume,  but  cloathed  in  a  new 
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rouring  to  debauch  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  but  their  debauchery  could  only 
reach  the  lowed  defcripfhin  of  the  mob,  Serr —in 
fhart,  Serr,  every  body  who  knows  them,  knows 
them  to  be  a  pack  whom  no  king  can  govern,  nor 
no  God  can  pleafe. 

% 

But,  Serr,  what  is  that  petiihin  ?— It  Is 
to  call  upon  a  Prodeflan  Pyarliamint  to 
grant  what  it  cannot  grant  without  iubvirt- 
ing  the  Conflitution. — To  that  Conflitution, 
Serr,  as  elloblifhed  by  our  gloryiz  ants  fifiers,  my 
honour  an  my  alleagins  are  pledged — and  I  will 
dehnd  it  with  my  woke  in  this  Houfe,  and  with 
the  Jirinth  of  my  arum  out  of  this  Houfe.— And, 
Serr,  if  every  man  in  this  Houle  feels  it  as  I  do — • 
it  fhould  be  kicked  out  at  your  baurr,  Serr.  A 
Prodedan  pyaarlimint ,  Serr,  ought  no*!  to  receave 
it — and  for  my  part  I  am  detirmined  to  divide 
the  Houfe  upon  it — and  to  give  it  my  fingle  ne¬ 
gative  if  no  body  elfe  does. 

Sir  Hercules  Langri/he  faid,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  receiving  the  petition ;  he  was  only  Xe- 
nacious  of  parliamentary  order. 

Mr.  Curran  faid,  with  refpe6l  to  the  objedl  ol 
the  petition,  fomething  ought  to  be  done  for  lo 
loyal  and  refpedable  a  body  of  fuhjebls  ;  but 
though  much  they  deferved  from  the  liberality  of 
Parliament,  that  liberality  was  not  to  be  pulhed 
to  the  wilded  extravagance.  It  was  a  fubjebl  on 
which  no  member  could  treat  with  too  much  de¬ 
liberation,  nor  revolve  too  often  in  his  mind.be- 
fore  he  fpeaks  to  it.  He  thought  that  every  ref- 
peHable  body  of  his  Majedy’s  fubje&s  had  a 
right  to  convey  their  feiitiments  to  Parliament, 
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and  on  this  ground  he  was  for  receiving  the  peti¬ 
tion.  He  thought  the  prefent  a  time  when  a  man 
(hould  be  afhamed  to  fit  filent  on  a  fubje<3  of  fo 
much  importance  to  the  conllitution  and  welfare 
of  this  country. 

Right  Hon.  J.  O' Neill.  At  the  fame  time  that 
I  prefent  the  petition,  I  do  not  hold  myfelf  bound 
to  fupport  or  oppofe  its  principle.  I  was  called 
upon,  as  I  have  faid,  by  a  number  of  perfons,  many 
of  them  my  electors :  I  was  not  at  this  meeting ;  but 
I  coniider  it  as  the  right  of  the  fubject  to  petition. 

I  have  never  declared  my  opinion  on  the  fubjeft 
to  any  man — I  will  referve  to  myfelf  the  right  of 
forming  my  opinion  after  full  deliberation ;  and 
when  I  have  formed  the  beft  opinion  I  can,  I  will 
declare  it  to  the  Houfe. 

I  am  extremely  thankful  for  the  hind  and 
honourable  expreffions  that  Gentlemen  have  been 
pleafed  to  ufe  towards  me;  but  I  aflure  them,  I 
did  not  rely  upon  any  favourable  reception 
through  their  perfonal  regards  forme — I  took  the 
petition  merely  as  a  point  of  duty. 

The  queflion  wras  put  cc  that  the  petition  be 
received,55  and  carried,  with  Sir  Boyle  Roche\ 
tingle  negative. 


SATURDAY,  FEERUARY  l8. 


Mr.  John  O'Neill  fa  id  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pe¬ 
tition  which  he  received  by  the  poll  of  this 
morning,  which  he  was  inftru&ed  to  prelent  to 
the  Houfe— it  was  iigned  by  the  names  of  350 
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Proteflant  inhabitants,  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy, 
and  Freeholders  of  the  four  Lower  Baronies  of 
the  county  of  Antrim ;  and  would,  he  was  af- 
fured,  have  been  figned  by  a  thoufand  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fhortnefs  of  time  fince  they  under¬ 
flood  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill  was  to  have  been 
debated  this  day. — 

In  the  petition  they  flate,  they  will  feel  them- 
felves  happy  that  the  Roman  Catholics  fliould 
receive  every  liberal  immunity  confiflent  with 
the  fpirit  of  our  glorious  Conllitution,  and  with 
the  fafety  and  intereft  of  the  Proteflant  religion. 
The  petition  was  received  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Grattan  gave  notice,  that  in 
addition  to  the  privileges  now  about  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  power  pf  be- 
coming  Profeffors  of  Botany,  Anatomy  and  Che- 
miftry,  fhould  be  given, 

Hon.  Mr.  Knox  faid  he  alfo  intended  to  propofe 
that  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  take  the  acade¬ 
mic  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin. 

Hon.  Denis  Browne  rofe  to  fay  he  would  fecond 
both  thefe  intentions. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  under  the  prefent 
laws  of  the  Univerfity,  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  be  admitted  to  take  degrees  without  taking 
the  oaths  ufually  taken  by  Proteftants;  as  the 
Univerfity  is  a  corporation  deriving  by  charter 
under  the  Crown,  and  governed  by  laws  pre- 
fcribed  by  its  founder,  it  would  not  be  very  deco¬ 
rous  for  Parliament  to  break  through  thofe  laws  ; 
but  the  King  might,  if  fuch  was  his  pleafure,  di- 
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reft  the  College  to  difpenfe  with  thefe  oaths — and 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  wife  to  do  fo. 

Mr.  Knox  faid  it  was  not  his  intention  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown — but 
he  could  not  fee  how  this  propofal  wTas  an  in¬ 
fringement,  as  the  Bill  mud  in  its  ultimate  dage 
pafs  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  Crown,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  Royal  alfent,  neverthelefs,  if  any  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Univerfity  would  rife  and  fay  that 
the  wifh  of  the  Univerfity  was  to  have  thele  im¬ 
pediments  removed,  he  would  then  not  think  it 
necelfary  to  make  the  motion. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe.  The  Bill  is  intended 
to  remove  certain  difabilities  w  hich  the  Catholics 
(by  lawT)  labour  under ;  now  there  is  no  law  as 
to  this  point :  When  it  became  necelfary  for  me 
in  framing  the  Bill  to  fearch  through  the  laws 
relative  to  Education,  I  found  there  was  no  law 
to  prohibit  Roman  Catholics  from  taking  degrees, 
but  the  rules  of  the  Univerlity  itfelf ;  thefe  rules 
can  be  changed  whenever  the  Crown  fhall 
think  proper,  but  it  wTould  be  very  unbecoming 
for  the  Parliament  to  interfere. — As  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion — we 
differ  only  as  to  the  mode  of  cai  rying  it  into  effeS. 

Dottor  Browne  (College).  I  am  unable  to  fay 
what  the  fentiments  of  the  heads  of  the  College  are 
upon  this  fubjedf,  as  they  have  not  informed 
me ;  but  the  reafon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  has  dated  is  certainly  the  true  reafon  why 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  admitted  to  degrees  • 
If  it  fhall  deemed  expedient  to  admit  them,  the 
College  mud  be  much  enlarged,  and  a  greater 
number  of  Governors  mud  be  appointed.  My 
own  fentiment  is,  that  fuch  a  meafure  would  tend 
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much  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  make  them 
coalefce  with  Proteftants  ;  this  is  inv  own  fenti- 
meat,  and  the  fentiment  of  fevefal  perfons  of 
the  Univerfity,  but  I  cannot  fay  whether  it  be  the 
fentiment  of  the  majority.  If  the  Houfe  fhall 
think  the  meafure  expedient,  they  may  add  refs 
his  Majefiy  to  remove  the  oath  which  bars  them 
from  taking  degrees. 

Petition  of  Roman  Catholic  Committee. 

Mr.  Egan  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  which  he 
faid  was  iigned  by  fifty  of  the  molt  refpeCtable 
commercial  characters  in  this  city,  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  on  behalf  of  thenifelves  and  their  bre¬ 
thren  throughout  the  kingdom.— In  prelenting 
this  petition  he  confidered  himfelf  as  merely  com¬ 
plying  w  ith  his  duty — he  did  not  however  hold 
himfelf  bound  to  fupport  its  principle,  nor  to 
give  any  particular  vote  on  the  fubjeCt  to  come 
forward  on  this  night,  for  on  a  fubjeCt  of  fo 
.much  importance,  he  fhould  confider  it  criminal 
to  come  pre-determined. 

Mr.  Egan  then  read  the  petition  in  his  place, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

cfo  the  Right  Hon.  the  Knights ,  Citizens,  and  Bur- 
gejfes ,  in  Parliament  afjembled . 

The  Petition  .of  the  underfigned  Roman 
Catholics,  on  behalf  of  themfelves  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Humbly  Jheweth , 

4£  THAT  as  the  Houfe  has  thought  it  expedient 
to  diredt  their  attention  to  the  iituation  of  the 
<c  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to  a  further 
“  relaxation  ©f  the  penal  ftatutes  Rill  fubfifting 
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*c  againft  them,  they  beg  leave,  with  all  himil- 
“  lity,  to  come  before  the  Houfe  with  the  moil 
u  heartfelt  affurance  of  the  wifdom  and  jufdce  of 
*c  Parliament,  which  is  at  ail  times  defirous  moil 
“  gracioufly  to  attend  to  the  petitions  of  the 
6C  people;  they  therefore  humbly  prefume  to 
<£  ilibmit  to  the  Houfe  their  intrcaty  that  they 
*c  fhould  take  into  their  conlideration  whether 
u  the  removal  of  fome  of  the  civil  incapacities 
£i  under  which  they  labour,  and  the  refloration 
C£  the  petitioners  to  fome  fhare  in  the  elective 
“  franchile,  which  they  enjoyed  long  after  the 
cc  revolution,  will  not  tend  to  ftrengthen  the 
<c  Protehant  State,  add  new  vigour  to  induflry, 
**  and  afford  protection  and  happinefs  to  the  Ca~ 
tholics  of  Ireland  ;  that  the  petitioners  refer 
€e  with  confidence  to  their  conduCf  for  a  century 
“  paft,  to  prove  their  uniform  loyalty  and  fub- 
“  million  to  the  laws,  and  to  corroborate  their 
folemn  declaration,  that  if  they  obtain  from 
“  the  juftice  and  benignity  of  Parliament,  inch 
tc  relaxation  from  certain  incapacities,  and  a  par- 
C(  ticipation  in  that  franchife  which  will  raife* 
cc  them  to  the  rgnk  of  freemen,  their  gratitude 
<c  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  benefit,  and  that 
“  enjoying  fome  fhare  in  the  happy  Conftitution 
<c  of  Ireland,  they  will  exert  themfelves  with 
“  additional  zeal  in  its  confervation.” 

Mr.  Egan  then  read  the  names  figned  to  the 
petition,  (thole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Commit¬ 
tee)  and  he  t  ruffed  the  Houfe  would  receive  the 
petition,  and  decide  on  it  with  liberality. 

Mr, Ogle.  Sir,  I  do  not  rife  to  oppofe  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  petition— humble  in  its  words, 
but  bold  in  its  tenor  ;  but  I  rife  to  fay  that  the 
claims  that  are  every  moment  making  on  the 
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Proteflant  Afcendancy  mull  be  met;  a  line  muff 
be  drawn  fomewhere,  beyond  which  we  nmffc 
not  recede — and  I  will  caution  gentlemen  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  It  is  my  intention  when  the 
Bill  goes  into  committee,  to  move  to  expunge  the 
prefent  preamble,  and  introduce  another  for  the 
purpofe  of  maintaining  the  Proteftant  Interefis  of 
Ireland,  and  to  prevent  thefe  new  claims  which 
every  day  produces.  Every  thing  which  you 
grant  in  compliance  with  thofe  claims  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  is  juft  fo  much  loll  to  the  Proteft- 
ants  who  have  fent  us  here ;  as  one,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  their  rights;  and  I  think  it  my 
duty,  even  in  thefe  critical  times,  to  fhewr  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  meet  and  to  repel  claims  injuri¬ 
ous  to  their  in te reft,  and  deftru&ive  of  their 
afcendancy. 

Sir,  I  have  faid  that  this  is  a  petition  humble 
in  its  words,  but  bold  in  its  tenor;  and  I  now 
add,  it  means  much  more  than  it  profeffes— it  is 
figned  by  certain  individuals,  but  it  comes  in¬ 
deed  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Convention  fitting  ia 
Dublin.  It  is  true  their  claims  are  not  fo  ffrong- 
ly  expreffed  as  when  they  told  you  “  they  mull 
have  every  thing ,  and  that  they  would  perfevere 
’till  they  had  totally  overthrown  your  afcendancy 
but  fuch  as  it  is,  it  mufl  be  met  and  oppofed  at 
any  rifque. 

It  is  impoflible  to  grant  the  Roman  Catholics 
what  they  demand,  if  we  at  all  regard  the  Pro- 
teftant  fafety.  My  Hon.  friend  will  fee  by  the 
debate  of  this  night,  before  to-morrow’s  fun  fihall 
dawn  he  will  be  convinced  of  what  I  fay — I  do 
therefore  call  upon  gentlemen  to  agree  to  a  pre¬ 
amble  which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  Bill,  and 
which  will  pledge  them  no  farther  than  to  main¬ 
tain  that  Confutation  obtained  for  us  by  the  virtue 
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and  valour  of  our  great  and  good  deliverer ,  King 
William  the  Third . 

Mr  Egan.  Sir,  I  do  not  prefent  this  petition 
from  any  Convention,  or  with  any  knowledge  of 
its  coming  from  a  Convention — however,  I  will 
not  abufe  the  word  “  Convention,”  for  I  recoi¬ 
led  that  a  Convention  w  as  the  parent  of  the  Re¬ 
volution. 

The  Hon.  Denis  Browne  (alluding  to  afperities 
from  Mr.  Ogle  on  a  former  night)  faid,  when 
any  member  rofe  to  exprefs  an  opinion  wftiich 
happened  to  be  againft  the  caprice  of  feme 
gentlemen,  they  were  fure  to  encounter  inter¬ 
ruption  and  afperity.  He  hoped  however,  that 
as  freedom  of  fpeech  in  Parliament  was  always 
allowed,  even  by  the  Crown — no  member  of  that 
Houfe  w  ould  venture  to  encroach  on  the  privi¬ 
lege,  On  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he 
had  to  fay,  that  in  all  the  converfations  he  had 
ever  held  with  men  of  that  perfuaiion,  and  he 
had  converfed  with  many  of  them  of  refpedtabi- 
lity  and  intelligence,  not  one  had  ever  objected  to 
the  principle  of  Proteftant  afcendancy,  and  if 
he  thought  the  Bill  could  have  fuch  a  tendency, 
he  would  npt  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Ogle ,  conceiving  the  Hon.  Member  alluded 
to  him,  was  conftrained  to  avow  his  objections  to 
the  Bill,  becaufe  he  conceived  it  injurious  to  the 
Proteftant  afcendancy — but  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
tending  the  elective  franchife  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  he  wras  convinced  it  could  never  be  done, 
without  overturning  the  Proteftant  afcendancy  in 
every  town  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  petition  was  received,  read  by  the  clerk 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


On  the  Order  of  the  Day  For  the  Houfe  to 
refdlve  itfelf  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Houle,  to  take  into  confideration  a  Bill  to  re¬ 
move  certain  restraints  and  difabilities  therein 
mentioned,  to  which  his  Majefty’s  fubjecfs,  pro- 
fefiing  the  Popifh  religion,  are  now  lubjedt,  being 
read  ;  and  on  the  Speaker  putting  the  quedion, 
that  he  do  now  ledvfe  the  chair. 

Right  Hon.  Mr .  Ogle  fa  id,  he  rofe  once  more, 
not  to  enter  into  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  had 
already  fpoken  his  opinion  on  that  point,  but  he 
rofe  to  a  Ik,  whether  under  all  the  circumdances 
of  the  cafe,  it  was  proper  to  pafs  any  Bill  at  all 
this  Seffion  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics  r 
Every  man  who  heard  him  was,  he  confeffed,  as 
good  a  judge  as  he ;  but  though  he  would  pay 
attention  to  the  petitions  of  Roman  Catholics, 
approaching  Houfe  in  the  modeil  language  of 
humility,  he  never  would  yield  when  attacked 
under  the  banner  of  intimidation. 


Mr.  Denis  Browne ,  Sir,  I  certainly  did  hear 
the  Gentleman  who  fpoke  lad,  on  a  former  night 
object  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  fay,  he 
would  oppofe  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
a lligned  any  reafon  for  his  intention.  I  do  hear 
him  this  night  object  to  it,  becaufe  he  thinks  it’s 
purports  injurious  to  the  Proteftant  afcendancy, 
but  why  it  will  be  injurious  to  that  afcendancy  he 
has  not  dated ;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult,  at 
this  day  of  the  world,  to  reafon  againd  tolera¬ 
tion,  or  at  any  day  of  the  world,  to  find  in  the 
Bill  introduced  matter  injurious  to  the  Protefiant 
afcendancy,— If  ever  the  principle  of  toleration. 
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in  its  mod  liberal  ample  conftruftion,  was  more 
neceffary  for  one  country  than  another,  it  is  in 
this. 

Mr .  Ogle.  I  certainly  did  fay,  and  I  am  Hill 
of  the  fame  opinion,  that  it  is  not  in  human  wif- 
dom  to  pais  a  Bill  granting  fuch  privileges  to  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  without  injury  to  the  Proteftant 
afcendancy. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  will  not  urge  on  this  queftion  a 
word  of  abftrad  right ;  regulated  fociety  has  rights 
fuperior  to  all  natural  rights,  and  infomuch  as  re¬ 
gulation  and  good  order  are  fuperior  to  their  direCt 
reverfe,  fo  far  is  practical  eitablilhment  fuperior 
to  the  wild  theories  of  reafoning.  Ill-judging 
fpeculators,  who,  having  no  connections  to  fociety 
themfelves,  wTifh  to  ftrike  out  new  fyftems  and 
new  worlds  in  which  they  may  have  fuch,  without 
which  there  muft  always  be  a  want  in  the  mind 
of  man.  The  principle  is  narrowed  to  two 
points — firfl,  whether  it  is  the  intereft  of  this 
country  to  grant  ample  and  full  participation  of 
its  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  next,  wThether 
doing  fo,  will  probably  be  injurious  to  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  afcendancy.  Sir,  this  kingdom  from  the 
conqueft,  has  been  torn  by  internal  diffention  : 
firft,  between  the  Englilh  invader  and  Irifh  natives, 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  from  that  time,  to 
the  aufpicious  period  of  78,  by  the  religious  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Engiifh  Proteftant  and  Irifh 
Catholic.  In  this  quarrel,  more  fierce  and  inexo¬ 
rable  than  the  former,  fell  your  national  charac¬ 
ter,  your  trade  and  conftitution ;  there  was  no 
common  intereft ;  your  lands  remained  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  the  face  of  your  country  was  marked  by 
your  divifions  ;  you  were  known  to  the  world 
only  as  a  Britifh  province,  (as  emphatically  de- 

H  •  fcribed 
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or  i  bed  by  Lord  Clarendon) cc  Ireland,  a  gulpli  that 
fwallowed  all  that  could  be  had,  and  all  that 
could  be  got  from  England,  merely  to  keep  up, 
the  reputation  of  a  kingdom/’  Since  when  did 
you  emerge  from  this  hate  of  defolation  and  rife  in 
confequence?  From  the  time  that  your  religious 
difference  abated  ;  Since  when  did  your  country 
begin  to  look  up  ?  Since  when  was  your  trade 
obtained  and  eftablifhed  ?  Since  when  were  your 
law's  refpeded,  your  property  become  valuable  ? 
Since  when  were  you  confidered  as  a  rifmg 
country,  in  the  fcale  of  the  world  ?  Since  the 
period  of  72,  when  by  allowing  the  Catholics 
to  acquire  property  in  your  country,  you  added 
them  to  the  firm  oi  the  conftitution.  The  effe&s 
ol  toleration  on  the  profperity  of  the  world,  is 
eftablifhed  by  the  experience  of  ages  ;  its  effects 
are,  moll  recent,  and  raoft  known  in  this  country ; 
and  the  inference  that  I  think  can  be  fairly  a»d 
fully  drawn  from  this  ftatement  of  fads  is,  that  it 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  for  its  Par¬ 
liament,  by  the  modi  liberal  conceffions,  to  give 
this  great  body  of  people  an  intereft  in  this  land, 
that  will,  as  1  think  and  truft,  raife  us  to  a  degree 
of  happinefs  and  confequence,  that  the  molt 
languine  have  never  expected. 

Sir,  in  my  opinion,  the  wifhes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  mifreprefented  and  mifun- 
derltood.  They  never  contended  with  the  Pro- 
teflanH  rite  reft  tor  afcendancy.  They  are  fatisfied 
that  you  fhould  enjoy  that  fuperiority  of  rights 
you  are  attached  to,  and  that  you  have  polfeffed 
Tince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  only  defire 
of  you  to  remove  from  them,  in  days  of  union 
and  light,  thofe  reftridions  that  were  impofed 
on  them  in  the  days  of  darknefs  and  divifion,  that 
are  materially  injnxous  to  ourfelves,  inafmuch 
as  they  drive  half  the  ability  of  the  land  from  its 
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fervice,  and  they  do  not  think  your  doing  fo 
would  be  injurious  to  your  afcendancy ;  and  rea¬ 
soning  from  fa&s,  they  tell  you,  that  when  they 
had  more  of  power  than  they  now  demand  by 
their  petition,  or  have  ever  any  way  demanded,  - 
your  afcendancy  was  prefer ved  ;  when  they  had 
members  in  your  Parliament,  and  ele&ed  your 
Parliaments,  no  lefs  than  thirty-nine  penal  laws 
paffed  again!!  them,  depriving  them  of  all  the 
lights  of  nature  ;  driving  them  from  habitations 
that  their  forefathers  had  colonized  and  inhabited  ; 
profcribing  the  priehs  of  their  religion  as  noxious 
animals;  altering  modes  of  trial  in  their  disfavour, 
finally  preventing  them  from  acquiring  property 
in  their  native  land,  and  of  all  rights  in  its 
legislation.  They  tell  you  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Proteftants,  that  a  Proteftant  go¬ 
vernment  and  Church,  and  your  connexion  with 
England  mult  preferve  your  afcendancy.  What¬ 
ever  privileges  you  extend  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  relax  the  laws  that  prevent  the  exertion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  caufe  of  Ireland, 
and  that  exertion  will  be  found.  Experience  has 
proved  to  you  that  their  exertion  will  never  be 
ufed  but  for  the  lupport  of  your  eftablifhment — in 
times  of  threatened  danger  and  invafion  they 
have  proved  it — they  Hood  foremoft  in  the  ranks 
of  your  national  army,  and  never  remembered  a 
grievance  of  their  own  in  times  of  common 
danger.  I  am  happy  to  find  from  the  fide  of  the 
Houle  the  petition  had  been  prefented  whence  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  friends,*  all  I  can  fay 
is,  that  their  exertion  has  been  rather  tardy,  if  it 
be  meant  to  perfuade  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
they'  are  their  friends.  The  bill  does  not  go  as 
fully  as  I  could  wifh  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Ca the? lies,  but  its  purports  are  benefits,  and  will 
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be  a  bright  feature  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Weltrporland  s  Government. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  could  not  perceive  either 
in  the  principle  or  in  the  tenor  of  the  bill  any 
ground  for  the  objections  of  his  Rt.  Hon.  friend, 
(Mr.  Ogle)— If  he  did  not  very  well  know  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  fentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  the  reverie  of  thofe  imputed  to  them,  he 
never  would  have  coppe  forward  on  their  behalf 
He  came  to  the  Houfe  from  Roman  Catholics — 
not  dictating  to  Parliament,  but  profefii'ng  them- 
felves  grateful  for  paff  favours,  and  declaiming 
the  preiumption  of  pointing  out  to  Parliament 
any  meafure  of  relaxation,  but  relying  on  the 
wildoni  and  generofity  of  the  Houfe  for-fuch  in¬ 
dulgences  as  it  fhould  deem  .confident  with  the 
cifcumftances  of  the  times,  and  with  giving  their 
pall  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  He  de- 
lired  not  to  put  authority  into  their  hands,  but 
implements  of  induftry  for  the  improvement  of 
our  arts,  and  fuch  profeffional  privileges  as  fhould 
induce  themtofpend  lives  intheir  native  land,  and 
devote  their  talents  to  the  fervice  of  their  country. 
He  delired  to  level  the  wall  of  reparation  that 
divided  the  people  from  each  other,  to  unite  them 
id  the  ties  of  human  happinefs,  and  nq  longer  by 
refuting  them  the  benefits  of  education  at  home 
fend  them  abroad  ;  on  the/e  grounds  he  hoped 
the  bill  would  no  farther  be  oppofed  by  his  Right 
Hpn.  Friend. 

rc1  ,  .  rt«  .  , ;  •  P.  ;r  •'  ■  ; 

Mr.  Hardy  faid,  that  he  was  in  a  great  meafure 
•anticipated  ip  what  he  meant  to  fay  by  the  Plon. 
Baronet,  (Sir  H.  Laugrifhe)  who  had  juft  fat 
down,  he  faid  he  fofe  particularly  then,  to  take 
notice  of  fomething  that  had  fallen  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ogle)  over  the  way, 

who 
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who  Teemed  averfe  to  proceeding  on  the -bill  at  all. 
Or  to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair.  It,  Mr. 
Hardy  fold,  the  bill  went  to  an  entire  and  abrupt 
relaxation  of  ail  the  laws  aliening  the  Roman 
.Catholics,  in  that  cafe  be  would-  agree  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  the  propiiety  of 
poitponing  the  bill  till  next  feffions  ;  for  however 
decided  his  disapprobation  was  or  the  entire  code 
of  Roman  Catholic  laws,  he  would  not  prefume 
on  that  opinion  in  the  leaft,  to- give  his  afliftance 
to  a  hidden  breaking  down  of  them  all;  on  the 
contrary,  the  relaxation  of  thofe  laws  mull  be, 
as  it  has  hitherto  and  wifely  been,  gradual,  and 
any  bill  that  went  againft  that  fyftein,  required 
deep  confideration.— But  as  the  pvefent  bill  went 
only  to  a  few'  proportions,  to  a  few  juft  and  pro¬ 
per  conceilTons,  which,  with  feme  modifications, 
would  in  all  probability  meet  the  general  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Houfe,  in  that  cafe,  and  consi¬ 
dering  that  the  Houfe  had  now  fat  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  been  in  pofieftion  of  the  fubjeci 
tor  more  than  three  weeks,  he  thought  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  delay  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  what  feeiged  to  be  generoufly  relin- 
quifhe.d,  fhould  be  fpeedily,  though  not  precipi¬ 
tately  granted— -He  therefore  was  for  gojng  into 
the  committee  direblly.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
Ipoke  of  alarms  and  appreheniions  wTich  had 
gone  abroad  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 
country;  that  was  with  him  a  decided  reafon  for 
going  into  the  bill;  for,  -when  he  looked  round 
him,  however  little  difpofed  to  any  thing  like 
adulatory  language,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  laying, 
that  the  p relent.  Houfe  of  Commons,  whatever 
faults  it  might  be  liable  to,  poftefted  at  leaft  as 
much  genius,  good  fenfe,  and  as  much  Parliamen¬ 
tary  knowledge  and  experience  as  any  Houfe  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  therefore,  he  was  not  afraid, 

with 
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with  fuch  aids,  and  fuch  qualifications,  for  the 
diicuiiion  of  any  bill,  to  meet  that  particular 
bill ;  it  would  be  di (cuffed,  he  hoped,  with  temper 
and  fairnefs,  and  that  difcuflion  would  go  farther 
in  quieting  any  alarms  and  appreheniions,  than 
any  thing  elle  poflibly  could. 

Another  reafon  had  been  adduced  againft  the 
entertaining  this  bill— -the  violent  language  held 
out  by  the  Roman  Catholics. — Mr.  Hardy  laid  he 
had  read  many  of  their  publications;  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  fome  of  them,  and  the  fentiments  which 
.they  contained,  met  his  approbation. -—‘Others  he 
could  not  fay  fo  much  for,  they  were  wild,  vifi- 
onary,  and  indifcreet.  But  admitting  that  they 
were  highly  exceptionable  in  many  re  1  pedis,  was 
the  good  condudt  of  a  century  to  be  effaced  by 
the  warm  language  of  a  day  ?  And  if  the  Koufe 
of  Commons  entertained  favourable  fentiments  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  could  they  have 
a  ft  longer  inducement  to  go  into  the  bill  than  the 
very  realbn  which  is  adduced  to  diffuade  them 
from  it  ?  For  if  the  Roman  Catholics  have  made 
life  of  indifcreet  language,  or  if  they  have  fallen 
into  bad  company,  who  made  ufe  ot  this  language 
for  them,  furely,  in  that  cale,  it  would  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  incumbent  on  Parliament  to  take  them  out 
* 

of  the  hands  of  fuch  people,  as  foon  as  pollible, 
and  by  a  generous  and  jult  policy  towards  them, 
to  invite  them  to  an  early  confidence  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  the  entire  exciulion  of  all  fuch  dangerous 
auxiliaries,  who  would  only  injure  their  caufe 
inltead  of  fuppoiting  it.  As  to  the  particular 
claufes  of  the  bill,  he  would,  with  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  lioufe,  (peak  to  them  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Colonel  Btaqukre  faid,  lie  thought  fome  thing 
fheuld  be  done  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 

that; 
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that  Proteftants  ought  to  yield  fuch  things  as  were 
not  unreafonable;  The  objeds  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Baronet  with  fuch  radiance 
of  intellect,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  granted  by 
the  Houfe,  as  a  reward  for  their  long  obedience, 
and  for  their  having  for  fo  many  years  complied 
with  every  propofition  of  Ad miaift ration.  The 
Hon.  Baronet  has  explained  the  bill  in  fuch  a 
lucid  manner ,  that  he  had  left  little  for  any  one 
elfe  to  fay ;  this,  however,  he  would  add,  that 
he  was  confident  it  would  lead  the  Pvoman  Catho¬ 
lic  to  contentment,  but  would  not  introduce  him 
to  power.  .  , 

Mr.  Ruxton  faid,  he  would  never  regulate  his 
public  duty  by  private  feeling — -and  on  the  p re¬ 
lent  occafion  he  thought  he  could  not  perform 
that  duty  in  any  way  more  properly  than  in  ob- 
ftinately  and  vigoroufly  oppofing  the  bill. — For 
how  was  it  the  Houfe  were  called  on  to  relax  the 
feverities  complained  of?  Was  it  becaufe  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  had  formed  therp (lives  into  bodies,  and 
figned  declarations,  manifeftoes,  and  other  fuch 
compofitions,  libellous  on  Parliament  and  the 
conflitudom — They  did  not  folicit,  as  indul¬ 
gence,  but  they  demanded  as  right,  that  which 
could  only  flow  as  a  boon  from  the  benignity  and 
not  from  the  pulillanimity  of  Parliament.  They 
laboured,  it  was  true,  under  certain  difabilities, 
but  they  were  fuch  as  ought  to  be  impofed  on 
men  profefling  fuch  religious  fentiments  Thev 
enjoyed,  nevertbelefs,  liberty  of  ccnfcience,  and 
protellion  of  property  equally  with  any  other 
clafs  of  their  fellow  fubjefts,  and  could  have  no 
real  grievance  to  lament,  except  that  of  obeying 
they  fceptre  they  wiflied  to  fway. 

_  He  therefore  was  averfe  to  the  prefent  bill, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 

tion. 
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fion,  in  (baking  thole  props  by  which  it  had  been 
fo  long  fuppbrted.  *  '  ,  ’  -  ■  > 

Mr.  Staples  thought  the  prefent  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  under  a  mandate  of  a  Britifh  mi- 
nifter,  and  as  fuch  fup ported  by  adminiftration 
here,  rather  than  as  a  rneafure  in  which  the 
fenfe  of  Parliament,  or  the  Proteftant  interefts 
were  cbnfulred.  He  wifhed  to  know  if  any 
farther  concefiions  to  Roman  Catholics  were  in¬ 
tended,  or  if  any  line  was  to  be  drawn,  in  order 
to  mark  out  the  ultimate  boundary  of  fuch  mea- 
fu  res— and  be  fig  mined  his  wifli  of  moving  fome 
flrong  declaratory  claufe  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  on  this  head.1 

Mr.  Code  fa  id,  that  confcious  as  he  was  of 
•  he  fpirit  of  the  Houle  to  refill  every  meafure  in- 
in  rions  to  the  Froteftant  and  conftitutionai  inte- 
refts  of  the  country,  he  had  no  obje&ion  to  the 
committal  of  the  bill — nor  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every' privilege  con¬ 
fident  with  the  principles  of  Proteftant  afeen- 
daney  and  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  rank  who  have  come  forward 
w  ith  an  Addrefs  to  the  Government  of  the  coun¬ 
try— with  an  addrefs  expreffive  of  gratitude  for 
palt  benefits,  and  reliance  on  the  wifdom  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  their  Proteftant  countrymen  for  future, 
ought  to  be  treated  wirh  every  degree  of  refped 
and  indulgence  :  But  there  are  men  in  this  country 
that  would  level  all  diftin&ions,  and  throw  o.ur 
glorious  Conftitution  in  the  duft  ;  to  fuch  the 
flighted  conceftlon  never  fliould  be  made., 

Mr.  Secretary  Hobart ,  in  anfvver  to  what  had 
fallen  fiom  Mr.  Staples,  laid,  h.e  knew  of  no  con¬ 
ceftion  s  intended  to  Roman  Catfioli.es/  but  what 
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were  mentioned  in  the  bill  propofed  by  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend,  and  to  thofe,  fo  far  as  he  could 
collect,  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Houle  was  fa¬ 
vourable;  but  with  refpedt  to  the  meafure  of 
drawing  any  line  for  the  future  condudt  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  this  topic,  it  was  a  meafure  he  would 
never  prefume  to  attempt.  With  refpedt  to  man¬ 
dates  of  a  Britifh  miniiter  on  the  fubject,  he  knew 
of  none. 

Mr.  Staples  replied,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  but  decent  on  the  part  of  Adminiftration,  to 
have  confulted  the  fenfe  of  the  Proteflant  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  country,  before  fuch  a  meafure  was 
brought  forward.— He  thought  the  opinion  of 
every  Proteflant  of  property  in  the  country  ought 
to  have  been  previoufly  confulted — -but  he  feared 
it  was  3  meafure  of  abfolute  command  from  a 
Britifh  minifler,  and  therefore  hoped  the  fpirit  of 
the"  Horde  would  refill  it. 

Sir  Thomas  OJhorn The  Bill  being  brought 
forward  by  the  advice  of  that  nioft  able  Miniiter, 
fhould  haye  his  affent. 

Mr.  Shericlan.  On  entering  Parliament  he 
formed  this  refolujrion,  that  no  apprehenlion 
fhould  fijence,  no  temptation  lure  him* — he  fhould 
not,  however,  have  fpoken  on  the  fubjedt,  in  its 
prefect  ftage,  if  an  anfwer  had  been  given  to 
the  queftion  put  by  his  Hon.  friend,  and  if  an 
Hon.  Baronet  had  not  faid,  “  The  Bill  has  my 
approbation,  becaufe  introduced  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Britifh  whom  he  is  pleated 

to  flile  <c  moll  able.” 

Sir  Thomas  Ojhorne.  I  did  not  fay  di  reel  ion,  1 
faid  advice. 

I  Mr . 
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Mr\  Sheridan.  If  I  were  compiling  a  diSioriafy, 
1  think  I  fhould  bell  explain  c<  advice  of  a  Minif- 
ter”  by  the  fingle  word  command. — -It  is  but  j'uf- 
tice  to  the  Hon.  mover  of  this  Bill  to  fay  every 
one  muh  approve  the  manner  in  which  it  w^as  in¬ 
troduced  by  him ;  he  brought  it  forward  with  all 
the  good  fenfe  of  an  experienced  fenator,  and  all 
the  embellifhments  of  an  elegant  clahicai  mind — 
he  was  happy  in  the  particular  circumhances 
attending  it  on  the  night  of  its  introduction,  and 
furely  all  mull  admire  and  relpeCl  the  cool  but 
decided  fpirit,  which  feemed  to  poffefs  almoft 
every  member  in  the  Houfe. — If  the  agitated  fub- 
jed  out  of  doors  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Jias  not  only  been  injurious  to  their  own,  but  alio 
to  the  public  caufe,  by  dulling  the  public  mind  to 
objeClsof  great  magnitude — if  fo  circumftanced* 
Adminihration  has  obtained  what  is  called  a 
quiet  feffion — hill  he  could  congratulate  his 
country  on  fome  difcoveries  derived  from  her 
prefent  fituation.  It  is  now  apparent,  that  no 
body  of  men,  however  compofed,  dire&ed  or  ad- 
vifed,  can  with  fuccefs  dictate  to  the  Legiflature  : 
the  more  turbulent  their  refolves,  the  weaker  will 
be  their  effect : — and  it  is  now  apparent,  that 
there  are  quehions  on  which  no  Government, 
however  ftrong,  dr  however  inclined,  dare  ven¬ 
ture.— He  fa  id,  he  fpoke  in  general,  and  did  not 
apply  it  now;  but  if,  in  a  future  feffion  of  Par¬ 
liament,  fome  Scotch  Secretary  in  England,  en¬ 
vious  of  the  tranquil  hate  of  this  country,  and 
even  of  her  how  growing  profperity,  if  jealous 
on  the  idea  of  Ireland’s  imperial  crow  n,  his  coun¬ 
try  having  only  a  moiety  in  one,  he  fhould  fee  in 
perfpe&ive  fa  paradox  in  expreffion,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  in  event)  a  union  produced  by  dissen- 
tion  if  in  a  future  fehion  fuch  a  Miniher 
Should  fend  his  Cardinal  Legate,  or  Nuncio,  to 
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negociate  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  at  prefect  po¬ 
litically  feparated  from  their  political  brethren 
by  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  hate,  if  this  envoy 
lhouid  offer  this  great  body  of  the  people  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  upon  the  fmali  facriftce  of  the  Proteft- 
ant  intereft  ;  if  this  envoy  fhould  infinuate,  “  if 
you  do  not  receive  them,  oppohtion  perhaps  1 
will — why,  this  Ambaftador  extraordinary  might 
depart  unmolefted  by  a  Chief  Juftice’s  warrant,  or 
an  Attorney  General’s  information ;  there  being 
no  danger  in  the  bufioefs,  might  juftify  the  inat¬ 
tention  of  the  law  officers — he  might  depart  con¬ 
trary  to  his  million,  in  peace,  to  Paris— to  that  beau¬ 
tiful  meteor  the  Queen  of  France — to  Coblentz — - 
to  Marffial  Broglio,  or  the  Pope.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  may  now  learn,  that  it  is  to 
the  wifdom  and  liberality  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  they  ought  to  lock,  and  that  foreign  or 
minifterial  negociation  mult  be  ever  fufpicious 
and  never  fuccefsful ; — every  man  mull  agree, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  every  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
telfant  afcendancy  ;  but  as  he  knew  “  Proteftant 
afcendancy,”  might  be  ufed  perhaps  by  fome  in  a 
very  narrow,  and  by  others  in  a  too  enlarged 
fenfe,  he  begged  leave  to  fubmit  his  idea  of  Pro- 
teftant  afcendancy  to  the  Houfe  : — by  Proteftant 
afcendancy  he  meant,  a  Proteftant  King,  to  whom 
only  being  Proteftant  we  owed  allegiance — a 
Proteftant  Houfe  of  Peers,  compofed  of  Proteft¬ 
ant  Lords  Spiritual  in  Proteftant  fucceffion,  of  , 
Proteftant  Lords  Temporal,  with  Proteftant  in¬ 
heritance,  and  a  Proteftant  Houle  of  Commons, 
elected  and  deputed  by  Proteftant  conftituents — 
in  fhort,  a  Proteftant  Legiflative,  a  Proteftant 
judicial,  and  a  Proteftant  Executive,  in  all  and 
each  of  their  varieties,  degrees,  and  gradations. 

Is  He 
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He  knew  there  were  fame  who  would  ftile  this 
prejudice;  it  might  be  fa,  but  it  had  grownup 
with  him,  and  it  was  the  belt  coriclufron  his  nn- 
derflanding  could  enable  him  to  make,  from  no 
inattentive  confideration  on  the  fubjed.— There 
Were  fame,  he  was  farry  for  it,  who  think  reli¬ 
gion  a  prejudice,  and  he  had  read  works  where 
the  author^  would  ferioufly  inculcate  this  doc¬ 
trine,  that  a  Veligion  of  the  State  was  an  idle 
idea  ;  among  the  fplendid  impofitkms  of  Gib¬ 
bon  the  Fiiftorian,  who  facrifices  much  to  com¬ 
petition  arid  fiile  Of  expreffion,  we  find  “Rome 
become  the  common  temple  of  her  fubjedls,  and 
all  the  Gods  of  mankind  were  free  of  the  city,5* 
what  kind  of  body  politic  a  Corporation  of  Gods 
Would  make  in  any  State,  arid  how  an  ariftocracy 
of  deities  might  be  relifhed  in  'a  Republic,  is  a 
pleafant  JftatlaUve  fnbjed.  At  this  day  he  believed 
the  bell,  tire  moll  wife  and  mod  moral  opinion  is, 
that  religion  is  eflential  in  fociety,  and  where 
there  are  lefveral  feds,  one  mud  necelfarily  be 
paramount— the  prefent  Bill  invited  no  further 
obfervation,  there  were  four  propositions;  three 
were  innocent,  perhaps  deferable  ;  one  was 
Hr  iking,  he  meant  the  bar,  on  which  he  had  not 
yet  a  decided  opinion,  but  in  Committee  it  would 
be  coolly  and  fully  inveftigated. 

Mr.  Michael  Smyth.  Relaxed  and  exhaufted 
from  a  variety  of  caufes,  which  it  would  be  ar¬ 
rogant  in  me  to  trouble  the  Houfe  by  Hating,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  ha^e  obtruded  upon  you 
this  night,  but  from  the  turn  which  the  debate 
has  latterly  taken  ;  I  feel  it  my  duty,  before  it 
Concludes,  to  falicit  the  permififion  of  the  Houfe  to 
Tub  mil  to  them  very  briefly  my  humble  thoughts 
upon  the  principle  of  the  prefent  Bill.  From  the 
line  of  my  proieffion  I  have,  Sir,  upon  fever  al 
,  -  occafions. 
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oecafions,  been  forced  into  an  intimate  confide* 
ration  of  that  code  of  laws  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Popery  Laws, — by  which  means  I 
became  enabled  to  form,  and  am,  I  think,  now 
not  altogether  incompetent  to  deliver  a  tolerably 
adequate  opinion  of  their  nature  and  their  cha¬ 
racter. — Sir,  I  never  read  them  but  with  horror, 
nor  reflected  upon  them  but  with  a  mingled  fen- 
fat  ion  of  for  row  and  of  fhame.  I  hailed  the 
relaxation  of  them  as  the  aufpicious  dawn — and  I 
looked,  and  do  loo}. ,  to  their  utter  and  final  abro¬ 
gation,  as  to  the  meridian  glory  of  my  country’s 
welfare  and  profperity. 

Impreil  with  thefe  fentiments,  I  could  not  bur. 
rejoice  when  the  Kon.  Baronet  who  firft  moved 
this  Bill,  introduced  it  into  the  Houfe ;  and  i 
inftantly  determined,  if  neceffary,  to  give  it  my 
feeble,  though  bed  fUpport ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  I  fondly  hoped  that  being,  as  I  deemed  it, 
in  its  nature  highly  expedient,  in  its  conceflions 
extremely  moderate,  and  in  its  confequences 
likely  to  be  eminently  falutary,  it  would  not  only 
efcape  every  thinj|  like  angry  oppofition,  but 
pafs  into  a  law  in  all  the  dignity  of  unanimous 
and  Univerfal  approbation. 

The  obje&s  which  this  Bill  embraces  are  but 
few ;  it  propofes  to  admit  cur  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  into  the  profeilion  and  practice  of  the 
law  in  all  its  various  departments  •,  to  enable 
them  alfo  to  eftablifh  literary  feminaries  and 
academies  for  the  inftruClion  and  education  of 
their  own  youth;  and  to  permit  intermarriages 
of  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics ;  w  ith  feme 
fubordinate  provifions,  on  which  I  mean  not  at 
prefent  to  trouble  the  Houle  with  my  obfer rati¬ 
ons.  As  to  the  fiift  and  fecond  of  thefe  mea- 
fures,  juftice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  (bund 
policy,  forbid  all  re  lift  a  nee  to  them.  We  all 
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know  that  arts  and  faiences,  like  foils,  are  beft 
improved  by  culture;  nor  is  the  profperity  ot 
a  nation  more  marked  by  the  number  and  induf- 
try  of  its  citizens,  than  the  perfection  of  fci- 
ence  is  infured  by  the  multitude  ana  competition 
of  its  Undents  and  its  votaries,  juft  Heaven ! 
Sir,  is  the  “  ample  page  of  knowledge”  to  be 
withheld  for  ever  from  our.  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  citizens  ?  As  to  them,  are  the  facred  foun¬ 
tains  of  fcience  and  of  truth  to  be  for  ever  dried 
up  ?  Is  more,  much  more  than  half  the  genius  of 
the  land  to  be  corydem ned  to  pine  and  languifh  in 
obfcurity  for  ever  ?— - for  ever  to 

44  - * — - blufh  unfeen, 

44  And  wade  its  fvveetnefs  on  the  defert  air.” 

Or  is  to  be  for  ever  banifhed  from  our  hoft 
pitabie  fhores,  to  feek  a  wretched  afylum  in 
fome  diftant  land,  until  happily  at  length  impell¬ 
ed  and  elevated  by  its  native  energy,  it  may 
ferve  to  dignify  fome  foreign  court,  or  to  il¬ 
luminate  fome  other  hemifphere  ?- — Forbid  it, 
Heaven  !  Forbid  it  the  juftice  and  humanity  of 
my  country  !  Forbid  it  every  motive,  and  every 
principle  that  ought  to  fway  the  human  heart, 
or  guide  the  human  inteliedl! — No,  Sir,  we  will 
admit,  cheerfully  admit  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  into  the  profelfion  of  the  law'  ;  we  will 
receive  them  with  open  arms  ;  we  .will  enable 
and  encourage  them  to  qualify  for  that  import¬ 
ant  ftation  ;  we  will  contend  and  ftruggle  with 
them  in  the  honeft  and  honorable  purfuits  of 
fortune  and  of  fame;  and  if  vanquifhed  in  the 
ft  rife,  we  will  join  with  the  furrounding  world  in 
admiring  thofe  talents  which,  though  we  could 
jaot  equal,  we  dared  to  emulate. 

With 
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With  refpect  to  the  intermarriages  of  Proteft- 
ants  and  Roman  Catholics,  I  feel  affined  it  is 
a  meaiure  that  can  never  meet  refinance  within 
thofe  walls*— In  a  country  eminently  diftinguifhed 
bv  the  beauty  of  its  women  and  gallantry  of  its 
men,  fhall  it  be  adjudged  criminal  to  admire  that 
.form,  whofe  V 

“ - Every  ftep  is  grace, 

**  And  every  gelture  dignity  and  love  V* 

Shall  it  be  deemed  a  breach  of  allegiance  to  pay 
homage  to  beauty  ?  Shall  loyalty  be  fet  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  nature  ?  Shall  our  gracious  Sovereign 
be  forced  to  aifpute  titles  with  the  “  mighty 
monarch  of  the  human  heart?”  And  fhall  love  in 
Ireland— fhall  love — be  made  little  lefs  than  high 
treafon  by  law  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  punifhment  of 
Tantalus  was  mercy  to  this.  Such  horrid  laws 
find  their  remedy  in  their  impotence — their 
cruelty  defeats  and  deffroys  their  effed,  and  they 
become  inoperative,  became  they  are  unnatural. 
Where  God  and  nature  enjoin  admiration  and 
efleem,  it  is  vain,  as  well  as  ilnful,  in  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  union.  The  inftinciive  paflions  of  the  human 
heart  will  force  their  way  in  fpite  of  every  cruel 
effort  to  check  or  to  fubdue  them  ;  and  when 
indulged — when  yirtucufly  and  honourably  in¬ 
dulged— gracious  Heaven  !  fhall  all  their  holy  joys 
— Thai!  all  their  facred  and  my Ji trims  raptures  be, 
by  a  mercilefs  law,  converted  inio -pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  ?  Shall  the  nuptial  torch  ferve  only  to  light 
its  unoffending,  yet  unhappy,  votaries  to  their  * 
temporal  undoing?  And  lhall  the  doa ting  hufoand 
be  forced  to  contemplate  in  the  perfon  of  his 
lovely  wife,  the  fatal  drag,  call  upon  his  honeit 
ambition  ; — the  beauteous,  innocent,  pitiable  bur¬ 
then  that  is  to  weigh  him  down  in  life,  and  mar 
his  fortune  and  his  fame  for  ever. 

A  wav 
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Away  with  fueh  abominable  laws !  Away 
with  fuch  favage  legillation  and  away — for 
ever  away  with  fuch  mifchievous  and  fuch  mer- 
aids  policy.  Let  us,  I  conjure  the  Houfe  by  the 
i acred  names  of  charity  and  benevolence  1  Let 
us  maintain  the  caiife  and  affert  the  honeft,  virtu¬ 
ous  claims  of  nature — Let  us  abjure  all  tyranny 
over  the  human  heart  and  vindicate  and  protect 
thefe  amiable  and  irrefiftible  attachments  which 
are  the  prime  fources,  not  only  of  all  domeftic 
happinefs,  but  alfo  of  all  national  ftrcngth,  prof- 
peiity,  and  glory.  Let  us  once  more  thiow  wide 
the  golden  gates  of  hallowed  love,  and  let  Hy¬ 
meneal  fongs  and  the  fympathetic  murmurs  of 
united  hearts  render  cc  our  groves  harmonious.” 

I  fear  I  have  trefpalfed  on  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe  too  long,  and  fhall  therefore  haften  to 
conclude ;  but  before  I  refume  my  feat,  let  me  in 
the  moil  folemn,  yet  in  the  moft  fuppliant  manner, 
entreat  of  thole  gentlemen  who  may  be  appre- 
henfive  of  the  confequence  of  the  prefent  bill, 
th3t  while  they  regard,  with  a  heady  eye,  the 
Protejlant  inttrejl ,  they  do  not  overlook  the 
Roman  Catholic  virtue ;  that  is  in  their  anxiety  to 
preferve  what  is  called  the  Protejlant  afcendancyr 
they  forget  not  to  alleviate  the  Roman  Catholic 
grievances  ;  fo  that  while  one  party  fhall  be  happy 
in  the  poffeflion  of  prerogative*  the  other  may  be 
contented  in  the  participation  of  privilege,™ 
always  remembering  that  kindnefs  on  the  one 
hand,  will  not,  cannot  fail  of  producing  gratitude 
on  the  other — until,  after  a  lengthened  period  of 
mutual  harmony,  cordiality,  and  affedtion,  that 
happy  moment,  fo  much,  lodevoutly  to  be  wifhed 
for  by  every  real  friend  of  this  country,  fhall 
arrive,  when  the  divided  names  of  Proteftant 
and  Roman  Catholic  fhall  be  heard  no  more,  but 
mellowed  and  melted  awTay,  fhall  finally  lofe  thern- 
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felves  in  the  more  endearing,  glorious,  and  divine 
appellations  of — Friend — Brother — Fellow 

Chriftian.  ay»4  IrisktrtArtl 

Colonel  Hutchinfon.  As  other  Gentlemen  have 
fpoken  at  large  on  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  of  doing  the  fame. — This 
great  fubjedf  requires  unequivocal,  and  deciiive 
language  : — I  fhall  fpeak  my  fentiments  upon  it 
with  the  utmoft  fubmiflion,  but  with  the  utmoft 
firmnefs  ;  I  may  value  your  applaufe  ;  but  I  fhould 
be  unworthy  of  a  feat  in  this  Houfe,  if  I  could 
fear  your  cetifure,  when  I  aded  in  conformity  to 
the  dictates  of  my  judgment,  after  the  beft  confi- 
deration  I  could  give  an  important  queftion — the 
opinions  which  on  this  night  I  fhall  mention,  I 
adopted  in  early  youth — my  manhood  has  con¬ 
firmed  them ;  I  am  confident  they  are  founded  on 
the  immutable  principles  of  truth  and  reafon;  I 
fhall  therefore  never  ceafe  to  cherifh  them  'till  I 
ceafe  to  exift. 

Unfortunately  for  this  country,  thofe  jealoufies 
between  Catholics  and  Protefiants,  which  every 
good  man  hoped  -were  buried  in  oblivion,  are 
now  riling  again — I  accuf$  no  man  either  within 
thefe  walls  or  without  them,  but  I  implore  the 
attention  of  you  all,  and  truft  that  this  will  prove 
a  con  tell,  not  of  paflion,  but  of  reafon — not  of 
prejudice  but  of  argument ;  fears  have  been  men* 
tioned  in  this  capital,  and  in  this  Houfe,  of  dan¬ 
gers  threatening  the  Proteftant  afcendancy;  thefe 
fentiments  have  extended  themfelves  to  the  utmoft 
corners  of  the  ifland,  and  have  been  reverberated 
back  again  to  us. — Relying  on  the  wdfdom  of  this 
Houfe,  and  on  the  moderation  of  the  Protefi¬ 
ants  of  Ireland,  I  will  hope  that  this  heated  col- 
lifion  between  the  conftituent  and  the  reprefenta- 
tive  body,  fhall  never  create  a  fame  which  may 
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devour  and  con  fume  this  ill-fated  country — I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  regret  that  this  great  fubjeCi  has  not 
been  canvaffed  with  that  temper  which  the  invei- 
tigation  of  truth  and  fair  difcuffion  naturally  re¬ 
quire;  but  as  I  do  not  feel  thefe  apprehenfions, 
and  cannot  fee  any  danger  which  could  arife  to 
the  Proteftant  eftablifhment  from  the  further 
emancipation  of  the  Catholic  body,  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  date  my  reafons  why  I  am  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  to  anfwer  feveral  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fure. 

I  ftiall  vote  for  the  comittal  of  this  Bill — the 
only  obje&ion  that  I  can  have  to  it  is,  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough: — it  embraces  four  ob- 
jeCls, — the  right  of  taking  apprentices,  and  of 
keeping  fehools,  the  power  of  intermarriages, 
and  of  being  called  to  the  bar — I  really  thought 
that  a  Bill  fo  harmlefs,  fo  innocent,  io  inoffenfive — 
a  Bill  which  gives  fo  little,  and  that  little  fo  rea- 
fonable,  might  have  palfed  into  a  law  without 
objection  and  without  debate. - The  inge¬ 

nuity  of  Gentlemen  would  probably  have  been 
at  a  lofs,  if  the  favourite  topic  of  the  Proteftant 
aicendancy  had  not  fuggefted  itfelf — In  this  man¬ 
ner  of  reafoning,  I  acknowledge  there  is  much 
philofophy  and  depth  of  thought :  for  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  mechanic  will  affuredly  find,  the  Proteft¬ 
ant  aicendancy  in  the  monopoly  of  trade  ;  and 
the  Proteftant  School-Mafter  will  life  his  learning 
to  difcover  this  fame  afcendancyin  the  monopoly 

of  teachings - -Beauty,  honor,  virtue,  truth, 

might  poflibky  in  the  perfon  of  a  woman  and  a 
wile  convince  a  Profteant  hufband,  that  though  a 
Catholic  was  not  to  be  trufted  with  power  or 
office,  a  perfon  of  that  religon  might  conftitute 
the  joy  the  pride,  the  happinefs,  the  confolation 
of  domeftic  life.- — If  the  law  were  a  proteftion 

of 
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of  lefs  liberality,  the  Protedant  barrifter  might 
fearch  for  this  fame  afcendancy,  in  the  de- 
preffion  of  the  indudry  and  the  abilities  of  his 
Catholic  brother — Certainly  the  prefervation  of 
this  afcendancy  is  the  material  objedt  to  which 
every  other  coniideration  mull  be  facrinced ;  yet 
Hill  I  am  not  able  to  dived  my  mind  entirely  of 
the  idea,  that  the  general  profperity  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  fomething : — Impred  with 
this-  opinion  I  would  wifh  to  annihilate  mono¬ 
poly;  becaufe  I  know  that  trade  droops — I  would 
give  every  man  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  from 
his  fuperior  knowledge,  and  promote  learning  by 
competition,  becaufe  it  is  with  difficulty  to  be 
found  in  this  land  ;  it  has  never  taken  root,  but 
has  languifhed  for  want  of  encouragement,  or 
fought  refuge  in  foreign  and  more  congenial  cli¬ 
mates — I  would  fuffer  Protedants  and  Catholics 
to  intermarry,  becaufe  though  the  offices,  the 
honors,  the  power,  the  authority  of  the  State 
ought  certainly  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
yet  I  have  heard  and  read  that  it  is  the  union,  and 
not  the  feparation,  the  agreement,  and  not  the 
diffention  of  the  many,  which  mud  conditute 
the  drength  of  the  nation. — I  would  open  the  bar 
to  them,  becaufe  I  would  wifh  to  call  Catholic 
eloquence  to  the  fupport  of  Protedant  liberty- 
great  is  the  fuccour,  great  is  the  fecurity,  which 
countries  derive  from  the  poffeffion  of  men  of 
talents ;  they  are  their  natural  guardians,  pro¬ 
testors  and  defenders ;  in  bad  times  they  fliield 
the  people  againd  the  encroachments  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  bad  governments,  or  interfere  be¬ 
tween  themfelves  and  their  prejudices. 

I  hear  v/ith  amazement  the  daily  cant  that  th- 
Catholic  is  not  perfecuted,  becaufe  he  enjoys  his 
liberty  and  his  property  in  as  much  fecurity  as 
the  Protedant ;  but  in  my  opinion  every  difability 
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for  religious  belief  is  perfecution.— -It  is  buzzed  in 
my  ear,  that  every  man  in  this  Houle  is  as  tole¬ 
rant  as  I  am,  and  that  it  is  a  contefl  for  power  and 
not  for  religion— -it  matters  little  to  the  world 
whether  you  change  the  name  of  things  or  not, 
provided  the  effect  Hill  continues  the  fame — it 
may  be  contefl  for  power  but  it  is  founded  on  re¬ 
ligious  difference — you  may  argue  round  the  cir¬ 
cle,  but  I  Hill  bring  you  back  to  the  point  of  re¬ 
ligion — For  my  part,  I  have  not  a  mind  fufficient- 
ly  expanded  to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  rea- 
foning — I  cannot  conceive  the  abfolute  neceffity 
that  Protefiants  fhould  exterminate  Catholics,  or 
Catholics  ProteHants — may  they  not  floitriih  tor 
gether  and  divide  this  their  country  between 
them  ?  Deny  the  pofition  and  you  blafpbame  the 
Common  Father  of  both — I  do  allow  that  all 
tbefe  conteHs  were  originally  conteHs  of  power — - 
the  Reformation  was  oppofed  by  molt  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  thought  it  dangerous 
to  their  power  that  their  fubjecls  fhouid  ufe  the 
light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  that  all  habits  of 
difcuflion,  were  inimical  to  defpotifm— the  cler¬ 
gy  availed  themfelves  of  their  influence  over  a 
laity,  ignorant  and  fuperHitious,  and  lighted  up 
the  fires  of  perfecution,  not  becaufe  they  feared 
God  or  hated  man,  but  becaufe  they  loved 
power. 

It  appears  at  firH  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  Divines,  whether  a 
text  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  confirued  figurative¬ 
ly  or  literally,  fhould  have  created  fuch  animo- 
fities — the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  caufe  of  conteH  is 
loHin  the  immenfity  of  mifehief  it  has  done — for 
think  as  you  pleafe,  and  fay  what  you  will,  this 
is  the  difference,  the  real  and  fubltantial  differ¬ 
ence  which  has  caufed  that  immenfe  feparation 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protefiant  Church, 

which 
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\yhich  nor  time,  nor  reafon,  nor  philofophy  have 
yet  been  able  to  clofe. 

The  oppreflion  of  Catholic  Governments  on 
their  fubje&s  who  do  not  profefs  the  religion  of 
the  State,  has  always  bepn  the  objedl  of  the  re¬ 
probation  of  the  Proteftants,  and  too  often  of 
their  imitation- — England  has  (hared  in  this  dis¬ 
grace,  but  you  have  exceeded  all  other  nations — 
your  old  Sanguinary  code  (till  remains  on  your 
Satute  Book  ; — infpeX  it  again,  if  the  tear  of  hu-  x 
manity  lhall  not  blot  the  pages  and  conceal  from 
your  light  thedifgrace  of  your  anceftors,  and  the 
oppreihons  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-fubjedts, 
and  then  if  you  are  inclined  for  panegyric  and 
Self- applaufe,  you  may  boaft  of  the  mercy  and 
long  fullering  of  the  Protehant  religion—- but  if 
you  have  been  tolerant  I  do  not  know  what  pei> 
jfecution  is— you  refufe  the  Catholic  toleration  for 
his  religion,  arms  for  his  perfonal  defence,  the 
right  of  purchafe  in  the  country  in  which  he  had 
been  born  and  bred,  and  any  landed  fecurity  for 
his  money — when  writh  his  indultry  cramped, 
his  perfon  in  danger  and  his  confcience  in  fetters, 
he  retired  to  his  boufe  for  comfort  and  relief, 
what  were  his  feelings,  what  were  bis  app rehen- 
lions?  He  found  that  the  bloody  fpirit  of  your 
inquifitorial  Legiflation  had  entered  before  him, 
the  fufpicion  which  you  had  created  dalhed  every 
joy  of  his  life,  and  embittered  every  profpeft  of 
futurity — in  his  friend  or  his  fervant  he  law  an 
informer,  in  his  wile  the  mother  of  him  who 
might  become  his  bitleielt  enemy  and  defpoiler  ; 
the  ufual  connexions  and  gradations  of  human 
life  were  reverfed ;  the  parent  was  made  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  child,  and  not  the  child  on  the  pa¬ 
rent  ;  the  fondeft  parent  Surveyed  with  doubt  and 
melancholy  the  opening  talents  of  his  offspring — 
he  knew  that  if  his  ion  Ihould  prove  valiant  or 
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enterpriling,  his  country  reje&ed  his  ferviccs, 
and  that  he  mud  either  pine  at  home  in  inactivity, 
or  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  country—- if  he  fhould 
he  wife  or  eloquent  he  could  not  raife  his  voice  in 
thofe  very  courts  of  juftice  which  were  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  his  property,  his  honor,  his  liberty,  and 
his  life,  without  a  renunciation  of- the  faith  of 
his  anceftors — So  that  a  father  in  the  bitternefs  of 
his  anguifh,.  was  obliged  to  hope  that  his  fon 
fhould  prove  an  idler,  left  he  fhould  become  an 
exile,  or  an  apodate. — I  fhall  be  told  that  the  en¬ 
lightened  wifdom  of  a  late  Parliament  did  away 
feme  of  thofe  obnoxious  laws;  but  it  ought  to 
ditninifh  the  exultation  of  your  triumph,  when 
you  recoiled  that  this  repeal  was  op  poled  with 
much  obdinacy  and  fpirit,  and  that  the  downfall 
of  the  Pro tellant  religion,  and  of  the  Proteftant 
edablifhment  was  predicted,  as  foon  as  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  body  only  fhould  be  reitored  to  what  will 
now  appear  to  you  to  be  the  common  and  natural 
rights  of  men — When  therefore  luch  has  been 
your  conduct,  and  fuch  your  legillation,  you  mud 
acknowledge  that  perfecution  has  been,  and  dill 
is  edablifhed  by  law  amongd  you — After  luch  a 
degrading  confefllon,  is  it  any  palliation  to  your 
offences,  that  other  religions  have  adopted  a  con¬ 
duct  more  ferocious  than  yours  ?  have  you  no 
other  defence  to  make  for  the  honor  of  yourfelves 
and  your  ancedors,  for  the  wifdom  of  your  go¬ 
vernment,  for  the  dignity  of  your  Parliament, 
for  the  judice  of  your  nation,  than  that  others 
have  been  more  wicked  than  you  ?  fome  of  thofe 
nations  have  made  an  honorable  reparation  to 
the  caufe  of  injured  humanity;  if  you  followed 
their  example  when  they  were  wrong,  you  ought 
not  to  rejeCt  it  now  that  they  are  right— The  hide- 
ry  of  chriflianity  has  not  been  very  honorable  to 
the  piofeffors  of  that  religion  ;  all  feeds  of  chriT- 
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..tians  have  been  in  their  turns  perfecutors  ;  they 
can  only  difpute  concerning  the  quantum  of  mil- 
chief  they  have  done. 

In  order  originally  to  juft  if y  this  penal  code,  it 
was  found  necefiary  to  rep  relent  the  Catholics  as 
the  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  conftitution ; 
as  the  adherents  of  a  detefled  family;  as  holding 
doctrines  erroneous,  dangerous  and  wicked  ;  ail 
which  circumftances  rendered  it  unfafe  for  a  Pro 
teftant  government  to  place  any  confidence  in 
them— you  cannot  now  accufe  them  cfi  holding 
dodlrines  dangerous  to  liberty,  or  of  being  enemies 
to  the  conftitution ;  after  you  adopted  them  at 
Dungannon,  after  you  enrolled  them  among  your 
volunteers,  after  you  marched  embodied  together, 
to  commerce  and  to  conftitution— whether  in 
in  later  times  they  have  been  the  adherents  of 
the  expelled  families,  their  condud!  for  a  century, 
during  which  period  two  rebellions  raged  in 
England,  beft  can  anfwer ;  whether  they  ever  held 
or  continued  to  hold  thefe  wicked,  dangerous, 
and  erroneous  pofitions — fuch  as,  that  faith  was 
not  to  be  kept  with  beret  icks,  that  per  Tons  might 
be  abfolved  from  their  oath,  and  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  might  be  depofed 
and  murdered  by  their  fubjects— let  your  wifdom 
your  candour  and  your  truth  pronounce,  after  you 
have  confidered  that  thefe  doclrines  were  never 
received  or  acknowledged  by  any  Catholic 
church,  and  have  lately  been  folemnly  denied, 
reje&ed  and  abjured  by  the  principal  universities 
of  Europe,  by  thofe  of  that,  perfuaiion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  now  maintained  by  any,  the  moil 
groveling  papift. ' 

It  is  Hated,  if  not  as  a  crime,  at  leaf!  as  an 
insuperable  obje&ion  to  Catholics,  that  their  an- 
ceftors  once  polfefl  the  government,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  country— during  that  period  your 
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candour  mud:  induce  you  to  acknowledge  that 
they  often  refilled  the  encroachments  of  England, 
and  endeavoured  to  affert  and  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  Legiflature — the  rebellion  of 
Forty-one,  and  the  revolution,  deprived  them  of 
all  power,  and  in  a  great  degree,  with  fome  few 
exceptions,  of  property  ;  the  power  and  the  pro¬ 
perly  were  transferred  to  Proteftant  hands  ;  it  is 
argued,  that  if  the  Catholics  fhould  ever  acquire 
fufficient  weight  in  the  government,  they  will 
overturn  this  fettlement,  and  reftore  this  property 
to  the  original  proprietors — this  fear  appears  to 
me  to  be  imaginary,  when  all  the  circumftances 
are  weighed  without  paffion,  and  without  pre¬ 
judice — The  firll  of  thele  forfeitures  is  in  the 
poifelfion  of  Proteftants  for  near  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  latter  a  century — the  families  of  many 
of  the  original  proprietors  are  extindl,  or  their 
reprefentatives  i'oieigners,  redding  in  foreign 
countries — the  Catholics  themfelves  have  pur- 
chafed  fome  of  thefe  eftates,  and  will  probably  in 
courfe  of  time  purchafe  many  more  of  them ; 
they  have  lent  their  money  on  this  fecurity ; 
it  never  can  be  the  intereft  of  the  great  body  of 
that  perfuafion  to  excite  a  general  convulfion,  in 
which  their  fortunes  and  the  fruits  of  their  induf- 
try  might  be  lwallowed  up,  folely  for  the  purpofe 
of  benefiting  the  few — A  nation  is  not  to  be  put  in 
motion,  except  by  grievances  which  are  feverely 
felt  by  the  whole  mafs  of  the  community,  and  by 
caufes  which  are  of  general,  not  of  partial  ope¬ 
ration — The  greaqfhare  of  property  would  (till  be 
in  the  Troteftant  hands ;  and  property  gives 
power — the  difpofal  of  office  would  ftiil  be  in  the 
Proteftant  government,  and  office  gives  influence, 
the  command  of  the  Iriffi  army  would  ftiil  belong 
to  you — the  navy,  the  land  force,  the  formidable 
and  iiluftrious  naqaes  of  Britain,  together  with 
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ten  millions  of  Proteftants  would  ftill  be  at  your 
back — let  me  afk  you  then,  is  your  fituation 
fo  critical  and  fo  dangerous,  that  you  dare  not  be 
Juft  ? 

It  is  poffible,  I  allow,  that  the  hard  neceffity 
of  the  times,  the  prevalence  of  bigotry,  and 
fupefftition,  and  the  unenlightened  fpirit  of  the 
age,  which  rejected  ail  principles  of  toleration, 
might  once  have  palliated  thofe  laws ;  but  if  they 
were  neceffary  in  a  period  of  comparative  dark- 
nefs,  in  a  period  of  difcord,  revolution  and  blood, 
ought  they  to  be  continued  when  thefe  caufes, 
which  originally  might  have  juftified  them,  have 
long  lince  ceafed  to  operate  ?  Pofterity,  when  it 
fhall  weigh  in  a  juft  and  impartial  balance,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  generations 
which  have  gone  before  them,  fhall  confider  the 
enacting  of  this  code,  as  the  misfortune  of  your 
anceftors,  but  the  continuance  of  it,  as  your  dif- 
grace — He  may  be  a  zealous  Proteftant,  but  he  is 
not  a  zealous  advocate  for  truth,  who  is  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  fentiments  of  mankind 
on  the  fubjeft  of  religious  differences  have  mate¬ 
rially  changed,  and  that  all  the  circumftances 
attending  thefe  contefts  in  Ireland,  are  exadlly  the 
reverfe  of  what  they  were.— The  fpirit  of  the 
Catholic  religion  is  foftened  and  refined;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  pope,  feeble,  as  the  feeble  and 
decrepid  hand  that  wields  it ;  his  power  over¬ 
thrown  in  France,  tottering  in  Germany,  refilled 
in  Italy,  and  formidable  no  where—' The  fuccefiion 
is  now  undifputed,  all  ranks  and  religions  vying 
in  their  attachment  to  the  prefent  family  on  the 
throne  ;  we  are  not  now  curled  with  a  pretender 
to  our  crown,  who  was  fupported  by  a  great  body 
of  adherents  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  moll  mighty  monarch 
in  Europe— In  fome  fequeftered  corner  of  the 
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land,  among  the  old  women  of  the  iiland  there 
may  poflibly  ftill  exift  a  Jacobite — Danger  no 
longer  threatens  you  ;  peace  irniles  upon  you  , 
tvhy  then  do  you  Hill  continue  to  found  the 
trumpet  of  war  ? 

Examine  well  your  own  fitu^tion,  and  the  fi tu¬ 
ition  of  furrounding  Europe.  Reflect  that  this  is 
an  age  of  reafon — Men  ferioufly  conlider  and  fpc? 
culate  upon  the  various  duties  and  obligations  of 
government— Old  eftablifhments  are  no  longer  to 
be  defended  by  their  ruft  and  antiquity,  but  by 
truth  and  reafon* — Try  your  penal  code  by  this 
criterion,  and  he  mull  be  ftupid  indeed  who  is  not 
able  to  find  an  arifwer  for  all  yonr  affertions— 
Your  clamours  and  your  prejudices,  your  high 
founding  exprefifions  and  your  tones  of  authority 
may  frighten  the  timid,  but  they  will  neither 
filence  the  bold,  nor  convince  the  reafon  able— .1 
am  told  that  under  this  fyftem  of  government, 
the  country  has  thriven,  and  is  ftill  in  a  Hate 
of  rapid  improvement  and  profperity-^  True  it  is, 
the  vices  of  your  political  conftitution  have  not 
been  able  entirely  to  blaft  the  gifft  of  providence, 
they  have  only  checked  their  growth,  and  retard¬ 
ed  their  progress  ;  but  a  people  polfeffing  fuch 
energy  of  character  as  to  be  able,,  to,  fight  up 
again, it  fuch  oppreffions,  furely  deferve  more  fa¬ 
vorable  treatment— Are  they  unfit  for  liberty, 
became  flayery  itfelf  has  only  been  able  to  deface, 
and  not  intirely  to  cleft roy  the  native  and  inherent 
vigour  of  their  minds  ?  There  is  I  fuppofe  no  man 
"  who  norw  contends  that  a  Catholic  is  not  as  fit 
for,  and  does  not  love  liberty  as  much  as  a  ProteC* 
iant — -But  it  has  been  faid  that  the  Irifh  Catholic 
is  a  bigot,  ignorant  and  fuperftitjcus,,.  who  does 
not  deierve  freedom,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  tr lifted  with  power— You  of  the  Proteftant  aft 
reath  the  fame  air,  and  inhabit  the 
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fame  country,  and  you  arc  wife,  free,  and  en¬ 
lightened — from  whence  then  does  the  degradation 
of  the  Catholic  proceed  ?  It  cannot  be  from  his 
religion,  for  the  fame  caufe  would  operate  to  the 
fame  eife£t,  every  where  ;  and  you  mull  know 
that  liberty,  and  the  principles  of  government  are 
now  well  under  flood  in  Catholic  countries — This 
luppofed  degradation  muff  then  have  arifen 
from  that  fyllem  of  law  which  fo  many  of  you 
are  now  willing  to  defend — let  the  Irifh  Legiflator 
defcehd  from  his  tribunal,  and  exclaim  to  his 
fubje&s,  I  have  fucceeded  in  difgracing  and 
debafing  you,  I  will  continue  the  vilitation,  and 
punifh  you  for  crimes  of  my  own  commifllon, 

I  did  hope  that  religious  perfecution,  like  every 
other  periodical  frenzy  of  the  human  mind,  had 
fpent  its  force,  and  was  palling  away — its  progrefs 
has  been  cruel,  ferocious  and  bloody;  its  duration 
iix  centuries'- — Philofophers  in  every  country, 
together  with  America,  Germany  and  France, 
have  thought  fuch  a  progrefs  and  fuch  a  duration 
were  fufEeiently  degrading  to  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  and  have  therefore  for  ever  chained  to  the 
ground  this  monfier,  which  perverted  a  religion 
of  peace,  defolited  the  faire'ft  provinces  of  the 
earth,  and  rendered  man  a  wild  beaft — yet  even 
in  Europe,  in  enlightened  Europe,  this  fyftem 
has  {till  its  advocates  in  a  country  of  liberty, 
among  that  very  generation  of  men  who  efta- 
bliChed  the  independence  of  their  legiflature,  and 
the  freedom  of  their  commerce — This  inconiit 
tencyr  ought  to  make  you  blufh,  if  religious  zeal 
can  bliHJi—What !  do  you  {till  cling  to  thofe 
terrible  prejudices,  which  manacled  your  com¬ 
merce,  enflaved  your  people,  and  degraded  your 
parliament  ?  What !  are  you  willing  to  fhut  your 
eyes  againft  your  own  experience  and  to  remain 
untaught  by  the  wretched  hlfiory  of  your  wretched 
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country  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  it  was  your 
own  internal  divifions  that  fir  ft  promoted  a  foreign 
ulurpatioft ;  which  caufed  the  degradation,  the 
oppreffion,  the  mifery  of  this  noble  ifland,  for 
which  God  has  done  fo  much  and  man  fo  little  ? 
Reflect  on  the  want  of  Ikill  in  your  manufadurer 
on  the  fmall  capital  of  youf  farmer-mark  the 
appearance  of  your  miferable  peafant — fee  the 
wretched  hovel  in  which  he  dwells — furvey  your 
country — ponder  on  the  repeated  infults  offered 
to  Ireland,  on  her  profligate  parliaments,  on  her 
commerce,  once  annihilated — on  her  conftitution 
held  in  chains — examine  well  both  the  pall  and 
the  p refen t,  and  then  if  you  are  wife,  you  will 
find  thefe  efteds  accounted  for,  by  the  divifions 
which  diftraded  you— If  you  are  honeft  you  will 
feize  this  opportunity  of  doing  them  away  for 
ever— you  will  then,  after  the  lapfe  of  fo  many 
ages  become  again  one  nation  ; — for  the  Catholic 
will  forget  to  be  a  bigot  as  foon  as  the  Proteftant 
ihajl  ceafe  to  be  a  perfecutor. 

On  the  beft  confideration  that  I  have  been  able 
to  give  this  the  moft  important  of  all  fub^eds,  I 
do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that  you  muft  prepare 
vour  minds  for  a  radical  reformation — I  do  not 

j 

lay  exadfly  the  manner  or  the  time  when,  but 
fooner  or  later  this  fyftem  muft  fall  to  the  ground, 
oppteffed  by  its  own  weight — This  neceftity  a  role 
with  the  eftabliihment  of  the  independence  of 
your  legiflature — you  are  willing  after  you  have 
become  a  kingdom  to  cling  and  adhere  to  that 
narrow  and  wretched  form  of  government  which 
cm  fed  a  humiliated  and  diftraded  province — The 
thing  is  impoftible — You  are  in  the  middle  between 
the  Infill  Catholic,  and  Englifh  Proteftant — you 
muft  either  adopt  the  one  or  unite  with  the  other 
—you  muft  either  renounce  your  prejudices,  or 
abdicate  your  legiftative  ftipremacy- — Did  you 

only 
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only  feize  on  the  fcepter  of  dominion,  in  order  to 
exhibit  yourfelves  as  a  fpedtacle  to  the  world,  and 
prove  that  luch  feeble  hands  could  not  wield  it  ? 
Would  you  rather  go  from  nation  to  nation, 
begging  a  mailer,  than  form  a  compact  of  ftrength 
and  perpetual  peace  with,  your  Irilh  brother  ? 

I  have  now  Hated  to  you  my  opinion  on  this 
queftion ;  a  queftion  of  fuch  magnitude  that  he 
mull  be  a  diftioneft  man  indeed  who  could  utter 
any  fentiments  that  were  not  really  his  own  ; 
and  he  mull  be  more  than  a  coward,  who,  feeling 
ftrongly,  fhould  not  dare  to  exprefs  himfelf  in 
the  fame  manner — I  have  done  fo,  I  thought 
it  my  abfolute,  and  bounden  duty — I  know  your 
fears,  and  I  laugh  at  them— -I  am  convinced  ox 
your  prejudices,  and  I  defpife  them — I  cannot 
think  of  putting  the  fleeting  opinions  of  any  body 
of  men,  however  refpeCtable  in  competition 
with  the  dictates  of  my  confluence,  and  thefacred 
intereft  of  this  my  country. 

I  appeal  from  yourfelves  to  your  cooler  re¬ 
flections,  in  moments  of  lei's  irritation-For  my 
part  I  can  fee  the  profperity  of  Ireland  but  in  the 
union  of  all  its  inhabitants,  and  the  union  of  all 
its  inhabitants  but  in  the  adoption  of  the  Catholic 
body — if  it  can  arife  from  any  other  circum- 
ilances,  convince  me  of  it  by  arguments  Itrong 
and  irreliftible — I  will  then  acknowledge  my  er¬ 
ror,  and  my  renunciation  of  the  principle  {hall 
be  ftrong,  explicit,  decided,  and  lincere  as  the 
avowal. 

I .  .  ‘  .  g  ,  •;  ) 

Hon.  George  Know  I  offer  myfelf  to  your 
notice,  Sir,  in  the  humble  hope  that  the  confl- 
deration  which  I  have  given  this  fubjecl  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  to  the  caule  which  I  fupport. — 
I  know  that  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  the  weakefl 
abilities  will  profper,  and  I  believe  that  fuch  is 

the 
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the  £aufe  in  which  I  now  engage. — Sure  I  tara? 
that  iince  the  hour  I  had  fird  the  honor  of  a  feat 
within  this  Houfe,  to  the  prefent  moment,  no 
quedion  fo  extenfive  in  its.  operation,  and  fo 
important  in  its  confequences— in  which  intereds 
more  various  were  involved,  and  in  which  prof- 
pe&s  more  diftant  and  obfeure  wTere  to  be  pene¬ 
trated,  ever  came  into  difeuffion  here. - To 

determine  it,  we  mud  perufe  the  pages  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  meditating  the  records  of  the  pafi;  we 
mud  inquire  into  the  nature  of  man  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  as  a  member  of  fociety — and  fee 
where  the  appetites  of  the  favage  ftimiilate  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  citizen. - “Before  this  quedion  every 

flruggle  oi:  party,  every  exertion  of  a  partial  and 
local  ambition,  every  effort  at  a  vain  and  tem¬ 
porary  popularity,  is  forgot,—-Over  this  quedion 
the  nation  does  not  deep,  nor  the  Parliament 
dumber;  not  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician  to  adorn 
it,  nor  the  powerful,  appeals  of  the  oiator  to 
qain  it  audience  ; — It  comes  forward  in  its  dm- 
pled  garb — and  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are 
upon  it. — 

It  is  ufeful  in  the  invedigation  of  a  great  fub- 
je*5l  to  lay  down  certain  principles,  as  axioms, 
by  which  the  period  who  difeuffes  them  is  to  be 
governed,  and  beyond  which  he  ought  not  to 
wander.  Now  I  dtfeover  fuch  a  principle  in  the 
muniments  of  our  Conditution,  and  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple  I  adhere — connexion  with  Great- Britain. — 
And  I  add  another  principle,  as  a  corollary  to 
that —P rotejlant  Ascendancy. — For  I  fay  that  as 
lonsf  as  Great- Britain  remains  attached  to  a  Pro- 
tedant  edablifhment,  and  a  Protedant  Crown,  fo 
long  mud  we,  being  Protedants,  remain  the  ruling 
power  here,  or  the  connexion  is  dilfolved.  That 
is,  fo  long  mud  fuch  a  paramount  authority  be 
veded  in  us  as  faall  be  a  fecurity  for  the  perma¬ 
nence 
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nence  of  our  Proteftant  monarchy.  Shall  we 
call  a  Catholic  Parliament — and  how  long  (hall 
we  be  without  a  Catholic  King  ?  Gan  the  Legifta- 
live  be  of  one  faith  and  the  Executive  be  of  ano¬ 
ther  ?  and,  if  they  can,  is  it  poftible  that  they 
fhould  co-operate  in  the  uipport  of  the  fame  ec- 
cleflaftieal  eftablifhment  r  No,  Sir- — the  Catho¬ 
lics  are  but  men— and  is  it  not  the  nature  of  man 
that  defire  fhould  grow  with  gratification,  and 
ambition  with  power  ?  They  are  men  attached 
to  a  particular  worship, — and  is  it  not  the  nature 
of  religion  to  urge  its  votaries  to  the  elevation  of 
its  ;  minifters  ? — Let  the  Catholics  endeavour  to 
perfuade  themfe-lves  of  the  contrary  ; — they  can¬ 
not  perfuade  us. — What  then  muft  be  the  objedis 
of  our  deliberations  ?  Conformity ,  civil  amd  reli¬ 
gious. 

And  how  is  conformity  to  be  obtained  ?  I 
will  not  quote  to  you  the  words  of  Montefquieu, 
nor  the  language  of  every  writer  on  toleration; 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  chriftianity  flourifhed  un¬ 
der  contempt  and  grew  up  under  oppreffion;  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  Proteftant  faith -  was 
generated  in  the  .fires  of  intolerance,  and  that  the 
afhes  of  her  martyrs  fertilized  the  foil  of  refor¬ 
mation— We  know,  without  the  aid  of  hiftory  or 
appealing  to  any  authority,  fave  the  feelings  of 
our  own  breads,  that  there  is  an  elaftic  principle 
in  the  mind  of  man  that  rifes  againft  preffure, 
and  that  to  oppofe  prejudice  by  force,  is  to 
ftrengthen  and  condenfe  it.  How  has  that  prin¬ 
ciple  operated  here  ?  A  hard  and  cruel  neceftity 
obliged  our  anceftors  to  confider  their  country¬ 
men  as  their  enemies,  and  to  load  them  with 
thofe  fetters  which  fufpicion  hatred  and  timi¬ 
dity  have  ready  forged  for  difcomfited  ambition, 
and  half-fmothered,  but  not  extinguifhed,  re- 
fengeo— What  was  the  confequence  r  The 
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Catholics,  finding  the  arms  of  the  Proteftants 
folded,  and  that  their  hearts  were  doled  againft 
them,  reforted  to  foreign  powers  for  protection 
and  to  each  other  for  fympathy.  They  became  a 
ffro'ng,  becaufe  a  united  party;  and  they  were 
united  becaule  they  were  oppicffed.  They  found 
a  melancholy  pleafure  in  telling  over  their 
wrongs  and  reviling  the  authors  of  them — They 
felt  the  neceffitv,  as  well  as  the  pleafure,  of  mu¬ 
tual  connexion  and  fupport — They  became  as 
one  family,  united  in  one  intereft,  and  kept  to¬ 
gether  as  well  by  fentiments  of  affe&ion,  as  by 
principles  of  honor  and  fh  a  me. — When  time  had, 
in  home  degree,  foffened  the  rancour,  and  expe¬ 
rience  had  confuted  the  fufpicions  of  our  fathers, 
we  find  them  opening  their  eyes  on  their  fituatiqn, 
and  perceiving  that  a  country  thus  difunited 
could  never  become  rich  or  powerful.  They 
faw  the  mifchief,  but  they  were- either  not  fuffi- 
ciently  enlightened,  or  too  much  governed  by 
their  antipathies,  to  fee,  or  to  employ  the  remedy. 
They  den  red  a  unity  of  religion,  and  what  were 
the  means  w  hich  they  adopted  ? — -The  mofi  bale 
and  barbarous,  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive— 1  hey  bribed  the  fon  to  betray 
the  father  ;  and  in  his  way  to  the  temple  of  the 
true  God,  they  made  him  trample  on  the  author 
of  his  exigence. 

Policy  fo  cruel  and  unnatural  met  with  the 
fuccefs  which  it  defe rved,  and  which  might  have 
been  expe&ed.  A  few  abandoned  wretches 
came  forth  loaded  with  infamy  and  execration, 
and  offered  up  the  facrifice  of  impiety  at  the 
fhrine  of  our  holy  religion.  But  the  body  re¬ 
mained  whole,  and  the  inpic  fhong  and  the  more 
healthful  from  the  reparation  of  its  polluted 
members.  At  length  the  time  came  when  the 
patient  loyalty,  and  the  filcnt  fuffe  rings  of  the 
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Catholics  were  to  be  acknowledged  and  re 
warded.  They  received  indeed  but  a  tardy  ac¬ 
knowledgment  and  a  penurious  reward.  But 
much  was  done  when  a  beginning  was  made, 
and  in  the  twilight  of  toleration  which  glim¬ 
mered  in  78;  you  might  have  feen  that  fun  which 
rpfe  in  $2,  and  which  is  now  afeending  to  the 
meridian*— New  principles  then  began  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  ,  coercion  gave  way  to  conciliation, 
we  held  out  hope  where  we  had  formerly  held 
out  terror.  We  allowed  the  Catholics  to  realize 
the  rewards  of  their  induftry,  and  thereby  we 
encouraged  them  to  be  induflrious.  But  we  did 
more,  for  we  attached": them  to  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  now  p-rote&ed,  whereas  before 
we  eflranged  th.em  from  the  laws  by  which  they 
had  before  been  coerced.  From  that  moment 
they  began  to  love  their  country  and  its  confli- 
tutioq.  Fiorri  the  moment  you  planted  tolera¬ 
tion  i,n  the  land,  .the  weeds 'of  bigotry  and  difaf- 
fedlipn  rotted  from  its  FurFace.  The  fame  mo- 
mo.ment  that  you  took  off  the  bonds  of  oppreffion, 
you  broke  the  bands  of  union,  and  now  that  you 
are  difinterring  the  political  corpfe  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  people,  and  expofing  it  to  that  air  which 
you  yourfelves  have  exclufiyely  breathed, —^be¬ 
hold  it  crumbling  into  dull  !  Where  is  now  that 
union  amongft  them  which  you  once  fo  juflly 
feared  ?  See  them  already  difeovering  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  free  fentiments  by  the  parties  into 
which  they  disjoint  themfelves. — See  the  *  virtuous 
and  the  venerable,  and  the  f  learned  and  the 
liberal,  and  the  hoft  of  illuflrious  names  that 
accompany  them  feparating  from  the  partisans 
of  fedition,  and  preparing,  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
a  great  man  notv  no  more  \)  “  to  embofom  them- 
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1 el ves  .in  the ■  Stable..”  r  The  Hon.  Baronet  there¬ 
fore  prefents  to  us  this  Bill  w  ith  the  confidence 
Chat  experience  has  frafified  its  principles,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add,  with  the  confidence  that 
t'our Yuifrage  will  conifirm  it.  You  fee  what  we 
had . to  encounter  and  the  arms  which  we  fuccefs- 
fiifly  ufed.  Bigotry,  we  attacked  with  tolera¬ 
tion ;  alienation,  with  conceflion;  and  the  fpynt 
of  party  with  the  ipirit  of  ambition. — Look 
through  this  Bill,  and  fee  whether  it  does  not  ufe 
the  fame  .weapons  againfi:  the  fame  adverfaries  l 
To  bigotry  it  oppofes  education,  to  alienation  it 
9pp0j.es  intermarriage,  and  to  ambition  it  offers 
the  honorable  proteflipn  ,pF  the  bar. — It  goes  on 
encouraging  hidu£h'y}tcbiy  taking  off  the  refine- 
lion  t  on  commence.  And  by  diluting  the  fpi^it 
of  party,  and  by  infilling  the  ffimuiant.  of  ain- 
bition^  it  refndeis  palatable  the  ecu p  of  confer- 
iiiity— 1  do  pejt/mean  Sir,  to  enter  very  minutely 
into  the.  diffe tent  claufes  of  the  Bill,  but  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  making  a  few  obfervations  on  each. 

The  bar— -Sir,  I  fhalLnot  make,  an  unqualified 

panegyric  on  that  prpfeffion,  well  knowing,  that 

an  unqualified  panegyric  is  as  abfurd  and,  feeble, 

as 'an'  unqualified  .  invediive  is  abfurd  and  malig- 

nciht.  ’  fBefides  Sir,  I  do  not  rejoice  in  any  par- 

tjcujar  fuccefs  to  flimulate  me  to  extravagant 

piaffe,  Cndhhci  dp.  I  rankle  under  the  recollection 

of  afiy  peculiar  .  failure  to  goad  me  to  extra va- 

cai^  ?Xiife“The  bar,  S'ir,.  is  a  piofeilion  ip  w7bich, 

mpeiiofftp  all  Others,  liberality  of  fentiment  and 

re Hide  of  conduct  p  revaiL.  The  mind  of  a 

xuipute,  and  laborious  in  its  refearches, 

ana  copY  and  imbialTed  in  its  deciiions,  mult 
^nnxiJT^ri  ory  ni>n  r  i  r  .  ,.  J  TT. 

.  •  pg  . detached  from  prejuaice.  His 
praaicef  -accuftoming  him  to  view  the  actions  of 
men  in  various  lights,  to,  fee  where  error  is  mil- 
taken*  for  guilt,  when  motives  of  revenge  pafs 
.  ^  c *  X  '  "  f  -  '  ^  «  't  -  .  for 
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for  generous  indignation,  and  J  the  cravings  or 
avarice  for  the  calls  of  juftice  :  He  learns  to  be 
cautious  in  his  judgments  and  liberal  in  his  con- 
ftrudions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  a  profita¬ 
ble  call  ing  there  mud  be  many  temptations  to 
wrong,  and  that  many  fall  viflims  to  thofe  temp¬ 
tations,- — and  it  too  often  happens  that  an  undis¬ 
mayed  countenance,  and  an  unfeeling  heart  raife 
'men  to  an  eminence  in  that  profeflion,  to  which 
no  man  of  virtue  and  no  man  of  tafle  can  endure 
to  fee  them  elevated.  But  the  bar,  keeping  as  it 
does  a  watchful  and  fcrupulous  eye  over  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  brethren,  diflinguifhes  meannefs  and 
extortion  by  contemptuous  neglect ;  and  no  place 
better  exemplifies  than  the  Four  Courts,  that  fo- 
litude  and  fhame  are  the  companions  of  guilt 
But  why  fhould  I  dwell  on  the  characters  of  the 
profeffion,  when  I  may  talk  to  you  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  ?  What  is  their  condudt  now?  Are  they 
engaged  in  a  felfifh  oppofition  to  a  Meafure  by 
which  fo  many  of  them  muft  fuller  ?  No.  They 
fupport  it.  Do  they  wifh  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
profits  of  the  bar  ?  No,  they  throw  open  its  doors, 
defpifing  every  gain  but  what  arifes  from,  the 
honorable  contention  of  induftry  and  talents. 
With  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe,  and  with  fuch  fre¬ 
quent  and  luminous  applications  of  them,  they 
need  not  fear  reproach  ;  for  the  more  they  are 
calumniated,  the  more  lading  will  be  their 
p raife — Neither  let  them  fear  that  the  juft  objeds 
of  their  ambition  will  be  withheld  from  them, 
knee  they  fee,  in  a  recent  example,  that  the  fame 
moded  talents,  the  fame  extenfive  learning,  the 
fame  dignity  of  temper  and  indexible  integrity, 
which  mark  a  man  out  as  a  fit  difpenfer  of  jnf-  \ 
lice  to  a  well  regulated  date,  recommend  him  to 
the  Government  and  place  him  on  the  *  Bench. 

M  2  mifebief 
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Such  a  profeffion  therefore,  it  cannot  be  much 
mifchief  to  the  caufe  of  conformity  to  offer  to  the 
Catholics— Their  prejudices  it  will  remove,  l>y 
its  lludy  and  practice,  and  their  antipathies  it 
will  remove,  by  their  introduction  to  a  Protedant 
fociety— It  places  an  object  of  ambition  before 
their  eyes  in  the  Bench,  attainable  only  by  con¬ 
formity,  and  it  abates  the  impediment  of  Ihame, 
by  removing  them  from  the  body  to  which  they 
formerly  belonged. 

As  to  marriage,  the  fame- principles  apply,  and 
the  lame  motives  urge.  Every  paffion  of  the  human 
heart  is  a  material  tor  the  mould  of  the  legiftalor 
as  for  the  obfervation  of  the  philpfopher.  If  he 
wilhes  to  frnooth  the  afperities,  and  foften  the 
acrimony  of  fociety,  he  will  feek  for  that  paffion 
which  all  animated  nature  acknowledges,  but 
which,  united  to  talie,  and  blended  with  fympa- 
thy,  becomes  in  the  human  bread  the  fource  of 
every  benevolent  and  every  generous  feelings 
He  will  temper  its  violence  by  the  folemnity  of 
religion.  He  will  reffrain  its  excurfions  within 
the  limjts  of  law.  I  fpeak  not  of  that  paffion 
which  hurries  intemperance  into  the  arms  of 
prohibition — dill  lefs  of  thofe  loathfome  vices 
which  facrifice  youth  at  the  altar  of  decay,  and 
fling  contempt  upon  thole  grey  hairs  on  which 
we  fhould  only  look  with  veneration  :  I  fpeak  6f 
that  fentiment  which  unites  foul  to  foul,  and 
makes  the  heart  expand  beneath  moded  bonds  of 
facred  wedlock.  1  fpeak  of  that  fentiment  which 
our  rude  ancedors  fcorned  to  ufe,  but  which  we 
are  not  afhamed  or  fearful  \o  apply.  By  refold¬ 
ing  to  it  we  fhall  not  only  fubdiie  the  violence  of 
individual  prejudice,  but  we  fhall  unite  families 
now  feparated,  arid,  what  is  of  no  little  moment, 
We  fhall  efface  the  didtindtion  of  names. 

By  the  intermarriage  of  Protedant  and  Papid, 
thereforea  we  unite  them  more  clofely  to  our- 

'  1  . '  felves 
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felv'es,  and,  above  all,  we  break  that  bond  of 
union  which  linked  them  to  each  other,  and  give 
room  for  the  operations  of  ftrong  paffions  to  ex* 
cite  them  to  conform. 

With  regard  to  education,  I  am  pleafed  with 
what  is  done ;  bpt,  I  confefs,  I  with  the  mover 
of  the  Bill  had  gone  farther.  I  fhould  have 
wilhed,  that  fome  inftitutions  were  contrived  for 
the  education  of  priefts,  and  that  Catholics  as 
well  as  Pioteftants,  might  terminate  their  prcgrefs 
through  the  Univeility,  by  the  honor  of  a  degree. 
But  as  it  fell  from  perfons  of  high  authority,  be¬ 
fore  this  debate  came  on,  that  my  idea  might  be 
accomplifhed  by  other  means,  I  fhall  at  prefent 
fay  no  move  about  it.  Permit  me  now  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  in  anfvver  to  thofe  objections  which 
have  been  urged  againft  this  meafure 

The  objections  indeed  are  fo  inconfiftent  and 
contradidory  that  they  generally  refute  one  ano¬ 
ther — But  fome  obfervations  have  dropped  in  the 
courfe  of  the  debate  to  which  it  is  neceffarv  to 
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allude.— We  have  heard  “  that  prefect  conceftions 
will  be  no  obftacle  to  future  demands.5’ — Now  it 
demands  be  an  evil,  I  afk  whether  we  are  moll 
likely  to  incur  that  while  by  compliance  or  by  re- 
filial? — And  if  they  can  neither  be  difcourageci 
by  the  one  or  by  the  other,  as  I  believe — We 
muft  then  apply  to  the  ufual  remedies  in  cafes  of 
compuliion,  patience  and  contempt, — and  we 
muft  at  laft  refort  to  that  conduct  which  heft 
becomes  a  legiflature — that  is,  we  mult  give  what 
it  may  be  right  for  11s  to  give — and  we  muft  with¬ 
hold  what  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  beftow. 
But  fays  my  learned  friend,  at  the  other  fide  ot 
the  Ploufe,  “  we  have  been  governed  in  this 
conceflion  by  our  fears.” — I  admit  that  the  coun- 
fels  of  lolly  and  timidity  are  the  fame.  I  admits 
that  tho5  an  action  be  ever  fo  iuft,  and  wife,  in 
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itfelf,  yet  if  it  appears  to  be  the  refill t  of  motives 
rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  wifdom — the  action 
will  be  contaminated  by  its  foiirce,  and  inftead  of 
diifu  fi  ng  benefit — diffe  minate  deftrudlion. — But 
Sir,  did  my  learned  friend  examine  into  our 
a  hi  tons  before  he  decided  upon  our  motives  ? 
How  do  they  fpeak  ?  The  turbulent  and  cla¬ 
morous —  that  is,  thofe  who  might  have  been 
fuppofed  objekSsof  apprehen lion,  we  have  treated 
with  proud  denial  and  contempt— -To  the  more 
xeafonable  and  moderate  requisitions  of  the  hum¬ 
ble,  we  have  liitened.— ' Thole  whom  we  might 
have  refilled  without  a  murmur,  we  have  <2 ratified 
—and  thofe  who  affe&ed  the  language  of  inti¬ 
midation,  we  hunted  from  our  doors  with  (corn 
and  reproof— -Could  a  more  exact  line  be  drawn 
between  liberality  and  meannefs  ?— But  there  are 
others  who  do  juftice  to  our  motives,  but  are 
i earful  for  appearances— and  who  lay,  that  we 
ought  to  referve  our  bounty  till  it  Thai!  feem  not 
to  be  extorted — -I  trull  in  God  I  may  never  fee 
arguments  liich.  as  thefe  prevail  in  the  grand 
council  of  the  nation  ! — But  if  they  fhonld  have 
weight, — then  I  fay  that  this  is  the  time  to  adl — 
Yes,  Sir- — If  ever  theie  was  a  time  when  parliament 
would  demonfirate  its  magnanimity,  it  is  now. — 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  fhew  itfelf 
fuperior  to  the  little  paffions  of  little  minds, 
to  vulgar  pride,  and  ieminine  refentment — it  is 
now. — If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  could 
Ihew  it  (elf  fuperior  to  thofe  afperfons  to  which 
it  has  lately  lillened  with  exemplary  patience— it 
is  now — This  is  the  time  in  which  it  fhoidd  be 
proud  to. move  towards  the  public  good,  without 
the  hafte  and  hurry  of  pafiion,  or  the,  languor  of 
indiilerence-^This  is  the  moment  to  pi  ore  that 
the  attacks  of  *it#TevKers  are ’  untrue',  and  that 
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the  only  trade  of  parliament ,  is  the  commerce  of  bene - 
valence  and  jujhce.  f 

That  a  part  of  the  Catholics  have  been  indil- 
creet,  I  allow.— That  a  part  of  them  have  Lately 
been  feduced  into  meafures  of  madnefs  and  con¬ 
ceit,  I  allow ;  but,  that  thofe'  meafures  fhould 
excite  any  ferious  alarm,  or  defeat  the  reafonable 
defires  of  the  deferving,  I  cannot  admit- — I  cannot 
admit  that  the  fpeculative  fedition  of  the  day, 
and  of  a  few,  fhould  outweigh  the  practical  loy¬ 
alty  of  millions  for  a  century  ;  or  that  we  fhould 
be  apprehend ve  of  fentiments,  now  that  the  em¬ 
pire- is  moil  ilourifhing,  which  we  defied  when 
it  was  . moil  feeble — and  more  particularly  when 
I. perceive  that  one  injudicious  friend,  or  one 
in  fid  Lops  adverfary,  may,  at  any  time,  excite 
thofe  .  clamours  which  w  ill  thus  be  a  per¬ 
petual  .impediment  to  the  liberality  of  parliament. 
But,  I  coqfefs,  there  is  a  point  of  violence,  to 
which  it  would  be  apathy  and  imprudence  ,to 
fubmit There  are  meafures' of  open  turbulence, 
plans  of  lecrcv fedition,  wrhich  may  and  which 
ought  to  obfhuciour  bounty, — there  are  occasions 
in  which  we  mull  abandon  thofe  whom  we  would 
ferve — -to  p refer ve  the  ccnflitupion,  - and  onrfeivts. 
And  therefore  I  caution  the  Roman  Catholics,  if 
they  wifh  to  prefer  ve  and  ftrengthen  their  friends, 
and  to  difarm  their  enemies,  not  to  be  pufhed  on 
by  the  difpipportion  of  their  hopes,  and  the 
defperatiop  of  their  leaders,  to  fcheilies  of  ambi¬ 
tion  which  they  may  long  repent— I  warn  them 
againfl  rafh  counfels,  and  giddy/ counfellors — I 
warn  them  to  repoie  their  caufe  in  the  permanent 
property,  and  permanent  'character  of  the  nation  ; 
in  men  who  have  an  intereit  in  the  general  good, 
and  a  pleafure  in  the  general  favour ;  and  not  to 
truft  it  to  needy  adventurers  and  forward  miffion- 
aries—- men,  mean  .  enough  to  be  their  flatterers, 
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and  mercenary  enough  to  be  their  fopendiarhs.-^X 
warn  them  againlt  fecret  cabals,  and  fa  id  ion  3 
meetings,  and  turbulent  refolves,  and  feditious 
anions — for  I  tell  them,  if  they  proceed  to  mea- 
fures  of  intimidation,  their  enemies  will  triumph# 
and  their  caufe  is  loft — They  have  to  do  with 
a  people  whofe  temper  is  fpirit,  and  whofe  fenti- 
ment  is  honour.  If  they  attempt  to  excite  fear, 
they  will  only  kindle  indignation — And  again  I 
repeat  it  to  them  their  caufe  is  loft. 

And  now  Sir  let  me  advert  to  the  language 
which  is  ufed  by  the  foolifh  friends  and  crafty 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  caufe. — They  tell  yon 
that  you  are  doing  nothing  for  them  by  this  bill, 
and  that  as  long  as  you  with  old  from  them  every 
privilege  which  every  Proteftant  enjoys,  they  are 
oppreffed  men — they  are  Haves  ;  or  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  affc&ation,  they  are  Helots .  The 
Catholics  oppreffed  ! — Is  it  a  proof  of  their  op- 
preftion,  that  one  of  their  arguments,  for  the 
exclufion  of  their  privileges  is  their  wealth, — and 
that  another  is  theii  power  ? — Is  it  a  proof  they 
are  oppreffed,  that  tbeyare  prote&ed  in  their  lives, 
their  liberties  and  their  properties  with  as  ample  a 
lecurity  as  any  Proteftant  in  the  land  f  Is  it  a  proof 
of  their  abjedt  ftate,  that  they  enjoy  every  luxury, 
and  liot  in  every  excels  in  which  the  moft  wealthy 
and  profligate  Proteftant  can  v/antoh5?  And  is  that 
munificent  fubfeription  a  proof  of  "their  diftrefs, 
with  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  advance  their 
caufe  by  the  purchafe  and  importation  of  an 
advocate  ?  Is  their  clamour  a  proof  of  their  op- 
preflion  ?— -Real  mifery  bears  its  load  unheard. 
It  makes  no  oftentation  of  grief,  no  parade  of 
woe.  It  does  not  vociferate  its  clamorous  com¬ 
plaint.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?- — In  the  wretched 
peafantry  of  this  country,  Proteftant  as  well  as 
Papift—You  will  find  it  in  their  mi-fer  able  hovels, 
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and  among  their  naked  families — you  will  find  it 
in  their  piecarious  tenures, — in  the  extravagance 
of  abfent  landlords,  and  the  extortion  of  their 
griping  agents — there  is  real  mifery,  and  there  is 
a  call  to  the  humanity  of  this  houfe — But  the 
Catholics  knock  at  our  door,  force  into  our 
chambers,  and  with  the  arrogance  of  makers, 
and  the  haughtinefs  of  tyrants  they  tell  us,  “  truly 
they  are  our  Haves.” — Suppofe,  Sir,  I  fhould  take 
one  of  thefe  Haves  at  his  word,  and  that  I  fhould 
fay  to  him,  Refign  that  tawdry  habit  w:hich  fo 
ill  becomes  you,  and  yield  it  up  to  thole  whofe 
llation  it  more  properly  belongs.”  What  do  you 
think  would  be  his  anfwer  ?  He  would  fay,  “  Sir 
I  live  in  a  land  of  freedom,  in  a  country  governed 
by  general  and  equal  law~s — my  property  is  pro¬ 
tected,  and  it  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.” 
Thefe  would  be  his  fentiments,  but,  I  queflion  if 
they  would  be  couched  in  words  as  moderate  as 
mine,  much  lefs  would  they  be  conveyed  with  all 
the  humility  of  fervitude.  But  fuppofe  I  fhould 
proceed  to  punifh  my  Have  for  his  contumacy; 
I  fear  that  a  difloyal  hand  wTould  be  raifed  again  ft 
its  lord — — Sir,  I  have  read  of  flavery — thank 
God  I  have  never  feen  it  ! — I  have  read  of  thofe 
who,  worn  with  chains,  and  opprelfed  wdth  la¬ 
bour,  have  funk  under  their  burthens,  and  wTere 
only  awakened  to  new7  mifery  by  the  relentlefs 
lafh  of  a  ferocious  keeper. — Is  this  the  flavery  of 
the  Catholics  ?  I  have  heard  of  men,  lnatched 
from  their  country,  their  families  and  friends, 
and  deprived  of  every  comfort  which  nature, 
fympathy  and  habit  had  rendered  necelfary  to 
their  happinefs ;  wearing  out  a  painful  exiftence 
in  fervitude  and  exile — Is  fuch  the  fervitude  of  the 
Catholics  ? — I  really  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
thefe  felf-pitying  gentlemen  mean  wThen  they  talk 
to  us  of  their  flavery. — Once,  it  is  true,  their 
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cafe  called  drongly  for  compaffion,  and  I  think 
1  was  truly  fendble  to  their  complaint.  But 
I  mu  ft  frame  new  feelings  for  my  mind  before  I 
can  companionate  their  bufferings  now.-— So  hard 
hearted  am  I  become,  that  I  cannot  grieve  with 
them  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  fucceffion 
to  the  throne— So  obdurate  am  I  grown,  that  I 
cannot  lament  with  them  that  they  are  deprived 
of  feats  in  this  or  in  the  other  Houle— -and  fo 
inflexible  are  my  feelings,  that  I  cannot  weep  with 
them  tor  that  mod  lamentable  of  all  their  ills, 
their  exclufion  from  offices  of  profit  and  of 
trull. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  moil  unwillinglyindeed,  to  what 
has  fallen  from  an  *  Hon.  friend  of  mine,  in  the 
coiirfe  of  the  debate. — —He  has  hinted  at  a  pro¬ 
portion,  the  intention  of  which  is  no  other  than 
this — to  imprifon  the  underdanding  of  the  prefent 
generation,  and  to  throw  ineffectual  fetters  over  the 
underflanding  of  our  defeendants. — If  I  were  not 
convinced  of  the  good  fenfe  and  fanity  of  my  Hon. 
friend,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  fentiment  had 
been  druckfrom  the  burningfancyof  fome  bigotted 
bedlamite.  Good  God,  Sir  !  Was  my  Hon.  friend 
ferious  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  though  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  conftitution,  like  the  principles  of  rao- 
vality,  are  immutable;  the  meafures  of  a  date, 
hfe  the  actions  of  an  individual,  mud  vary  with 
the  varying  courfe  of  things  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  the  fame  a&ion  which  under  fome  circum- 
irances  is  heroifm,  under  others  is  murder  ? — That 
the  fame  aneafure  which  to-day  is  patiiotifm,  to¬ 
morrow  may  be  tyranny— but  that  the  principle 
remains  unchanged  ?  Now,  the  Protedant  Afcen- 
dancy  is  a  vital  principle  of  our  conftitution,  in¬ 
terwoven  in  its  whole  frame,  and  effential  to  its 
cxiftence.—  It  is  recognized  and  edablidied  by  the 
juofl  folemn  legiflative  acts,  and  on  the  mod  awful 
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and  interefting  occafions.  Hiftory,  tradition, 
education,  prejudice,  habit  and  inftindl,  root  if 
in  our  minds  ;  and  there  is  as  little  danger  that  an 
Irifh  Proteftant  fhould  difcard  it,  as  that  an  Ame¬ 
rican  favage  fhould  difcard  the  principle  of  felt- 
defence.  I  cannot  therefore  fee  any  neceflity  for- 
adding  fre'fh  fanciions  to  this  indelible  principle 
now,  but  I  do  fee  that  to  attempt  to  circumfciibe 
its  future  operation  to  all  eternity— to  tell  pode- 
rity  that  they  muff  not  only  derive  their  conftitu- 
„  tional  fhield  from  us,  but  that  they  mufl  wear  it 
precifely  as  we  do — of  the  lame  circumference, 
in  the  fame  pofition,  and  with  the  fame  condan- 
cy,  through  all  the  changes  of  ftrength  and  weak* 
nefs,  fecurity  and  danger,  philofophy  and  bigotry, 
is  totranfmit  an  impotent  mandate  to  men  whom  ( 
wre  cannot  bind,  but  whom  we  may  teach  to  un¬ 
dervalue  the  falutary  precautions  of  our  wifdorn, 
by  forcing  them  to  defpife  the  filly  effufions  of 
our  fears.  But  obferve  how  inconfequently  thefe 
perfons  argue,  who  ground  themfelves  on  faife 
principles;  for  how  can  gentlemen  who  profefs 
to  adl  from  their  conllituents,  didtate  immutable 
condudt  to  future  reprefentatives  of  future  conlli- 
tuents;  or,  at  this  day,  proclaim  to  a  future  Pio 
teflant  conftituency  what  to  fuch  a  conftituency 
mult  be  political  and  expedient?  Bid  our  an 
cedors,  when  they  impofed  neceffary  ihackles 
upon  hands  rebellioudy  railed  againft  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  the  hour  of  anger  or  of  danger, 
fpeak  language  fuch  as  this  ?  Was  this  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  7 8,  wrhen  we  broke  into  the  penal  code  ? 
Was  it  the  language  of  82,  when  the  tried  loyalty 
and  growing  liberality  of  our  Catholic  brethren 
induced  us  to  give  them  new  privileges  ?  At  all 
thefe  periods  the  political  date  of  the  Catholics 
was  accommodated  to  the  times,  and  it  was  left 
for  the  wifdom  of  future  generations  to  determine 
*  N  2  what 
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what  degree  of  political  fubjedion  might  be  ne- 
celfary  to  their  fecurity.  But  if  this  idle  mani- 
feftation  of  our  fentiments,  upon  a  fubjed  which 
we  have  neither  the  right  nor  power  to  decide, 
were  merely  nugatory  and  inoperative,  I  fhould 
think  it  cenfurable  ;  but  when  I  confider  that  this 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  our  Proteftant  fuccef- 
fo is,  is  at  the  fame  time  an  inful t  to  the  feelings 
of  our  Catholic  fellow-fubjeds,  I  forget  the  folly 
of  the  meafure  in  its  mifchief.  It  founds  a  falfe 
alarm  of  conllitutional  danger ;  it  implies  a  dif¬ 
fidence  in  our  own  wifdom  and  our  own  ftrengtb, 
it  fligmatizes  as  fufpicious  thofe  whom  we  are 
about  to  conciliate,  and  to  whom  we  are  tender¬ 
ing  the  pledges  of  mutual  confidence  ;  it  fays, 
fc  the  rewards  of  loyalty  are  exhaufted,”  it  Hides 
hopes,  and  animates  difaffedion.  I  am  forry  and 
afhamed  that  the  fuggeftion  has  been  thrown  out, 
and  I  trull  it  may  never  again  be  neeefifary  to 
combat  it.  I  trull  that  the  prudence  and  liberality 
of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  it  forward 
may  demonllrate  to  him  its  danger  and  inelficacy, 
and  that  he  may  retrad  it. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  before  I  conclude  to  fay  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  quantity  pf  favour  which  this  bill 
confers.  I  am  of  opinion  that  w7e  ought  to  give 
every  thing  which  it  is  demonhratively  prudent 
and  fafe  to  give.  In  fpeculation,  I  may  think  that 
a  limited  franchife ,  for  example,  might  promote 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  But  I  alfo  think,  that 
time  and  experience  are  better  guides  than  any 
fpeculation.  By  thefe  tells  I  wifh  the  prefent  bill 
fhould  be  tried,  before  we  proceed  to  further 
conceffions. — When  thofe  arbitrators  fhall  have 
awarded  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  good  condud  of  the  Catholics 
fhall  urge  their  Proteftant  fellow-fubjeds,  to  call 
upon  their  parliament  to  pulh  forward  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  liberality. 
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Thefe  Sir,  are  my  Sentiments ; — and  cn  the 
difcretion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  fhall  my 
adherence  to  them  depend.  If  ever  it  fhou/d 
be  faid  to  me,  “  You  have  fupported  the  caule  oi 
the  unworthy — you  have  embodied  Sedition,  and 
given  it  an  energy  in  the  constitution.”  From  the 
moment  that  fuch  reproaches  can,  with  truth  be 
uttered,  from  that  moment,  my  wifhes  and  ex* 
ertions  ceafe—But  I  confefs  Sir,  I  have  far  other 
hopes. — I  do  believe  that  the  time  is  coming,  and 
that  we  fhall  live  to  fee  it,  when  every  diflindion 
of  fedlary  fhall  merge  in  the  common  intereft  of 
citizens  : — When  we  fhall  be  one  people,  united 
in  one  objed,  and  poffelfed  of  fame  powers  for 
its  attainment — the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Jlate. 

Mr.  George  Ponfonby.  Sir,  labouring  under  bo¬ 
dily  indifpofition,  in  lifing  to  this  quefiion  I  feel 
my  mind  ftill  more  opprelfed  than  my  body,  be- 
caufe  I  know,  Sir,  that  on  every  quefiion,  great 
or  fmall,  no  matter  what  the  force  of  argument 
or  of  charader  may  be,  on  that  fide  w  hich  appears 
to  oppofe  the  wifh  of  tlieMinifler,  its  fate  is  deter¬ 
mined  before  a  word  is  fpoken  on  the  fubjecf  ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  I  can  fay  on 
any  fuch  occafion,  will  I  know'  be  in  vain. 

But  on  this  fubjed,  the  mod  material  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  Ireland,  thecondudof  the  Miniflerhas 
been  mod  extraordinary.  Did  the  King’s  Minis¬ 
ter  bring  forward  this  bufinefs  ? — No.  Did  his 

o 

representative  in  this  country  bring  it  forward  ?— 
No. — —An  hon.  Baronet  high  in  the  friendfhip 
and  confidence  of  Miniflers,  on  the  firfl  day  of  the 
Sefhon  comes  down  to  this  Houfe,  and  propofes 
the  meafure,  and  moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  this 
Bill and  another  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Hobart)  not  caring  to  dake  the  Government  too 
deeply  on  the  idue,  contents  bimfelf  with  Se¬ 
conding; 
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cdnding  the  Motion, — The  meafure  was  never  fo 
much  as  hinted  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Speech, 
nor  any  communication  on  the  fubje6l  made  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  this  Houfe- — nor  any  intima¬ 
tion  given  of  a  wifh  to  confult  the  Gentlemen  of 
this  Houle  upon  the  fubjedl — not  even  with  the 
very  PTembers  who  were  pledged  to  fupport  the 
meafure — — By  this  fhuffling  conduH,  and  the 
cagerneft  to  hurry  on  this  meafure,  the  defign  is 
pretty  evident  on  the  part  of  Minifters. — They 
with  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  attachment  of 
the  Roman  Catholics — and  to  excite  their  oppo- 
fit  ion  to  that  defer  ate  body  of  men  (ironically) 
who  lit  on  this  Side  of  the  Houfe. 

An  Hon.  Member  has  Laid,  he  believed  this 
meafure  came  forward  by  the  advice  of  a  Britifh 
Mini  Her, — fo  do  I ; — and  fo  believing,  am  not 
furprifed  to  fee  it  find  its  way  into  this  Houfe. 
But  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  creditable 
to  the  Britifh  Miniller  if  the  Gentlemen  of  this 
Houfe  had  been  confulted  before  the  meafure 
was  moved  by  his  rep  re  tentative  here. — I  am  con¬ 
vinced  how  highly  the  wifdom  of  the  Britifh 
Minifter  is  efieemed  in  this  Houfe,  and  I  know 
that  his  advice  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
command';— for  whatever  advice  he  gives,  the 
Gentlemen  on  that  fide  of  the  Houfe  generally 
take  it. 

On  the  fame  nisfht  that  this  meafure  was  fir  ft 
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moved,  an  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cuffe)  on  that  fide 
of  the  Houfe,  declared  that— indeed  he  loved  the 
Catholics,  but  he  loved  the  Protellants  better,  and 
would  never  confect  to  any  meafure  that  would 
tend  to  weaken  their  afcendancy.— * The  Right 
Hon.  Major  was  immediately  on  his  legs  to  iecond 
this  Gentleman’s  ideas,  and  declared  that  he, 
too,  would  never  confent  to  any  thing  injurious  to 
the  Protefiant  interefi.  Thus  the  Right  Hon. 

Major 
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Major  declared  himfelf  happy  in  being  able'  to 
agree  with  Gentlemen  on  both  tides  of  the  Quel- 

O  m  V. 

tion.  But  though  Adminiftration  here  have 
thus  found  a  way  to  cloak  themfeives  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  neutrality,  yet  I  have  flrong  reafon  to 
believe  that  whatever  claims  the  Catholics  may 
advance,  they  have  been  encouraged  to  thofe 
claims,  and  this  before  the  opinion  of  anyone 
Proteftant  gentlemen  of  one  thoufand .  pounds 
a-year  property  in  this  country  was  confuited. 
But  fo  foon  as  Adminiftration  found  thofe  claims 
fupported  in  fome  meafure  by  a  Right  Hon. 
Friend  of  mine— and  that  the  buftnefs  became 
unpopular  with  the  Proteftant  intereft,  they  then 
feerned  to  put  the  bufmefs  from  their  own  doors, 
and  by  every  artifice  fought  to  turn  the  tide  of 
vulgar  prejudice  againft  him,  (flapping  Mr.  Grat¬ 
tan  on  the  knee  with  his  hat)  in  order  to  run  him 

down. - But  he  has  railed  this  country  too 

high,  and  rendered  her  too  important  lervices  to 
be  depreciated  but  by  iuch  mean  artifices. 

I,  Mr.  Speaker,  {hall  not  make  this  a  queftion 
of  party:  That  I  leave  for  thofe  whole  policy  it  is 
to  divide  and  difunite  the  people  of  this  country. 
Let  them,  if  they  chufe,  make  it  a  queftion  of  par¬ 
ty;  but  for  my  part  Sir,  I  think  it  a  quell  ion 
above  party,  which  every  man  fhouid  conftder, 
not  according  to  his  political  affeblions,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  underftanding  and  confcience.  I 
Sir,  {hall  vote  for  the' meafure  on  this  principle, 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  real  advantage  of 
the  country ; — but  there  are  fome  parts  of  it  to 
which  I  have  ftrong  objections — that  part  of  it 
for  infancy  which  refpecls  education,  and  which 
only  goes  to  the  permiflion  of  eftablilhing  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  feminaries,  but  does  not  go  to 
blend  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  perfua- 
fions  in  the  fame  Univeriity.  This  is  a  principle 

which 
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which  I  conceive  to  be  dangerous  to  the  avowed 
objccl  of  the  Bill,  which  is  an  union  of  the 
people  ;  becaufe  it  is  in  that  age,  when  the  hearts 
ox  youth  are  warm,  that  thofe  liberal  friendfhi'ps 
are  formed,  which  a&uate  them  through  life ;  but 
by  educating  them  in  feparate  feminaries  you  (till 
keep  up  the  principle  of  divifion,  and  fliil  keep 
the  Roman  Catholic  in  thofe  prejudices  you  com¬ 
plain  of.  I  am,  for  this  reafon,  of  opinion  that 
their  education  fhould  be  in  common,  and  in  the 
IJniverfity  of  Dublin  ^and  therefore  1  think  the 
Bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  this  point,  but 
flops  where  it  fhould  begin.  If  fuch  a  principle 
as  I  recommend  fhould  be  adopted,  it  may  be 
held  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  building.  But  in  all 
events,  the  want  of  this  principle  is  a  radical  de¬ 
fect  in  the  Bill,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  effect 
the  good  purpofes  devifed  without  providing  for 
the  common  education  of  the  people. 

With  refped  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
modify  the  Charters  of  the  IJniverfity,  or  difpenfe 
with  thofe  Statutes  that  exclude  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  certainly  the  Crown  has  fuch  a  privi¬ 
lege,  but  fliil  it  is  right,  on  a  queftion  of  fo  much 
magnitude,  which  muff  ultimately  induce  a  pub¬ 
lic  expence  ^enlarging  the  prefent  building  or 
founding  a  new  College,  that  Parliament  fhould 
fpeak  out  its  opinion. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  admiffion  of  Catholics  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  law — for  my  own  part  fo  far  am 
I  from  objection,  that  I  give  it  my  mod  hearty  af- 
fent.  But  when  we  give  this  we  fhould  coniider 
the  extent  of  the  influence  we  confer.  For  my 
my  part  Sir,  I  am  not  fond  of  paying-  compli¬ 
ments  to  my  profeffion — But  I  believe  it  will  be 
admitted  that  in  that  profeffion  are  to  be  found 
men  not  only  of  the  greatelt  talents,  but  of  the 
moil  general  information  on  every  poffible  fub- 
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jed  ; — to  which  they  are  daily  led  by  conflant 
inveftigations  in  the  various  purfuks  of  profefi 
fional  pradice. 

In  every  free  country  the  law  holds  the  firft 
rank— In  every  great  revolution  for  the  eftablifh- 
nient  of  liberty,  lawyers  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  glorious  work.  This  was  the  cafe  in  America 
and  France.— Therefore  Sir,  in  giving  the  Catho¬ 
lics  this  profeffion,  you  give  them  an  influence 
fhort  of  nothing,  but  that  of  fitting  in  this 
Houfe  And  Sir,  in  giving  fuch  an  influence, 
let  us  accompany  and  fecure  it  by  liberal 
education. 

If  this  bill  is  not  a  meafure  intended  to  divide 
the  Catholics  and  Proteflants,  and  to  make  it 
eafy  for  future  adminiftrations  of  the  country  to 
divide  them  at  will,  there  can  be  no  objedion 
to  what  I  have  now  propofed. — And  furely,  Sir, 
it  will  be  wifer,  in  us  to  fiiew  the  Catholics 
of  this  country,  that  it  is  to  their  Proteflant 
fellowT-fubjeds  in  this  Houfe  they  are  to  look  for 
pro  ted  ion  and  indulgence,  inltead  of  any  minifter 
of  this  country  or  any  of  the  perfons  who  ufually 
fupport  him* 

As  to  the  condud  of  ajdminiftration  in  this 
bufinefs,  tho’  the  meafure  be  a  good  one,  they 
defer  ve  all  blame — For  no  mini! ter  fhould  have 
p relumed:  to  meddle  in  fuch  a  bufinefs,  without 
having  firft  confulted  the  Proteflant  gentlemen  of 
the  country — Yet  in  this  bufinefs,  the  minifter 
has  made  it  as  much  the  meafure  of  ad minift ra¬ 
tion,  as  if  it  were  a  common  money  bill. 

With  refped  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bill, 

I  fhall  referve  my  opinion  until  it  comes  before 
the  Committee.  But  before  I  fit  down — I  fhall 
fay  thus  much,  in  defence  of  ,the  man  in  this  Houfe 
whom  I  moft  refped : — -I  am  pofitively  convinced, 
k  was  never  his  intention  for  one  fingle  moment, 
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to  lit p port  any  meafu re  tending  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  to  injure  the  Proteftant  afcendancy. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hobart.  Being  particularly  al¬ 
luded  to,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  the  Houfe  with  a 
few  w  ords. —The  Hon.  Gentleman  has  talked  of 
the  conduct  of  Government  out  of  this  Houfe,  and 
accuied  it  of  fetting  on  the  people  to  run  down 
a  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman. — Sir,  it  is  not  my  bu- 
iinefs  to  fay  w  hat  motives  induced  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  to  inftru£t  him ; — but  as  to  any  inter¬ 
ference  of  Government,  I  declare  the  charge  is 
utterly  unfounded; — I  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  themfelves— let  them  declare  their  mo¬ 
tives.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  complains  that  Go¬ 
vernment  did  not  confult  the  country  Gentlemen 
of  Ireland  ;  I  know  of  no  way  of  taking  the 
fenfe  of  the  country  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  but  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  firft  day  of  the 
feflion  this  Bill  was  announced,  and  met  writh  no 
opposition  but  from  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Mir. 
Ogle)  whole  opinions’1  do  moll  highly  refpeft, 
A  week  afterw  ards  the  Bill  was  introduced,  and 
every  point  of  it  explained  ;  another  week  was 
givdn-for  the  fecond  reading;  and  a  third  for  its 
committal. 

One  bbfervation  more :  This  meafure  is  intended 
to  unite  all  his  Majefly’s  fubje&s  of  this  king¬ 
dom  — Their  union  and  their  happinefs  is  my 
an&iotts  wifh,  confequently,  if  any  meafure  is; 
ottered  that  can  have  a.  contrary  tendency,  by 
binding  up  the  power  of  Parliament,  I  mult  op- 
pofe>  ft.  '  n.:/  '•  soi  v 
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■  Mr\  George.  Fonj'onhy.  Sir,  I  faid  it  was  my 
bpimoii  that  Government  had  interfered  to  run 
Right  Hen.  Gentleman  ;  and  I  founded 
my  oph-iioui  on  iceing  Paving-men,  and  Pipe-' 
c  ,  "  O  water- 
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water-men,  and  Police-men,  and  men  that  never 
joined  before,  all  agree  upon  this  occahon. 

t  > 

Sir  Thomas  Ojborne  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Right  Hon,  Mr.  Caffe .  The  Hon.  Gentleman 
has  been  pleafed  to  obierve  upon  what  fell  from 
me  when  the  Bill  was  firft  mentioned.  I  dare  fay. 
Sir,  my  words  were  not  very  oratorical,  nor  my 
manner  very  graceful — I  am  not  an  orator  by 
trade,  nor  do  I  boall  of  verbofity  ;  I  fpeak  right 
on,  as  a  plain  country  Gentleman — yet  what  I 
laid  that  evening,  I  will  put  down  in  contrail 
with  any  thing  that  Gentleman  has  faid  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  I  believe  the  country  will  think  it  as  • 
worthy  of  attention.  Sir,  I  am  not  dictated  to 
by  any  miniller,  I  fpeak  the  fentimentsof  a  Pro- 
tellant  country  Gentleman,  and  when  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  again  thinks  proper  to  allude  to  my 
words,  I  hope  he  will  hate  them  fairly. 

Mr.  George  Ponfonby.  I  did  not  undertake  to 
recite  the  fpeech  of  the  Right  lion.  Gentleman  ; 

I  only  mentioned  the  fubhance  of  it,—' cc  that  he 
“  loved  the  Pioteftant  Afcendancy,  and  would 
“  not  agree  to  any  thing  injurious  to  it,”  orfome 
fuch  words  ; — As  to  myfelf,  I  am  not  very  anxk 
ous  about  my  language,  nor  will  I  enter  into  a 
competition  with  any  gentleman  on  that  fubr 
jed. 

Mr.  Egan — I  life,  Sir,  upon  a  molt  important 
quehion,  fuch  as  muh  appal  the  molt  vigorous, 
the  moh  conftant  mind  ;  no  lefs  than— whether  the 
Legiflature  fha.ll,  by  the  abolition  of  pains,  pe¬ 
nalties,  prejudices  and  degradations,  give  political 
exihence,  utility,  and  animation,  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  palfied  diftieartened  fubjeds  of  this  iinfor- 
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tunate  country  ?  1  will  tell  the  Right  Hon.  Gem 

tleman  (Mr.  Cnfie)  who  fpoke  laft  but  one,  and 
who  diiclaims  all  oratory  or  predilection  for 
orators,  v/hat  one  of  the  fages  of  Greece  anfwered 
to  this  queftion;  “  Which  was  the  moft  perfeCt 
popular  government  C' — “  That  where  the  laws  are 
more  regarded  than  the  orators ”  1  will  beg  to  tell 
him  alfo  the  anfwer  of  another  fage  to  the  *  fame 
queftion  ;  that  of  the  illpftrious  Solon,  “  Where  an 
injury  done  to  the  meaneft  fubjeCt  is  an  infult 
upon  the  whole  conftit.ution.”  How  maturely 
then,  Sir,  fhould  we  look  to  thofe  lawrs,  which 
infliCt  injury,  infult  and  degradation  upon  three 
millions  of  unoffending  fubjeCis.  If  there  is  any 
man  in  this  Houfe  from  nature  fenfelefs  enough  to 
think,  if  there  is  any  man  by  religious  prejudice 
bigotted  enough  to  believe,  if  there  is  one  by 
profeflional  or  inftruCted  hypocrify,  bafe  enough 
to  avow,  that  the  Catholics  are  pot  intitled  to  the 
rights  of  men,  I  promife  that  I  will  argue  wdth 
none  fuch.  I  confign  the  fool  to  his  dungeon  ;  I 
conlign  the  bigot  to  the  incarceration  of  his  own 
mind;  and  thehypocrite  not  being  within  the  reach 
of  human  vengeance,  his  impiety  I  muft  leave  to 
an  omnipotent  hand.  But  to  the  man  who  chal¬ 
lenges  with  the  weapons  of  reafon,  and  who,  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  the  combat,  admits  in  argu¬ 
ment  what  is  indifpenfible  to  all  demonftration, 
the  firft  principles,  the  acknowledged  axioms, 
without  the  conceflion  of  which  all  argument 
would  be  endlpfs  folly,  and  demonftration  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  fuch  I  addrels  myfelf,  with  fuch  I  lhall 
be  happy  to  combat ;  to  fuch  I  fhall  willing 
fubmit  if  defeated,  and  if  victorious  overmuch 
men,  arrogant  triumph  wrould  be  defeat.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  viOory  on  the  one  hand  or 
defeat  on  the  other.  What  have  I  to  gain  by 
vi&ory,  unlels,  in  thofe  days  of  depravity,  it 
1  1  v  COU14 
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Could  be  fuppcfed  that  the  only  wealth  I  treafured 
was  the  future  happinefs  of  millions,  by  the  in- 
diifoluble  union  of  my  country,  and  its  confequent 
rapid  and  inevitable  aggrandizement,  in  which  I 
could  have  no  participation,  fave  the  conlciouff 
nefs,  that  I  contributed  my  mite  to  the  abundance 
of  millions.  By  vi&ory  then,  I  have  nothing 
to  gain,  but  what  the  vulgar  and  the  vicious 
difregard  and  difparage;  by  defeat  that  of  which 
they  value  the  attainment,  and  magnify  the  pof- 
feilion.  I  have  among  triumphant  Proteftants  to 
take  my  fhare  in  the  greedy  zeal  of  oppreffion;  I 
have  to  calculate  minute  additional  power  and 
confequence,  by  the  calamitous  disfranchifement 
and  degradation  of  three  millions :  I  have  like 
the  mental  mifer ,  to  bring  the  money  fcales  of 
malignity  and  weigh  how  much  my  confequence 
becomes  preponderatory  from  the  mifery  of 
others.  Conftitulional  rights  are  only  an  acqui- 
lition  by  that  barter  or  exchange,  which  the 
individual  chufes  to  make  of  the  valuable  Plights 
of  Nature.  Rights  are  only  to  be  invaded  or 
forfeited  by  wrongs.  By  vvhat  wrong — either 
thoi'e  infiidted  upon  the  individual  by  the  offences 
of  others,  or  tbofe  infiidled  in  fadt  upon  him  by 
himfelf,  becaufe  committed  againft  his  fociety  ? 
Again!!  the  firft  the  laws  vindicate  by  prevention 
or  by  compenfation.  Thofe  offences  inflicted  by 
men  upon  themfelves,  the  laws  of  lociety  cannot 
vindicate  againft  the  aggreftion  of,  but  lcreen  the 
repetition  of  fuch  enormities,  by  making  the  corn- 
million  of  fuch  wrongs  a fuicide  upon  the  conftituti- 
on  of  rights.  But  fuch  offences  being  perfonal  no 
mar;  will  difpute,  their  punifhment  ought  to  be  tem¬ 
porary,  atfartheft  commenfurate  with  theexiftence 
of  the  offender.  Thus  far  the  individual  tranf- 
g refllng  againft  his  own  rights,  by  violating  the 
laws  he  had  originally  fabricated  or  virtually 
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adopted  ought  to  be  punifhed :  but  what  law 
is  bold  enough,  what  commandment  audaciou’s 
enough  to  preferibe  that  the  punifliment  of  the 
aggreifor  fhall  be  tranfmiflible  to  his  children’s 
children,  in  perfonal  affii&ions,  in  focial  difeouu 
iitures,  in  conftitutional  depradations  ?  And  tho’ 
the  human  audacity  has  prefumed  fo  far,  fhall  it 
farther  arrogate  to  itfelf  that  vengeance  which 
the  Deity  has  dilclaimed  ?  Shall  it  give  to  punifh- 
ments  no  day  of  remiflion,  to  human  affliction  no 
period  of  limitation  ?  Thus,  contrafting  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  man  againlt  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
bttfmefs  of  laws  is  to  govern  human  affections, 
not  to  prevent  them ;  to  direct  them  to  happinefs, 
not  to  obdruCt  them,  not  to  check  their  current 
but  to  prevent  their  wandering  out  of  their 
natural  courfe.  There  are  propenfities  which  the 
author  of  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human 
bread,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  human  inflitutions 
to  eradicate.  The  art  of  Legiflation  conftds  in 
improving  and  directing  tliofe  propenfities,  fo  as 
to  promote  the  general  good,  the  public  felicity  ; 
It  is  as  impoflible,  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  annihilate  them.  Yet,  fuch  is  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  man,  that  he  has  attempted  to  alter 
nature,  and  to  make  apolitical  individual  entirely 
different  from  the  natural.  The  laws  of  Lycur- 
vus  punifh  a  remarkable  indance  of  this  prefump- 
tion,  but  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  are  gone  ;  human 
nature  has  vindicated  herfelf  and  is  unchangeable. 
Our  Popery  laws  furnifhed  a  few  years  ago  ano¬ 
ther  melancholy  in ft a nee  of  this  Legiflative  arro¬ 
gance.  Their  object  in  many  inftanees  was  and 
itill  is  to  invert  the  order  of  nature ;  to  fet  a  parent 
and  child, hufband  and  wife  at  variance,  to  change 
the  courfe  of  del  cent,  to  force  the  affections 
into  a  new  and  unnatural  channel,  to  violate 
all  the  tendered  relations  of  life,  to  poifon  dq- 
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meflic  happinefs,  and  to  exclude  three  millions 
of  the  fubje&s  of  the  hate  from  public  felicity. 
If  the  end  of  government  be,  as  it  indifpenfably 
is,  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the  hate,  the  moil 
effe&ual  way  of  accomplifhing  that  end,  is  to 
make  it  the  intereft  of  every  individual  of  the 
ftate  to  lend  his  aiTiftance  in  the  attainment  of 
that  end.  -  ‘  . 

Subordination  then  might  be  in  every  hate,  as 
there  might  be  in  all  great  machines  ;  but  the 
great  wheels  ought  to  be  fo  continual  as  to  fet 
the  fmaller  in  motion,  not  to  impede  their  ope¬ 
ration,  and  in  id  doing  to  wade  their  firength  : 
Yet  fo  it  is  in  the  fyitem  of  our  Popery  laws, 
that  the  Proteftant  fpends  half  its  firength  in  re¬ 
ducing  and  keeping  in  lubjugation  the  Popifh  in- 
tereft,  inflead  of  wifely  uniting  both  to  the  attain** 
ment  of  eternal  fecurity,  and  defence  againft 
external  injury.  Give  both  a  common  intereft 
in  the  confervation  of  the  conftitution  and  the 
profperity  of  the  date,  and  both  will  co-operate 
to  thole  ends;  but  as  long  as  one  is  intent  upon 
contention  and  fubjugation,  and  the  other  looks 
no  farther  than  defence,  the  firength  of  the  oyeT- 
feers  of  both  will  be  loll  to  the  community. 
Advert  for  a  moment  to  the  period  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  How  was  England  employed  at  that  en¬ 
ds  ?  In  laying  the  foundation  of  her  liberties.- — 
How  was  Ireland  employed  ?  In  deftroying  the 
liberties  of  two  thirds  of  her  own  fubjeds. — 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  That  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  is  the  tera  of  freedom  to  England,  which  is 
the  sera  of  flavery  to  us.  Ireland  facrihced  com¬ 
merce  and  conftitution  at  the  altar  of  Loyalty, 
but  was  content  to  make  atonement  upon  its  own 

iubjeds  for  what  is  facrificed  to  England. - 

While  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  were  forging 
chains  for  the  Catholics,  their  brethren  of  Erie- 
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land  were  forging  chains  for  them  ;  and  chains 
which  would  have  galled  them  to  this  infant,  if 
the  common  calamities  of  their  country,  uniting 
all  its  inhabitants  in  a  common  caufe,  and  de¬ 
ploying  all  difinclion:  of  Proteftant  and  Papift, 
had  not  broken  thofe  fetters  afunder,  and  opened 
to  us  a  freer  and  more  liberal  fphere  of  a&ion. 
Great  revolutions  are  generally  produced  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  people.  They  never  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  means  unlefs  the  people  are  ready 
to  receive  them.  Why  did  Ireland  fucceed  in 
her  demand  of  a  free  trade?  I  will  tell  you: 
Becaufe  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  were 
united  in  the  demand.  The  diftreffes  of  the.  peo¬ 
ple  had  come  home  to  the  fenfes  of  every  man. 
The  Catholic  felt  them  as  well  as  the  Proteftant 
Tim  pedlar  in  his  (hop,  as  well  as  the  merchant 
in  a  compting  hop fe-j  the,  landed  apwgll  as  the 
commercial  intereft  of  the  country.  All  had  an 
equal  advantage  in  demanding ;  all  an  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  ; attaining  it.  Why  were  we  not 
equally  fuccefsful  at ,  the  fame  period  on  the  re- 
quifition  of  a  free  confutation  ?  Bocaufe  we 
were  not  equally  intermixed,  in  demanding  it.  Be¬ 
caufe  if  attained,  afl  wquldupt  equally  participate 
in  it.  Becaufe  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not 
actually  nor  virtually  reprefented  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  or, becaufe  they  were  therefore  at 
that  time  indifferent  as  to  which  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  conffitmional  fupreroacy  fhpald  refide. — 
But  how  fhould  you  at  laft  obtain  the  fupreme 
power  of  your  State  ?  I  u  ill  remind  you  :  You 
mocked  your  people  in  its  requifition  !  You 
inveigled  and  animated  the  Roman  Catholics 
into  afibciationsf  and  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
in  violation  of  exifting  laws,  to  combat  for  the., 
ref  oration  of  Confitution.  England  faw  the 
union,  the  confideration  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
'  '  teftant. 
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feilant,  for  liberty  ;  and  England  furrendered  to 
your  national  union  and  co-operation  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  what  fhe  had  refufed  for  half  a  century, 
to  Proteftant  requifttion  and  national  juftice. — 
Refledl  upon  the  gratitude  of  a  Proteftant  Parlia¬ 
ment.  You  obtained,  by  the  hoftile  afpedl  of 
arrayed  Catholics,  that  Conftitution,  which  w7as 
long  detained  in  Englifh  captivity.  They  triumph¬ 
antly  brought  back  the  palladium  of  their 
country,  and  depoftted  it  in  its  fandluary  ;  and 
then  you  interdidl  three  millions  of  its  emanci¬ 
pators  from  vilit.ing  its  abode,  fupplicating  its 
protedfion,  or  ever  exprefling  their  veneration  ! 
What  are  the  pretences,  what  the  pretexts  al- 
ledged  by  a  Proteftant  Parliament  for  this  con- 
ftitutional  exclufion  ?  That  the  Catholics  entertain, 
though  they  do  not  profefs,  principles  hoftile 
to  liberty  ;  and  that  their  elediion  would  be  a 
participation  in  franchife,  fubverlive  of  Proteft¬ 
ant  afundancy  in  church  and  ftate.  Let  me  dif- 
pafiionately  examine  the  objedlion,  I  truft  I  will 
demonftrate  to  you  the  firft  objedlion  is  an  un¬ 
founded  imputation  refulting  from  thofe  lands  of 
penalties,  forfeitures,  and,  deprecations,  which, 
lefs  juft  than  fanguinaiy,  want  the  plea  of  paflion, 
qr  irritation,  to  juftify  the  continuance  of  fa- 
vage  feverity.  Thefe  unmerciful  laws  forced 
the  Catholics  into  a  complaifance  to  courts.— 
Look  within  your  code  of  laws,  and  you’ll  find 
the  caufe,  you’ll  find  the  neceflity  of  that  com¬ 
plaifance.  You  fuppofe  there  is  fomething  in 
their  religion  that  occafions  it ;  but  you  are 
miftaken ;  you  are  the  authors  of  it  yourfelves. 
That  it  is  nothing  inherent  in  their  religion,  hif- 
tory,  experience,  truth,  confirm  and  demon¬ 
ftrate.  Religions  cannot  become  fervile  by  change 
of  climate,  foils,  or  times.  That  fpirit  of  Religion 
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which  gave  exigence  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
freedom  at  one  period,  cannot  fubvert  it  at 
another.  Look  to  Englifh,  look  to  Irifh  hiflory, 
you’ll  find  both  authenticate,  that  the  Englifh, 
and  the  Irifh  Catholic  venerates  the  name  oi  free¬ 
dom.  Look  to  the  blood  they  fhed  for  centu¬ 
ries,  to  prevent  Englifh  ufurpation.  Look  to 
that  vindictive  policy  of  difuniting  the  Catholic, 
by  which  alone  England  eftabiifhed  that  ufurpa¬ 
tion.  Look  to  the  auguft  example  of  France — 
all  demonflrate  Catholic  feelings  ardently  alive  to 
conftitutional  independence.  The  Legiflature 
niaks  laws  ;  it  is  the  office  of  the  crown  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  The  Legiflature  makes 
laws,  rather  in  vengeance  and  feverity ;  the 
Catholic  could  not  have  exifted,  if  the  Crowm 
did  not  countenance  them,  now  where  that  ven¬ 
geance  and  feverity  are  much  abated,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  could  not  hope  for  reiteration  to  human  rights. 
His  fituation  would  refemble  that  of  the  damned, 
as  reprefen  ted  by  Milton,  doomed  to  perdition, 
and  debarred  from  hope.  Severity  then,  inftead 
of  fecuring  Proteflant  Afcendancy,  corroborates 
prerogative.  Banifh  that  vengeance,  execrate 
that  feverity,  you’ll  detach  Catholics  from  this 
unnatural  complaifance  to  the  Crowm,  and  make 
them  contemplate  the  Legiflature  as  their  patrons. 
The  Catholics  find  the  Legiflature  cruel,  venge¬ 
ful,  unrelenting,  unforgiving.  They  find  the 
Crown  commiferating,  forgiving,  profeffing  and 
pradifing  benignity  and  mercy.  Is  it  then  to 
be  wondered  to  which  they  have  attached  ? 
Is  it  to  be  aftenifhed  that  legiflative  perfe- 
cution  has  compelled  them  to  take  fanduary 
in  excud ve  commiferation. 

Right  Hon,  W.  B.  Ponfonby  would  vote  for  the 
bill  being  committed— but  fhould  not  think  him- 
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felt  in  any  manner  precluded  by  that  vote,  from 
oppofing  in  the  Committee  any  part  of  the  Bill 
he  might  difapprove  of.  He  voted  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bill  only  on  this  ground,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  not  at  all  inimical  to  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy. 

Mr.  Ogle  faid,  he  had  wifhed  to  have  heard 
the  fentiments  of  Gentlemen  before  he  had 
fpoken  himfelf* — had  he  heard  them  he  fhould  not 
have  faid  a  word.  As  to  the  amendment  he  in¬ 
tended  to  move  to  the  preamble,  he  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  not  move  it,  if  he  found  that  preamble 
pledged  the  Houfe  to  any  thing  but  to  fupport 
the  Protehant  Afcendancy;  and  he  hoped  that 
moft  of  thofe  who  had  fpoken  in  the  debate 
would  fupport  him  in  it. 

Mr.  Grattan ,  Sir,  in  riling  to  this  queftion, 
I  feel  myfelf  very  peculiarly  circumflanced, 
becaufe  I  fhall  differ  from  the  fentiments  of  a 
part  of  my  conftituents  whom  I  highly  refpedt ; 
but  in  the  part  I  fhall  take  I  feel  that  I  fhall  more 
materially  ferve  the  true  interefls  of  the  capital  in 
general,  than  I  fhould  in  complying  with  the  in- 
flru&ions  of  a  few,  when  the  queftion  is — whether 
three  millions  of  loyal  fubjedfs  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  degrading  fubjedlion  to  a  body  of  one 
million  ? — I  will  capitulate  with  no  fet  of  men 
on  a  fubjedt  where  the  intereft,  the  juftice  and  the 
profperity  of  this  country  are  at  flake.  I  have  on 
this  queftion  two  objedfs  :  ill,  the  Proteflant — 2d, 
the  Catholic.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
latter  ?  He  cannot  exercife  his  indullry  in  any 
one  profeffion — bar,  army  or  navy;  he  cannot 
obtain  a  degree  in  phyfic  ;  be  cannot  receive 
any  education  foreign  or  domeftic  ;  he  cannot 
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intermarry  with  a  Proteftant,  and  if  a  Proteftant 
Should  by  evafion  marry  a  Catholic,  fhe  commu¬ 
nicates  to  her  hufband  the  taint  of  disability  ; 
he  cannot  carry  arms  for  his  amnfement  or  his  de¬ 
fence  ;  he  cannot  employ  a  Pioteftant  Servant  to 
carry  arms  for  him ;  he  is  bound  without  his 
content,  taxed  without  being  reprefented,  and 
is  excluded  from  the  political,  civil,  military  and 
constitutional  functions,  to  whoSe  ellabiifhment  he 
is  made  to  contribute.  You  deSpiSe  to  tell  the 
Roman  Catholic  that  Such  a  condition  is  a  fate  of 
political  freedom. — You  have  ascertained  the 
value  of  thofe  rights  from  which  he  is  excluded. 
You  have  taught  him  that  no  human  condition  is 
Supportable  without  political  freedom  ;  and  that 
no  man  circumftanced  like  him  is  politically  free. 
You  defpife  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  country  two  lan¬ 
guages.  <£  Thefe  things  are  neceffary  lor  human 
liberty,  but  without  thefe  the  Catholic  may 
be  free,”  He  has  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  15 
years  been  witnefs  of  three  controverhes  on  the 
fubjedl  of  political  freedom  that  of  America-—, 
that  of  France — and  that  of  Ireland  :  the  leffons 
he  has  learned  from  them  muft  be  implanted 
in  his  brealt  for  ever — His  deftination  we  muft 
therefore  allow  is  not  that  of  freedom,  apd  his 
fenfe  of  that  dellination  we  muft  l'uppofe  to  be 
clear  and  decided.  We  have  confidered  his  pu¬ 
nishment — let  us  now  confider  his  offences — The 
Pretender  i$  no  more^that  former  bond  of 
Catholic  union,  never  the  dbjedt  of  his  hope,  and 
now  no  lpngertfre  fource  of  his  defpair,  extindt, . 
and  with  him  the  Spring,  and  paffion,  and  appre- 
henfion  of  thefe  laws.  You  will  pleafe  to  recoiled! 
that  thefe  laws,  were  made  principally  to  guard 
the  fucceffion  of  the  Crown  againlt  the  followers 
of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  and  that  Catholicity  was 
hot  fo  much  the  obje&  of  fhe  penalty  as  the  evi- 
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deuce  of  the  attachment.  The  Pope— a  name, 
driven  out  of  his  capital  of  Popery — France, 
unable  to  curie,  fcarce  permitted  to  blefs ;  without 
temporal,  and  now  a  fuppliant  even  for  fpiritual 
authority — the  type  of  the  fall  of  bigotry,  and  a 
feffon  to  all  dominant  fedts  of  Chrilfianity,  and 
to  you  among  others,  not  to  ufe  their  God  as 
a  fcourge  for  their  fellow  creatures. — It  is  fome- 
thing,  on  a  queftion  touching  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws,  that  the  principal  caufes  for  which 
they  were  made — the  one  has  expired  and  the 
other  is  expiring ; — the  Pope  and  the  Pretender, 
France,  that  ancient  head  of  Catholic  league, 
vanished  out  of  that  confederacy,  and  propound¬ 
ing  new  fyilems  of  politics,  and  new  principles  of 
religion,  fatal  to  bigotry  either  in  church  or  Fate, 
and  fubverfive  of  that  flavery  temporal  and  fpi- 
ritual,  at  which  for  thelaft  century  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  tremble. — Whatever  therefore  may 
be  the  crime  of  the  Catholic  to  ground  a  code 
of  difability,  there  is  one  offence,  of  which  he 
is  not,  and  of  which  he  cannot  now  be  guilty — 
difaffedtion — becaufe  the  objedts  and  the  refource 
of  difaffe&ion,  and  with  them  the  principle  itfelf, 
muff  have  departed — His  offence  is  therefore  re¬ 
duced  to  two  heads — his  nativity,  as  connected 
with  claims  of  property — and  his  religion,  as 
diFinct  from  views  of  politics. — As  to  the  firft, 
he  directly  and  immediately  meets  the  charge: 
He  denies  that  any  fuch  claims  exift ;  he  denies 
the  poffibility  of  their  exiFence  :  he  denies  that 
he  could  benefit  or  you  lofe  by  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  fettle ment ;  he  relies  upon  it  that  your 
title  is,  by  time  as  well  as  adt  of  Parliament : 
he  iniiFs  that  a  greater  number  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  take  under  the  adt  of  fettlement,  than 
could  prefer  claim  on  the  repeal  of  it :  that  fuch 
claims,  if  any,  are  common  to  you,  as  your  title 
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under  the  ad  of  fettlement  is  common  to  him ; 
and  he  offers  you  any  affurance  not  only  for  your 
titles,  which  he  reveres — but  for  your  fears, 
which  he  refpe&s  ;  and  he  alledges  that  the  whole 
Catholic  body  are  ready  and  deiirous  to  take  the 
fame  oath  to  iecure  the  act  of  fettlement,  which 
you  have  thought  fufficient  to  fecure  the  fucceflion 
of  the  Crown.  He  defires  you  to  name  your  own 
conditions  and  terms  of  abjuration,  touching  any 
imputed  claim  on  this  fubjeCt:  thus  the  code  of 
dilabilities.  as  far  as  they  are  maintained  on  this 
ground,  is  reduced  to  an  ad  of  Powxr,  which 
difables  3,000,000  of  people  for  the  untraceable 
defeent  of  a  few,  grounded  on  the  apprehenhon  of 
claims  imputed  to  that  few  which  they  cannot 
trace,  which  none  make,  and  which  all  abjure. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  head  of  offence:— his  . 
religion,  as  dihind  from  politics.  I  am  well 
aware  in  queftions  of  this  fort  how  little  religion 
affeds  their  determination  :  however,  we  muff  not 
like  ardent  difputants,  in  the  fury  of  the  contro- 
verfy  forget  the  iubjed,  nor  in  the  zeal  of  the 
j’edaiift,  lofe  all  recolledion  of  the  Godhead; — it 
is  neceffary  to  remind  you,  that  the  Catholics  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fame  God,  and  the  fame  Redeemer, 
and  differ  from  you  only  in  the  forms  of  his  wor- 
fhip  and  ceremonies  of  his  commemoration  ;  and 
that  however  that  difference  may  be  erroneous, 
it  is  not  lufficiently  heinous  to  warrant  you  in 
difpenfing  with  the  exprefs  and  prime  ordinances 
of  your  own  religion,  which  enjoin  certain  frater¬ 
nal  affection  -towards  all  men,  and  particularly 
towards  fellow-cbiiltians  whom  you  mull  allow  to 
be  faved,  and  are  commanded  to  love  :  Admitting 
the  principles  of  y our  religion  in  any  degree  to 
effect  your  determinations — you  cannot  fuffer 
their  prime  injunction  to  be  cancelled  by  any  am¬ 
bition  of  monopoly,  or  any  views  to  the  foie  and 
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exclusive  profits  of  the  State. — It  is  not  fufticiertt 
to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  your  God  as  an 
hiftoric  'fact — you  muft  feel  his  charities  and 
attest  your  belief,  not  only  in  cheap  and  eafiy 
prayer,  but  in  an  animated  practical  philanthropy. 
You  cannot  fay,  fpeaking  as  mere  Chriftians,  ’tis 
true,  God  ordered  thefe  things,  but  if  we  com¬ 
plied,  the  Catholics  would  get  lome  (hare  of 
political  power.  You  cannot  thank  your  God  icr 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  of  thefe  among 
the  reft,  and  life  from  your  knees,  and  infiidl  on 
his  followers,  temporal  difabiiities  on  account  of 
their  religion:  we  cannot  exereife  a  political, 
practical  atheifm,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  our  God  :  if  we  are  juftified  in  im poling  difa¬ 
biiities  on  account  of  religion,  all  Chriftendom 
fhould  have  been  difqualified  until  the  16th 
century;  and  even  now  the  greater  part  of  Chi  if- 
tendom  ihould  remain  difqualified — for  the  greater 
part  is  Catholic — then  our  ideas  on  politics  and 
religion  compounded,  would  amount  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  propofttion,  that  Proteftants  ought  to 
inflidl  all  over  the  world  where  they  can,  difabi¬ 
iities  on  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  Chrift, 
who  would  thus  ftand  in  a  ftrange  predicament, 
objects  to  their  brethren  of  perpetual  profcription, 
and  objects  to  our  God,  by  the  acknowledgments 
of  thole  brethren,  of  perpetual  falvation ;  and 
this  iituation  would  be  the  more  inexplicable, 
when  we  maintain  that  our  right  to  impofe  thefe 
•perpetual  difabiiities  arifes  from  the  fuperior 
benevolence  and  mildnefs  of  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  ; — we,  therefore,  arguing  this  queftion, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  chriftians  are  driven  to 
thefe  ft raits,  either  to  relax  the  principles  of  our 
code,  or  to  furrender  the  principles  of  our  religion. 
— Let  us  fhut  our  eyes,  however,  to  revelation, 
and  look  to  fome  other  light  for  our  juftification  ; 

let 
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let  us  turn  to  the  law  of  Nature — but  furely  we 
are  led  or  betrayed  by  that  light  to  revolt,  at 
eternal  difabilities  impofed  upon  men  for  theolo¬ 
gical  errors:  the  law  of  nature  knows,  nor  phy- 
iical,  nor  metagh'yfical,  nor  theological  profcrip- 
tion  :  She  impofek  no  precife  (land aid  of  theologi¬ 
cal  opinion  :  in  her  production  many  things  'are 
analogous ;  nothing  is  the  fame,  not  even  in  the 
vegetable  tribe,  hill  lei's  in  the  workings  of  the 
h urban  intellect,  and  leaft  of  all  on  a  fubjeCt 
in  whofe  contemplation  that  intellect  is  hrained 
and  exhaufted,  to  juftify  difabilities  on  account 
of  theological  errors ;  we  muft  therefore  have 
recourfe  to  fome  other  law,  than  the  law  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  or  the  law  of  nations ;  we  imagine  we 
have  found  it  in  our  own  peculiar  fituation  ;  that 
fituation  we  hate  to  be  as  follows  :  the  Protehants 
are  the  few  arid  have  the  power  ;  the  Catholics 
have  not  the  power  and  are  the  numbers :  but 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  us,  but  common  to  all 
nations— the  Afiatics  and  the  Greeks — the  Greeks 
and  the  Italians — the  Englifh  and  the  Saxons 
—the  Saxon,  Englifh  and  Normans, — the  van- 
quifhed  and  the  vanquiiher — they  all  atlah  inter¬ 
mingled  ;  the  original  tribe  was  in  number  fupe- 
rior  ;  and  yet  that  fuperiority  never  prevented  the 
incorporation,  fo  that  this  hate  of  our  fettlement 
is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  the  ordinary 
progrefs  of  the  population  and  the  circulation  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  as  it  were  the  trick 
of  Nature,  to  preferve  by  intermixture,  from 
d  windling  and  degeneracy,  the  animal  proportions. 
In  fome  tribes  it  might  have  been  other  wife,  but 
they  mult  have  died,  before  they  could  reach 
hiitory,  a  prey  to  their  difputes,  or  fwept  off,  by 
the  tide  of  other  nations  wafhing  them  away  in 
their  little  divifions,  and  leaving  lomething  better 
on  their  fhore — folitude  or  a  wifer  people. 

Had 
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Had  the  Englifh  fettlers,  and  the  native  Irifli, 
been  Pagans,  they  mult  have  united  : — Am  I  to  un¬ 
derhand  that  the  Chriftian  religion  feparates  and 
fharpens  the  natural  mildnefs  of  barbarous  genera¬ 
tions,  and  condemns  men,  to  perpetual  degrading 
calls,  fo  that  the  errors  of  the  Bramin  are  the 
wifdom  of  Chrilt.  Ridiculous! — What  then  be¬ 
comes  of  this  argument,  founded  on  the  fuppoli lion 
of  a  peculiar  fituation?  But  here  another  principle 
is  advanced,  connected  indeed  with  the  argument 
of  lituation,  the  Proteftant  Afcendancy — I  revere 
it — I  with  for  ever  to  preferve  it,  but  in  order  to 
preferve  I  beg  to  undeftand  it. 

The  Proteftant  Afcendancy  I  conceive  to  be 
two  fold,  ill,  your  fuperiority  in  relation  to  the 
Catholic;  2nd,  your  ftiength,  in  relation  to  other 
objects ;  to  be  the  fuperior  fe£t,  is  a  neceflary 
part,  but  only  a  part  of  your  fituation— To  be  a 
Proteftant  ftate,  powerful  and  able  to  guard  your- 
felf  and  your  illand  againft  thofe  dangers  to 
which  all  ftates  are  obnoxious,  is  another  part 
of  your  fituation — In  the  one  point  of  view 
Iconlider  you  as  a  victorious  fe£t ;  in  the  other  as 
the  head  of  a  growing  nation,  and  not  the  firlt 
fedt  in  a  diftraCted  land,  rendered  by  thatdivifion 
a  province  and  not  a  nation.  It  would  be  my 
wilh  to  unite  the  tw?o  lituations — a  ftrong  ftate, 
with  the  Proteftant  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  in  order 
that  the  head  of  the  ftate  ftiould  be  fecure, 
its  foundation  fhould  be  broad.  Let  us  fee  how 
far  the  Proteftant  Afcendancy  in  its  prefent  con¬ 
dition  is  competent  to  defend  itfelf :  Can  it  defend 
•itfelf  againft  a  corrupt  Minifter  ? — Is  the  Protef¬ 
tant  Afcendancy  able  to  prevent  oppreflive  taxes, 
controul  the  mifapplication  of  public  money, 
obtain  any  of  the  conftitutional  bills  w^e  have  re¬ 
peatedly  propofed,  or  repeal  any  of  the  obnox¬ 
ious  regulations  the  country  has  repeatedly 

Q.  lamented 
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^almented  r — There  is1  in  this  Houle  one  man  vi  no 
lias  more  power  in  Parliament  than  all  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  Afcendancy— I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you 
know  already,  as  the  Proteftant  parliament  is  now 
compofied  that  which  you  call  the  Proteftant 
Alcendancy  is  a  name.  We  are  governed  by  the 
.  Afcendancy  of  the  \ Treafury .  Let  us  try  the  force  of 
the  Proteftant  Afcendancy  in  the  ele&ion  of  the 
people.  A  general  election  in  Ireland  is  no 
appeal  to  a  Proteftant  people,  for  they  don’t  return 
the  Parliament — The  Proteftant  Afcendancy  re¬ 
turns  for  corporate  towns  about  ten  or  twelve 
members,  the  reft  are  returned  nominally  by 
corporate  towns,  but  really  by  individuals.  A 
general  election  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  ftnee 
the  fale  of  Peerages,  is  an  increafe  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  Minifter,  and  a  decreafe  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  people ;  and  by  the  people  I  mean  the  Protef¬ 
tant  community.  The  Afcendancy,  therefore, 
in  elections,  is  not  the  afcendancy  of  a  Proteftant 
people — it  is  a  Mimjlerial  and  an  Arifiocrate  Afcen¬ 
dancy.  Let  us  di fail's  your  ftrength  in  other  trials 
-—You  are  weak  again!!  an  Adminiftration. — I 
know  what  you  did  in  79  and  in  82  ;  but  I  know 
in  both  thofe  periods  the  Catholic  adted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  you,  and  each  period  was  immedi¬ 
ately  anteceded  or  accompanied  by  the  repeal  of 
part  oi  the  penal  code  :  you  are  w  eak  I  fay,  again!! 
an  Adminiftration  !  Plow  are  you  again!!  an 
invaiion  Let  me  fuppofe  that  event.— -I  knoiv 
fome  of  you  would  fay,  vre  fhould  ftand  between 
two  fucs.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  I  do  much 
apprehend,  unlefs  you  relax  your  code,  that  we 
fhould  ftand  between  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and 
the  apathy  of  our  own  people.  If  the  Catholic 
leforts  to  force  or  to  threats  he  is  loft,  he  has 
only  to  relent  to  your  own  laws  to  do  you  mifehief, 
£nd  in  an  obftinate  ayd  dutiful  adherence  to  aft 

of 
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of  Parliament,  to  remain  a  difarmed  fpe£lator  of 
of  the  invaiion  of  his  country,  unarrayed  and 
unen  lifted. 

You  muft,  however,  in  that  event,  arm  them  for 
your  defence,  as  you  did  in  the  laft,  and  propofed 
to  do  in  the  former  war,  and  inflead  of  repealing 
your  laws  for  his  fake,  you  muft  then  break  them 
tor  your  own  ;  but  you  will  place  little  reliance 
on  the  languid  battalion  of  an  interdicted  peo¬ 
ple — and  then  the  unpopular  Hanoverian — then 
the  mercenary  Heflian — then  the  unfeeling  Ger¬ 
man  ti aift  come  and  guard  you  with  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries  againit  your  natural  friends  as  well  as  your 
enemies. — A  nation  thus  unable  to  protect  itfelf 
without  fuch  aififtance,  becomes  the  eafy  prey  of 
any  Minifter,  and  the  Britifh  Government  may  fay 
to  the  Proteftants  of  Jreland,  gentlemen,  you  are 
perfectly  excluding  from  freedom  three  fourths  of 
your  peop'e,  but  as  they  happen  to  be  three  fourths 
of  your  people  ’tis  impoflible  that  your  ill-fated 
country,  even  in  your  own  inftance,  fhould  expert 
all  the  bleffings  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution.  You, 
as  well  as  the  Catholic,  therefore,  muft  make  al¬ 
lowance  if  your  Government  is  fomewhat  arbi¬ 
trary  and  exceedingly  corrupt.  Why  do  you 
murmur? — You  have  demanded  liberty  for  your- 
felves,  you  have  refufed  to  it  one  another:  we 
will,  however,  foften  your  fnuation — The  Pro- 
teftant  fhall  enfiave  the  Catholic,  and  the  Minifter 
fhall  coerce  the  Pioteftant,  and  thus  we  accom¬ 
modate  your  religious  diftin&ions. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which,  or  to  the 
fear  of  which  your  diviiions  may  expofe  the  Pro- 
teftant  Afcendancy,  I  mean  an  Union  ;  let  me 
fnppofe  the  Miniller,  as  he  has  often  propofed  cor¬ 
rupt  terms  to  the  Pioteftant,  fhould  propofe  crafty 
ones  to  the  Catholic,  andlhouldfay,  you  are  three- 
fourths  Gf  the  people,  excluded  from  the  bleflingsof 
an  Irifh  Conftitution  ;  accept  the  advantages  of  an 
v  ,  O  2  Egglifh 
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Englifh  Union — Here  is  a  propofal  probably  fup- 
ported  by  the  people  of  England,  and  rendeied 
plaufible  to  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  I  mention  an  Union,  becaufe  I  have 
heard  it  has  been  darkly  fuggefted  as  the  refort 
of  Proteftant  deiperation  again!!  Catholic  pre¬ 
tentions — never  think  of  it — The  Proteftant 
would  be  the  firft  vi&im — There  would  be  Ca¬ 
tholic  equality  and  Parliamentary  extin&ion — It 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Catholic  alfo — he  would  not 
be  raifed,  but  you  would  be  deprefled,  and  his 
chance  of  liberty  blafted  for  ever ;  it  would  be 
fatal  to  England,  beginning  with  a  falfe  com- 
promife,  which  they  might  call  an  Union,  to  end 
in  eternal  feparation  through  the  progrefs  of  two 
civil  wars.  I  have  ftated  three  dangers  to  which 
your  Afcendancy  is  expofed ;  let  me  fuggeft  a 
fourth.  The  intermediate  ftate  of  political  lan¬ 
guor  whenever  the  craft  of  the  Minifter  touches 
you  in  your  religious  decifions.  The  lofs  of 
nerve,  the  decay  of  fire,  the  oblivion  of  grievan¬ 
ces,  and  the  pally  of  your  virtue,  your  harp  un- 
ftrung  of  its  beft  paflions,  and  refponfive  only  to 
notes  of  gratitude  for  injuries,  and  grace  and 
thankfgiving  for  corruption. 

From  all  this  what  do  I  conclude  - That 

the  Proteftant  afcendancy  in  Ireland  requires  a 
new  ftrength,  and  that  you  muft  find  that  itrength 
in  adopting  a  people,  in  a  progreftive  adopti¬ 
on  of  the  Catholic  body — in  l'uch  manner^  and 
with  fuch  temperament  as  you  who  have  the 
Legifiature  in  your  hands  may  Well  devife,  and 
fuch  as  fhall  gradually  unite,  and  ultimately  in¬ 
corporate;  but  this  will  be  better  underftood 
when  I  anfwer  an  objection  made  to  the  Bill  be¬ 
fore  you,  on  a  fuppofition  that  giving  the  Roman 
Catholic  power  in  yout*  country^  you  only  enable 
him  to  fubvert  her  eftabliftiment.  By  power  muft 
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be  intended  intereft,  and  then  the  argument  will 

be,  that  if  you  give  a  man  an  intereft  in  the  State, 

you  give  him  a  difpofition  to  deftroy  it,  which  is 

to  attribute  to  the  Catholic  a  paftion  for  political 

fuicide.  Sir,  the  obje&ion  affumes  two  propofi- 

tions  which  cannot  co-exift,  that  the  Roman 

Catholic  will  have  power  arifmg  from  the  repeal 

of  difabilities,  and  the  difpofition  arifing  from 

the  continuation  of  them.  Sir,  the  repeal  of  the 

difability  is  the  repeal  of  the  paffion  that  grows 

from  it.  Gentlemen  fall  into  a  fad  error  when 

* 

they  fuppofe  theological  opinions  form  mankind 
into  diftinc!  political  focielies,  as  if  there  was 
a  political  fociety  of  Deifts  or  Atheifts,  or  of 
Free-thinkers;  it  is  not  the  opinion  but  the  pe» 
natyy  that  forms  the  fraternity,  difability  is  now* 
the  conftitutive  a6l,  forming  the  Catholic  into  a 
diftincl  affociation ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  difa¬ 
bility  is  the  a<ft  of  its  dilfolution ;  I  rely  upon  it 
that  the  progreftive  repeal  of  the  difabling  code 
muft  accomplitb  political  conformity — the  pro- 
grefs  of  affection  is  infeparable  from  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  power;  that  power  grows  by  flow 
degrees  and  ftages,  in  every  ftage  dilfociating  the 
Catholic  from  his  own  fe6t,  and  affociating  him 
to  your’s ;  conforming  him  to  your  nature,  and 
aflimilating  him  to  your  ftrength,  while  he  adds 
life  and  vigour  to  his  own :  to  give  capacity  is 
One  thing,  to  give  enjoyment  is  another,  and  in 
every  advance  from  the  capacity  to  the  enjov- 
ment,  a  perfonal  interference  takes  place,  and 
animofity  dies,  and  a  conformity  of  mind 
grows  on  a  conformity  of  intereft — the  foul  of 
the  one  fe6l  enlarges  by  the  a 61  of  giving,  that  of 
the  other  by  receiving,  until  each  is  depurated 
from  the  fpleen  of  the  controverfialift,  and  both 
are  enlarged  into  one  people. 

I  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  man-*-!  fpeak  of  the 
affe&ions  infeparable  from  that  nature.  I  fpeak 

of 
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of  the  great  emotions  of  the  heart  and  decifions 
of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  momentary  irrita¬ 
bilities  of  fome  nerv7es  in  the  brain,  whilfl  contro- 
verfy  flings  for  the  hour,  and  for  the  hour  only, 
unlefs  a  proferiptive  law  fliail  make  the  idle  fen- 
fation  eternal. 

I  apply  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  I  deny  that  men  a£f  as  religious  com¬ 
binations,  except  when  they  are  interdicted. 
How  do  we  ourfelves  ?  How  do  Proteftants  adf  ? 
do  we  vote  for  inftauce,  as  a  religious  combina¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  farfon;  or  as  a 
political  combination  for  political  interefl  ;  or  a 
private  combination  for  our  own  ?  How  do  Pref- 
byterians  adl  ?  do  they  vote  as  religious  combina¬ 
tions  at  the  Prefbyter’s  beck;  or  lor  the  Prefby- 
terian  candidate  againfl  their  own  landlord,  and 
their  own  interefl  ? 

In  other  .countries — -America — do  Catholics 
and  Proteftants,  or  Proteftant  and  Catholic  there 
adt  as  religious  combinations,  under  the  diftindt 
banner  of  pried  or  parfon,  or  as  a  folid  com¬ 
bined  mafs  of  people?  Is  not  her  infancy  com¬ 
petent  to  indrudl  our  age  on  this  fubjedl,  and 
give  us  limple  but.augud  and  exalted  inllrudlion 
of  morality,  policy  and  wifdom  ?  France — does 
fhe  adt  as  a  religious  combination  ?  or  are  her 
Catholics  and  Proteftants  arrayed  as  diftant  clans 
of  reiiffionifts  ?  How  do  modern  Proteftants  in 
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England  act  ?  How  do  they  adl  on  the  fubjedl  of 
religion  t — A  bill  in  1775  palfed  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  eftablifhing  Popery  in  Canada — - 
How  did  a  Proteftant  majority,  how  did  Proteft¬ 
ant  Bi  diops  vote — as  a  religious  or  political  com¬ 
bination  ?  They  voted  for  the  bill,  for  the  Minif- 
ftry — for  the  Popifh  religion.  How  have  you  adled 
lately  ?~~A  Viceroy  Catholically  affedted  and  Ca- 
tholically  connected,  is  placed  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment; 
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merit — How  do  Placemen,  how  do  Bifhops  a<fl  - 
They  fee  his  family,  a  very  ancient  and  molt 
refpeclable  one,  proceed  totheMafs; — are  Pro- 
te  It  ants  revolted — do  they  withdraw  their  flip- 
port — do  the  Bifhops  refill;  him — do  the  courtiers 
defert  him — do  they  adt  as  a  religious  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  combination?  They  vote  for  the  Viceroy,  for 
the  Miniher,  for  the  place  and  for  the  penfion— 
Let  us  come  to  the  particulars  of  fome  part  of  this 
code — -fee  whether  the  obftacle  to  conformity  is  not 
in  the  law,  that  law  for  inhance,  that  will  not  al¬ 
low  a  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  a  commiffion  in  the 
army — What  does  it  but  forbid  an  opportunity  of 
alTociating  with  the  Prctehant,  and  a  mild  but 
compulfory  means  of  conformity  ?  T  is  the  mefs 
more  than  the  chaplain  ;  what  can  we  fay  againh: 
admitting  the  Catholic  officer,  when  we  admit  the 
Catholic  multitude  ?  Shall  we  lay  that  Catholic 
numbers,  who  from  their  pay  can  have  no  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  from  their  education  no  information, 
and  who  are  precifely  that  defer! prion  of  Catho¬ 
lics  at  whofe  arms  you  revolt,  may  with  farety, 
and  have  been  w  ith  great  ufe  admitted  among  your 
troops;  and  a  Catholic  gentleman,  cannot  be  t ruff¬ 
ed  with  a  com  million  ?  Am  I  to  underhand  that  if 
Catholic  officers  were  intermixed  with  Protellants 
they  would  model  the  regiment ;  and  then  with 
the  ahiftance  of  Catholic  lawyers  fhutting  up  the 
courts  of  juftice  by  which  the  latter  live,  levy 
war  againh  the  Britifh  empire  ?  In  the  fame  way 
the  lawr  preventing  Catholics  from  coming  to  the 
bar,  is  another  provifion  againh  conformity — a 
provifion  againh  alfociation  with  Protellants  :  the 
Temple  the  fraternity  of  Club  and  Bar  are  more 
likely  to  produce  conformity  than  the  clofet — 
You  have  tried  the  force  of  hudy  to  conveit  man¬ 
kind — try  the  pleafure  of  the  table,  try  perional 
intercourfe,  mere  human  means  much  more  grofs, 
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but  perhaps  more  efficacious — In  the  fame  way 
are  our  laws  refpeCii ng  the  education  fo  many 
provilions  againit  conformity ;  they  exclude  the 
Catholic  in  his  docile  years  from  our  fociety  and 
our  information,  and  enaCt  that  they  from  their 
earl ieft  infancy  lhall  live  and  learn  only  from  one 
another;  We  fend  them  and  punifh  them  for  being 
feat  to  foreign  and  Catholic  countries  to  imbibe^ 
the  principles  of  religion  and  politics ;  and  then 
we  make  che  prejudice  of  their  education  a  realon 
for  the  continuation  of  their  profcription,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  fucceffion  from  caufe  to  confe- 
quence,  and 'from  confequence  to  caufe. 

One  defeCt  in  this  bill  is,  that  it  does  not  open 
the  Univerfity. — By  virtue  of  this  exclufton  you" 
prevent  any  man  from  the  practice  of  phyfic,  un- 
lefs  he  gets  his  degree  in  fome  other  univerfity  : 
Here  again  your  laws  deprive  the  ftate  of  another 
opportunity  of  conformity  by  perfonal  intercourfe, 
and  endeavour  to  deprive  yourfelves  of  health  by 
the  advantage  of  his  fcience  and  medicine  :  Juft 
fo  are  the  laws  refpe&ing  marriage  fo  many  provi- 
fions  againftr  conformity,  and  a  code  for  the  prefer- 
vatiop  of  their  claims  ;  no  alfociation  by  mixture 
of  kindred  ;  no  oblivion  of  title  by  intermixture  of 
family  :  fuch  part  of  our  laws  are  formed  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  calls,  and  to  ordain  Catholic  blindnefs, 
and  p  refer  ve  exclufive  Catholic  clan  and  affocia- 
tion.  I  difapprove  much  of  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  leaves  intermarriage  fubjeCt  to  disfran- 
chifement :  you  at  once  legalife,  and  you  punifh 
the  connection  :  you  encourage  and  you  deter, 
and  you  make  yourfelves  the  objeCt  of  your  feve- 
iity,  and  diminifh  the  bafe  of  your  own  ftrength, 

•  and  turn  your  prejudices  againit  your  own  power 
and  privilege. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt  by  obferving 
that  the  privilges  we  fpeak  ,of  do  not  give  to  the 
.  Catholic 
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Catholic  the  power  to  fubvert  the  eftablifhment, 
neither  do  they  leave  the  difpohtion — They  refort 
to  perfonal  intercourfe  as  a  means  of  political 
conformity — they  employ  political  intercourfe  as 
a  further  means  of  that  conformity,  and  they  give 
a  common  interefl  by  law7  to  men  who  have  a 
common  intereft  by  nature. 

Another  obje&ion  has  been  advanced  againfl 
the  repeal,  an  obje&ion  founded  on  their  imput¬ 
ed  character — but  character  is  no  delinquency — 
much  lei’s  the  charadter  which  the  interdi&ing  fe£l 
gives  the  interdicted.  You  do  not  difqualify  the 
Tories^  becaufe  they  are  arbitrary — nor  Methc- 
dills,  becaufe  they  are  mad — nor  Courtiers  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  fervile.  If  imputed  chara&er  w^as 
delinquency — the  fword  of  the  conqueror,  the 
acrimony  of  the  fedlarian,  and  the  tales  of  the 
nurfe,  would  be  t he  meafures  of  yourjuftice,  and 
the  laws  of  your  country.  The  charge  againft 
the  character  of  the  Catholics  refolves  itfelf  into 
two  heads,  a  fuppofed  predilection  to  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  fuppofed  idolatrous  veneration 
towards  their  fpiritual  pallors.  As  to  the  firft, 
Magna  Charta  is  the  anfvver — As  to  the  latter, 
their  prefent  proceedings  in  Ireland,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  otherCatholics  abroad  are  an  anfwer.  It 
is  true  the  clergy  have  generally  greater  influence 
wThere  the  flock  is  interdicted,  and  the  fpiritual 
guide  is  by  that  interdiction,  made  the  political 
head,  and  leader  of  party  :  but  I  forget ;  on  this 
part  of  the  fubject  we  are  filenced — Can  w7e,  who 
have  enabled  darknefs  by  act  of  Parliament,  re¬ 
proach  the  Catholics  with  a  w*ant  of  light  ?  We 
have  forbidden  their  education,  we  are  refponli- 
ble  for  their  ignorance  :  however  ignorant  fome 
may  fuppofe  them,  we  muft  allow  there  are  among 
them,  fome  who  can  write,  and  we  may  fuppofe 
therefore  there  are  fome  who  can  read.  Let  us 
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take  care  how  we  prefs  this  part  of  the  fubjebf 
left  the  character  which  we  give  of  the  Catholic* 
the  English  Ibould  extend  to  the  Irifh  in  general, 
and  give  to  both  that  degrading  defcription  which 
we  give  of  one  another  :  This  objection  is  how¬ 
ever  ftrengthened,  we  are  told,  by  the  prefent 
publications  and  paihons  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  :  let  me  trace  the  hiftory  of  thofe  pa  {lions 
and  publications — the  firlt  caiiie  and  origin  was 
the  American  war. 

America  complained  that  fhe  was  bound  and 
taxed  w  ithout  her  con  lent-— The  Catholic  com¬ 
plains  that  he  is  taxed  without  his  confent — Ame¬ 
rica  fa  id,  a  people  taxed  wdthout  their  confent 
were  (laves- — The  Catholics  fay,  a  people  taxed 
without  their  confent  are  (laves — The  friends  of 
Ameiican  liberty  faid,  taxation  and  reprefenta- 
tion  are  infeparable — God  hath  joined  them — no 
Britifh  Parliament  can  feparate  them* — they  ap¬ 
plauded  the  paftion  as  w^ell  as  the  principle — 
3,000,000  of  men  dead  to  all  fenfe  of  liberty* 
would  be  fit  inftruments  for  enftaving  England, 
w~eie  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham — America  has 
refilled — I  rejoice  fays  he,  that  America  has  re¬ 
filled-— but  on  this  dii'pute  the  fierceft  champion 
was  Ireland-— In  85,  do  you  remember  your  dif- 
courfes  on  the  court  addrelfes  ?  the  bed  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  is,  the  defence 
by  Ireland,  and  particularly  by  the  Prelbyterians 
of  Ireland  in  favour  of  America — How  did  you 
at  that  lime  cruth  to  (fivers  the  little  pretences 
of  monopoly,  and  the  frivolous  pretences  about 
the  a6l  of  navigation,  and  fo  vile  a  peddling 
argument  as  the  policy  of  empire,  advanced 
again!!  the  eternal  truth  and  original  juftice 
that  clothed  the  half  naked  American,  when  he 
Jlood  invincible  on  his  great  maxim — No  re  pre- 
fen  tation  no  freedom  ?  The  next  occalion  was 
your  own  Revolution;  in  your  own  cafe  you  had 

an 
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an  opportunity  of  difplaying  yourfelf  on  this 
principle,  and  of  expofing  that  ridiculous  i m po¬ 
ll  t  ion,  that  would  afleft  to  let  up  civil  liberty  as 
eompenfation  for  the  lofs  of  political — You 
file  wed  the  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  rights 
of  property,  and  rights  of  per fon,  were  nothing, 
if  they  depended  on  laws,  in  the  making  or  repeal¬ 
ing  of  which  you  might  have  no  kind  of  concern. 
You  inflanced  feveral  examples  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  relhiclions  on  Iriih  trade— -and  therefore  you 
pronounced  no  civil,  unlefs  there  is  political 
freedom  ;  the  Catholic  liflened,  and  believed  he 
caught  the  fire  from  your  own  lips,  and  now 
approaches  you  with  your  triumphant  difquifition 
—It  is  an  embarraifment,  but  an  embarralfment 
which  you  muft  have  fbrefeen  with  certainty, 
and  you  will  govern  no  doubt  with  prudence — » 
whatever  you  do,  it  is  my  humble  w7ifh  that  it  may 
turn  to  the  good  of  all,  and  your  own  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjeftby  faying,  as 
broadly  and  unconditionally  as  words-can  import, 
that  the  progreflive  adoption  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  does  not  furrender,  but  afcertains  the  Pro- 
teftant  Afcendancy,  or  that  it  does  not  give  the 
Catholic  the  powder  to  fhake  the  eflablifhment  of 
your  conftitution  in  Church  or  State,  or  property, 
neither  does  it  leave  him  the  difpoficion — it  gives 
him  immunities,  and  it  makes  Catholic  privileges 
Proleftant  power  : — I  repeat  the  idea,  and 
never  did  any  more  decide  my  head  or  my  heart : 

my  fenfe  of  public  jufiice  and  of  public  utility _ 

I  repeat  the  idea,  that  the  interdift  makes  you  two 
lefts,  and  its  progreflive  repeal  makes  you  one 
people — placing  you  at  the  head  of  that  people 
for  ever,  infiead  of  being  a  fed  for  ever,  without 
a  people,  equal  perhaps  to  coerce  the  Catholic, 
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but  obnoxious,  both  you  and  the  Catholic,  to 
be  coerced  by  any  other  power— -the  Minifiei  if 
he  wiihes  to  enflave,  or  the  enemy  if  he  wifhes  to 
invade  you  ;  an  ill-affuied  fettlement,  unprepared 
to  withitand  thofe  great  difeafes  w  hich  are  infe- 
parable  from  the  condition  of  nations,  and  may 
finally  conlume  you,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
fubjed  to  thofe  intermitting  fevers  and  pains, 
which  fhake  by  fits  your  public  weal,  and  enfeeble 
all  her  determinations, 

I  have  on  this  occaiion  fubmitted  my  genuine 
fentiments,  if  they  differ  from  yours  I  lament  it, 
and  appeal  to  the  wifdom  of  the  next  generation 
fr(om  the  errors  of  their  fathers — If  they  difter 
from  thofe  of  fome  of  my  own  conflituents  I 
lament  it  alfo — for  I  love  them  and  revere  them 
— but  this  is  a  quefiion  vital  to  you  and  to  the 
Catholics  in  the  prefent  and  everlalling  condition 
of  both.  I  cannot,  therefore,  capitulate  with 
any  errors,  founded  however  they  may  be  on  the 
beft  motives. — You  think  what  I  fay  is  novelty — 
another  age  w  ill  think  it  plain  and  humble  truth. 
—I  fit  down  re-afierting  my  fentiments,  wdiich  are, 
that  further  removal  of  difabilities  is  neceffary— to 
make  the  Catholic  a  freeman  and  the  Proteftant 
a  people. 

Mr.  M.  Beresford  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  in  its  prefent  limited  ftate — but 
was  no  friend  to  an  extenfion  of  that  principle. 

Hon.  K  II.  Hutchinfon  voted  for  committal. 

Mr.  Curran  faid,  he  would  have  yielded  to  the. 
latenefs  of  the  hour,  his  own  indifpofition,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  Houfe,  and  have  let  the  motion 
pafs  without  a  word  from  him  on  the  fubjedl,  if 
fie  had  not  heard  fome  principles  advanced  whicbi 

could 
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could  not  pafs  without  animadverfion.  He  knew., 
he  Said,  that  a  trivial  fubjeft  of  the  day  would 
naturally  engage  them  more  deeply,  than  any 
more  diftant  objedt  of  however  greater  importance, 
but  he  begged  they  would  recalled!,  that  the 
petty  interel!  of  paity  mult  expire  with  them- 
l'elves,  and  that  their  heirs  muft  be,  not  Hatefmen, 
nor  placemen,  nor  petitioners,  but  the  future 
people  of  the  country  at  large.  He  knew,  he 
laid,  of  no  fo  awful  call  upon  j.he  juhice  and 
wifdom  of  an  alfembly,  as  the  reflexion  that 
they  were  deliberating  on  the  interefts  of  pos¬ 
terity.  On  this  fubjedf,  he  could  not  but  lament, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  adminiftration  was  fo 
unhappily  calculated  to  diituib  and  divide  the 
public  mind,  to  prevent  the  nation  from  receiving 
fo  great  a  queition  with  the  coolnefs  it  required. 

At  Cork,  the  prefent  Viceroy  was  pleafed  to 
rejebt  a  mod  moderate  and  model!  petition  from 
the  Catholics  of  that  city.  Their  next  Hep  was 
to  create  a  divilion  among  the  Catholics  them- 
felves ;  the  next  was  to  hold  them  up  as  a  body 
formidable  to  the  Englifh  government,  and  to 
their  Proteftant  iellow  fubjedls ;  for  how  elfe 
could  any  man  account  for  the  Scandalous  publi¬ 
cation  which  was  hawked  about  this  city,  in 
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which  his  Majefty  w  as  made  to  give  his  royal 
thanks  to  an  indn  idual  of  this  kingdom,  for  his 
proteblion  of  the  Hate  ?  But  he  conjured  the 
Houfe  to  be  upon  their  guard  again!!  thole  deb 
picable  attempts  to  traduce  their  people,  to  alarm 
their  fears,  or  to  inflame  their  refentments  :  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  talked  as  if  the  quellion  w  as,  w  hether 
we  may,  w  ith  fafety  to  ourfelves,  relax  or  repeal 
the  law^s  w'hich  have  fo  long  concerned  our 
Catholic  fellow  Subjects  ?  The  real  quellion  is, 
whether  you  can,  with  fafety  to  the  1 1  i Hi  consti¬ 
tution,  refufe  Such  a  meafure  ?  It  is  not  a  quellion 
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merely  of  their  fufferings  or  their  relief,  it  is 
a  queflion  of  your  own  piefervation.  1  here  are 
fo me  maxims,  he  faid,  which  an  honeh  Irifhman 
will  never  abandon,  and  by  which  eveiy  public 
meafure  may  be  fairly  tried.  Thefe  are,  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  conhitution  upon  the  principles 
eflabiifhed  at  the  Revolution,  in  church  and 
hate ;  and  next,  the  independency  of  Ireland,  con- 
ne&ed  with  Britain  as  a  confederated  people,  and 
united  diffolubly  under  a  common  and  infepa- 
rable  Crown.  If  you  with  to  know  how  thefe 
great  objects  may  be  affe&ed  by  a  repeal  of  thole 
law's,  fee  how  they  w^ere  ahe&ed  by  their  enadlion. 
Here  you  have  the  infallible  tell  of  fa£t  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  wretched  indeed  mult  you  be,  if 
falfe  lhame,  fa  lie  pride,  falfe  fear,  falfe  fpirit,  can 
prevent  you  from  reading  that  lehon  of  wifdom 
which  is  written  in  the  blood  and  the  calamities 
of  your  country.  Here  Mr.  Curran  went  into  a 
detail  of  the  Popery  laws  as  they  affe&ed  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  defcribed  them  as  de- 
itru&ive  of  arts,  of  induhry,  of  private  morals 
and  public  order,  as  extirpating  even  thechrillian 
religion  among  them,  and  reducing  them  to  the 
condition  of  favages  and  rebels,  difgraceful  to 
humanity,  and  formidable  to  the  hate.  Having 
traced  the  progrefs  and  elfe^ls  ot  thofe  laws  from 
the  Revolution  to  1779:  Let  me  now  a  Ik  you, 
faid  he,  hqw  have  thole  laws  affeHed  the  Protef- 
tant  fu bj eel  and  the  Protehant  conhitution  ?  In 
that  interval  were  they  free  ?  Did  they  poflefs 
that  liberty  which  they  denied  to  their  brethren  ? 
No,  Sir,  where  there  are  inhabitants,  but  no 
people,  there  can  be  no  freedom  unlefs  there  be 
a  fpirit,  and  what  may  be  called  a  puli  in  the 
people:  a  free  government,  cannot  be  kept  heady 
pr  hxedin  its  feat.  You  had  indeed  a  government. 
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but  it  was  planted  in  civil  diffention,  and  watered 
in  civil  blood,  and  whillt  the  virtuous  luxuriance 
of  its  branches  afpired  to  Heaven,  its  hifernal 
roots  fhot  downward  to  their  congenial  regions, 
and  w^ere  intertwined  in  Hell.  YoUr  anceftors 
thought  themfelves  the  oppreffors  of  their  fellow- 
fubjeds,  but  they  were  only  their  jailors,  and 
the  juftice  of  Providence  would  have  been  frus¬ 
trated,  if  their  own  Slavery  had  not  been  the 
punishment  of  their  vice  and  their  folly.  But, 
laid  he,  are  thefe  fads  for  which  we  mull  appeal 
to  hiftory  ?  you  all  remember  the  year  One  thou> 
fand  Seven  hundred  and  feventy-nine.  What  were 
you  then  ?  Your  conftitution,  without  r  eh  fiance, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  Parliament;  your 
trade  in  many  parts  extinguished,  in  eveiy 
part  coerced.  So  low  were  you  reduced  to 
beggary  and  Servitude,  as  to  declare,  that  un- 
lefs  the  mercy  of  England  was  extended  to 
your  trade,  you  could  not  fubfifl.  Here  you 
have  an  infallible  tefi  of  the  ruinous  influence  of 
thole  laws  in  the  experience  of  a  century  ;  of 
a  conliitution  Surrendered,  and  commerce  utterly 
extind.  But  can  you  learn  nothing  on  this  fubjed 
from  the  events  that  followed?  in  78  you  Some¬ 
what  relaxed  the  Severity  of  thofe  laws,  and 
improved,  in  fome  degree,  the  condition  of  the 
Catholics.  What  was  the  confequence,  even  of  a 
partial  union  with  your  countrymen  ?  The  united 
efforts  of  the  two  bodies  reftored  that  conflitution 
which  had  been  loft  by  their  Separation.  In  1782 
you  became  free,  Your  Catholic  brethren  Shared 
the  danger  of  the  conflid,  but  you  had  not 
juftice  or  gratitude  to  let  them  Share  the  fruits  of 
the  vidory.  You  Suffered  them  to  relapfe  into 
their  former  infignificance,  and  depreflion.  And 
let  me  afk  you,  has  it  not  fared  with  you  accord-, 
ing  to  your  deierts  ?  Let  me  afk  you,  if  the 
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Parliament  of  Ireland,  can  boaft  of  being  now 
iefs  at  the  feet  of  the  Britifh  minifler,  than  at  that 
period  it  was  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  ?  Here 
Mr.  Curran  obferved  on  the  coridu&of  the  admi- 
niflration  for  fome  years  pail,  in  the  accumulation 
of  public  burdens  and  Parliamentary  influence; 
but,  laid  he,  it  is  not  the  mere  encreafe  of  debt ; 
it  is  not  the  creation  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
placemen  and  penlioners,  that  forms  the  real 
caufe  of  the  public  malady.  The  real  caufe  is 
the  exclufion  of  your  people  from  all  influence  ' 
upon  the  reprefentative.  Ihe  queftion  therefore 
is,  whether  you  will  feek  your  own  lafety  in  the 
refloration  of  your  fellow  fubjedls — or  whether 
you  will  chufe  father  to  perifh  than  to  be  juft  ? 
Mr.  Curran  then  proceeeded  to  examine  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  a  general  incorporation  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic?.  On  general  principles,  no  man  could  juftify 
the  deprivation  of  civil  rights  on  any  ground  but 
that  of  forfeiture  for  fome  offence.  The  papift  of 
the  laft  century  might  forfeit  his  property  for  ever, 
lor  that  was  his  own,  but  he  could  not  forfeit  the 
rights  and  capacities  of  his  unborn  pofterity. 
And  let  me  obferve,  that  even  thofe  laws  againft 
the  offender  himfelf,  were  enadled  while  injuries 
weie  recent,  and  while  men  w7ere  not  unnaturally 
alarmed  by  the  confideration  of  a  French  Mo¬ 
narchy,  a  Pretender,  and  a  Pope;  things  that 
we  now  read  of,  but  can  fee  no  more. — But  are 
they  di  fa  fleeted  to  liberty  ?  On  what  ground 
can  fuch  an  imputation  be  fupported  r — Do  you 
fee  any  inftance  of  any  man’s  religious  theory 
governing  his  civil  or  political  conduct  ? — Is 
Popery  an  enemy  to  freedom  ?  Look  to  France, 
and  be  anfwered.  Is  Proteftantifm  neceffaiily  its 
friend  ?  You  are  Proteftants,  look  to  yourfelves, 
and  be  refuted.  But  look  further  :  Do  you  find 
even  ^he  religious  fenti  merits  of  fedaries  marked 
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by  tbe  fuppofed  charade  rift  ics  of  their  feds  ? 
Do  you  find  that  a  Proteftant  Briton  can  be  a 
bigot  with  only  two  facraments,  and  a  Catholic 
Frenchman  a  Deift,  admitting  feven  ?-^-But  you 
affed  to  think  your  property  in  danger  by  ad¬ 
mitting  them  into  the  State.  That  has  been 
already  refuted,  But  you  have  yourfelves  refuf- 
ed  your  own  objedion.  Thirteen  years  ago 
you  ex  prefled  the  fame  fear,  yet  you  made  the 
experiment ;  you  opened  the  door  to  landed 
property,  and  the  fad  has  fhewn  the  fear  to 
be  without  foundation. 

But  another  curious  topic  has  been  Hated 
again  ;  the  Proteftant  Afcendancy  is  in  danger. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  word  ?  Do  you  mean 
the  right,  and  property,  and  dignities  of  the 
Church  ?  If  you  do,  you  muft  feel  they  are  fafe. 
They  are  fecured  by  the  law,  by  the  coronation 
oath,  by  a  Proteftant  Parliament,  a  Proteftant 
King,  a  Proteftant  confederated  nation.* — Do  you 
mean  the  free  and  proteded  exercife  of  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  religion  ?  You  know  it  has  the  fame 
lecurity  to  fupport  it.  Or  do  you  mean  the  juft: 
and  honorable  fupport  of  the  numerous  and 
meritorious  Clergy  of  your  own  country,  who 
really  difcharge  the  labours  and  duties  of  the 
Miniftry?  As  to  that,  let  me  fay,  that  if  we  felt 
on  that  fubjed  as  we  ought,  we  fhould  not  have 
fo  many  men  of  talents  and  virtues  ftruggling 
under  the  difficulties  of  their  fcanty  pittance, 
and  feeling  the  melancholy  convidion  that  no 
virtues  or  talents  can  give  them  any  hope  of  ad¬ 
vancement. - If  you  really  mean  the  preferva- 

tion  of  every  right  and  every  honor  that  can 
dignify  a  chriftian  prieft,  and  give  authority  to 
his  fundion,  I  will  proted  them  as  zealoufly  as 
you.  I  will  ever  refped  and  revere  the  man  who 
employs  himlelf  in  diifufing  light,  hope,  andcon- 
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fetation.  But  if  you  mean  by  Afeendancy  the 
power  of  perfecution,  I  deteft  and  and  abhor  it. 
If  you  mean  the  Afeendancy  of  an  Engliffi  fchool 
over  an  Irifh  univerfity,  I  cannot  look  upon  it 
without  averfion.  An  Afeendancy  of  that  form 
raifesto  my  mind  a  little  greafy  emblem  of  ftall-fed 
theology,  imported  fronn  fome  foreign  land* 
with  the  graces  of  a  lady’s  maid,  the  dignity  of 
a  fide  table,  the  temperance  of  a  larder,  its  fo- 
briety  the  dregs  of  a  patron’s  bottle,  and  its 
wifdom  the  dregs  of  a  patron’s  undemanding, 
brought  hither  to  devour,  to  degrade,  and  to  de¬ 
fame. - Is  it  to  fuch  a  thing  you  would  have 

it  thought  that  you  affixed  the  idea  of  the  Pro- 
tellant  Afeendancy  ?  But  it  is  faid,  admit  them 
by  degrees,  and  do  not  run  the  rifque  of  too  pre¬ 
cipitate  an  incorporation.  I  conceive  both  the 
argument  and  the  fad  unfounded.  In  a  mixed 
government,  like  our’s,  an  increafe  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  power  can  fcarcely  ever  be  dangerous. — 
None  of  the  three  powers  of  our  Conflitution  ads 
fmgly  in  the  line  of  its  natural  diredion  ;  each  is 
neceffarily  tempered  and  diverted  by  the  adion 
of  the  other  two  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  though 
the  power  of  the  Crown  has,  perhaps,  far  tran- 
feended  the  degree  to  which  theory  might  con¬ 
iine  it,  the  liberty  of  the  Britiffi  Conllitution 
.may  not  be  in  much  danger.  An  increafe  of 
power  to  any  of  the  three,  ads  finally  upon  the 
Hate,  with  a  very  diminiffied  influence,  and 
theiefore,  great  indeed  muft  be  that  increafe  in 
anj  one  of  them  which  can  endanger  the  pradticai 
balance  of  the  Conflitution.  Still,  howeveiy  I 
contend  not  again!!  the  caution  of  a  gradual  ad- 
miflioa.  But  let  me  afk  you  can  you  admit  them 
any  other  wife  than  gradually  ?  The  (hiking  and 
melancholy  lymptom  of  the  public  difeafe  is, 
that  if  it  recovers  at  all  it  can  be  only,  through  a 
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feeble  and  lingering  convalefcence.  Yet  even 
this  gradual  ad  million  your  Catholic  brethren  do 
not  alk,  fave  under  every  pledge  and  every  re- 
ftii&ion  which  your  juftice  and  wifdom  can  re¬ 
commend  to  your  adoption. 

Mr.  Curran  concluded  with  calling  on  the  Houfe 
to  conlider  the  neceflity  of  acting  with  a  focial 
and  conciliatory  mind.  That  contrary  con- 
dud  may  perhaps  protrad  the  unhappy  depreffion 
of  our  country,  but  a  partial  liberty  cannot  long 
fubiift.  A  difunited  people  cannot  long  fubfift. 
With  infinite  regret  mull  any  man  look  forward 
to  the  alienation  of  three  millions  of  our  people, 
and  to  a  degree  of  fubferviency  and  corruption 
in  a  fourth  ;  I  am  forry  faid  he,  to  think  it  is  fo  very 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  event  the 
inevitable  confeqnence  would  be,  an  union  with 
Great  Britain.  And  if  any  one  defines  to  know  what 
that  would  be,  I  will  tell  him — It  would  be  the 
emigration  of  every  man  of  cdnfequence  from 
Ireland  ;  it  would  be  the  participation  of  Britifh 
taxes  without  Britifh  trade  ;  it  would  he  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Irifh  name  as  a  people.  We 
ihould  become  a  w  retched  colony,  perhaps  leafed 
out  to  a  company  of  Jews,  as  was  formerly  in 
contemplation,  and  governed  by  a  few  tax- 
gatherers  and  excifemen,  unlefs  pofiibly  you  may 
add  fifteen  or  twenty  couple  of  Irifh.  Members, 
who  might  be  found  every  feffion  fleeping  in  their 
collars  under  the  manger  of  the  Britifh  Minifter. 

Mr.  Barrington ,  alluding  to  what  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Curran,  faid,  there  feemsbut  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  of  this 
bill ;  that  is,  as  to  the  principle  of  partial  tolera¬ 
tion;  and  were  I  inclined  to  enter  into  a  general 
difeuflion  of  the  queftion,  the  latenefs  of  the  hour 
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forbids  me  to  trefpafs  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Houfe.  I  flhall  therefore  briefly,  but  firmly  ftate 
the  extent  and  outline  of  my  fentiments  on  that 
great  fubjed ;  and  I  am  only  induced  to  do  fo 
from  the  extraordinary  turn  which  this  debate 
has  taken,  and  the  ingenious  and  artful  infinuations 
of  <an  Hon.  Member — Infinuations  fiudied  for 
the  obvious  purpofe  of  flowing  the  feeds  of  dif- 
femiqation  between  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  im¬ 
puting  to  falfe  motives  and  falfe  principles,  the 
condud  of  every  Gentleman  who  is  attached,  as 
well  to  the  profperity  as  to  the  Government  of 
this  country — one  yet  too  wife  or  too  confiftent 
to  be  conneded  with  the  Hon.  Member  or  his 
colleagues.  His  fpeech  this  night  feemed  moft 
firongly  tindured  by  thofe  tragi-comic  fcenes, 
perfedly  adapted  to  the  days  of  antient  Shake- 
fpeare.  The  Hon.  Member’s  flights  of  fancy 
foaring  above  reafon,  and  his  lamentations  fink¬ 
ing  below"  it,  bear  a  ftrong  femblance  to  two 
fiatues  which  adorn  the  gates  of  bedlam — the 
one  as  raging,  the  other  as  melancholy  mad. 

But  frantic  as  the  Hon.  Memberjmay  be,  1  can¬ 
not  tacitly  fufler  him  to  tell  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  if  there  be  merit  in  a  partial  relaxation  of 
the  penal  law's,  and  receiving  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  in  fome  meafure  into  the  bofom  of  their 
country,  he  and  his  friends  only  ad  from  pure 
cr  virtuous  principles,  I  believe,  and  I  fay,  that 
on  a  queftion  of  fo  gigantic  an  importance  to 
this  country,  no  Minifter  of  the  Crown  would 
or  could  didate  to  the  condud  of  any  Member 
of  this  Houfe.  There  is  no  man  whofe  bofom 
warms  more  to  the  principle  of  toleration  than 
mine;  there  is  no  man  would  fooner  ftrike  off 
thofe  fetters  w’hich  confine  a  great  body  of  our 
countrymen  and  brethren  to  difqualifications  and 
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teftraints,  which  the  policy  of  the  times  and 
their  own  turbulence  made  neceflary.  But  that 
mult  be  done  with  caution;  our  conftitution  mutt 
never  fall  a  vi&im  to  our  liberality — It  is  true  that 
in  this  enlightened  age,  the  fpirit  of  toleration  is 
feen  arifing  from  the  grave  of  bigotry,  it  is  true 
fhe  points  to  univerfal  benevolence,  and  to  uni- 
verfal  concord,  and  as  fhe  goes  her  courfe,  illu¬ 
mines  and  humanizes  the  creation  ;  but  that  fpirit 
mull  be  retrained  within  the  circle  our  Conflitu- 
tion  drawls  round  her,  the  tolerating  power  mull 
not  deftroy  the  principles  afiigned  to  its  pro¬ 
tection,  and  ihould  that  fpirit  of  toleration,  now 
hovering  around  this  country,  grow  bold  from 
encouragement,  and  dare  a  flail  the  bulwark  of 
our  Conititution,  let  her  be  chained  again,  and 
let  her  be  lent  back  to  the  grave  from  whence  flic 
arofe,  and  let  her  remain  there,  fettered  and 
fhackled  by  the  hands  of  her  ow  n  intemperance, 
flill  the  great  day  of  general  emancipation  fhail 
give  eternal  liberty  to  all  things— Thefe  are  my 
general  principles ;  I  pledge  myfelf  no  further. 
When  the  different  parts  of  this  bill  come  fepa- 
rately  before  a  Committee,  they  will  be  fepa- 
rately  inveftigated — their  confequence  will  be 
fully  confldered,  and  the  determination  will  I 
truft  be  wifely  made  ;  hill  then  I  fhail  fay  no 
more,  but  to  remark  that  one  part  of  this  bill  I 
warmly  approve  of — home  education  :  the  better 
ranks  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  are  good 
and  loyal  fubjedts,  the  lower  ranks  are  more 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  both  ranks  owe  many  of 
the  prejudices  with  which  their  political  principles 
have  been  tainted,  to  the  want  of  that  domeftic 
education  w'hich  our  own  prejudices  denied  them. 

Our  Irifh  youth,  lent  to  foreign  feminaries,  often 
imbibed  the  dangerous  principles,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  countiies  they  paffed 
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through ;  immured  within  the  limits  of  a  monaf- 
tery,  taught  to  confider  heretics  as  enemies,  or 
arrayed  in  the  military  legions  of  a  defpot,  whofe 
word  was  law,  whole  mandate  was  coercion — - 
they  returned  to  their  native  foil  as  it  were  in- 
crufted  in  inveterate  principles  of  monaltic  bi¬ 
gotry,  or  monarchical  defpotifm ;  they  felt  them- 
felves  too  hid  to  concede  to  any  Government 
which  had  not  a  prieft  or  a  tyrant  at  it’s  head. 
The  foreign  education  of  the  prefent  times  would 
be  worfe ;  a  nation  whofe  hands  are  embrued  in 
facrilege  and  mafia  ere,  are  ill  adapted  to  form  the 
pliant  principles  of  Irifh  youth  ;  they  would  learn 
to  defpife  the  form  of  our  Government  and  the 
peace  of  our  country,  and  would  return  home 
enamoured  of  anarchy,  innovation  and  trealon. 
Home  education  would  obviate  thefe  evils  ;  edu¬ 
cated  under  our  happy  Conflitution,  they  would 
not  learn  to  defpife  that  Conflitution,  they  would 
learn  to  revere  its  principles;  afocial  intercom  fe 
with  their  countrymen  would  give  them  a  tafe 
for  domeftic  happinefs,  infteadof  foreign  tumult, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholic  would  be  loft 
in  the  virtues  of  the  citizen. — I  fhall  once  more 
repeat,  that  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  in  my 
mind,  fhould  be  adopted  as  far  as  our  prefent 
Conflitution  and  Afcendancy  will  admit,  and  no 
further  ; — fo  far  1  am  its  friend — farther  I  am  its 
enemy. 

Mr.  Marcus  Beresford  voted  for  the  committal 
of  the  Bill,  as  did  The  Hon.  F.  Iiutchinfon. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  have  too  much 
love  and  refpeT  for  the  Proteflants  of  Ireland — I 
have  too  much  love  and  refpe£t  for  the  .Roman 
Catholics  to  allude  to  fubje&s  of  animofity  which 
have  long  flept ;  or  by  inflammatory  harangues 

to 
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to  kindle  new  commotion.  Sir,  I  rife  to  refcue 
the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  from  the  calumnies  that 
have  been  thrown  upon  them  ;  I  rife  to  refcue  the 
memory  of  our  forefathers  from  the  unjufl  and 
unfounded  afperfions  that  have  been  thrown  upon 
them;  they  have  been  defcribed  as  cruel  tyrants, 
for  enabling  laws  to  which  they  were  compelled 
by  felf-defence  and  the  neceflity  of  the  times, 
and  which  laws  we,  their  pofterity,  relaxed  in 
the  molt  elfential  points  the  moment  a  favourable 
opportuuity  arrived.  Was  this  tyranny  in  the 
Protellant  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  ?  No,  Sir,  the 
Protellant  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  as  liberal  as 
they  are  brave. 

Sir,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a  Protellant 
myfelf  ;  that  I  am  born  of  Protellant  parents, 
and  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Protellant  efta- 
blilhment ;  and  therefore  I  w  ill  not  hear  Protef- 
tants  degraded  under  colour  of  an  inveblive  again  ft 
laws  that  we  have  repealed.  I  love  as  much  as 
any  man,  and  no  man  will  more  heartily  confect 
to  every  reafonable  abl  of  toleration  ;  but  I  do  not 
chufe  to  hear  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  accufed, 
for  what  purpofe  I  know  not. 

Let  me  caution  gentlemen  againft  liftening  to 
this  general  kind  of  reafoning,  which,  in  every 
country  where  it  has  been  adopted,  has  excited 
contention  and  produced  ruin  : — let  me  caution 
them  againft  that  kind  of  reafoning  which  hands 
you  over  to  an  union7  or  a  civil  war:  either 

w  * 

of  which  mull  end  in  blood,  and  bring  deftru&ion 
on  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  kind  of  reafoning  ufed  this 
night,  as  if  it  was  neceffary  the  Conftitution  of 
the  country  fhould  be  overturned,  becaufe  the 
oppofition  have  not  been  able  to  overturn  the 
government.  I  veiy  much  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  fubferibe  to  this  dcjftrine,  for 

however 
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however  highly  the  oppofition  may  value  them- 
felves,  the  people  value  the  conftitution  more. 

To  my  conftituents,  who  Tent  me  here,  I  owe 
iny  fir  ft:  duty — if  they  fhould  fay  to  me — “  Give 
away  our  afcendancy — give  awTay  our  elective 
franchife  1” — I  fhould  very  relu&antly  do  it ;  but  if 
they  do  not  diredt  me  to  bellow  their  rights  upon 
others,  I  call  upon  any  man  to  fay  whether  I  am 
not  a  betrayer  of  my  conflituents  rights,  if  I  give 
them  aw  ay  unbidden. 

Gentlemen  have  fpoken  much  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  as  if  Proteftants  were  prejudiced  bigots  : 
Is  there  no  prejudice  on  the  other  fide  ?  Is  nothing 
to  be  given  up  but  by  Proteftants?  Let  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  do  away  their  prejudices,  and 
it  will  be  injuflice  indeed  if  we  do  not  repeal  our 
laws. 

One  obfervation  more  and  I  have  done  :  The 
avowed  object  of  this  bill  is  to  unite  his  Majefty’s 
fubjedls,  and  to  promote  concord  amongft  them, 
preferving  at  the  fame  time  the  Proteftant  Afcen¬ 
dancy ;  every  man  therefore,  whofuggefts  anymea- 
fure  of  conciliation  to  be  adopted  in  it,  does  a  pub¬ 
lic  good  ;  but  the  man  who  knowingly  incites  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  demand  what  he  is  convinced 
cannot  be  conceded,  is  an  incendiary  and  an 
enemy  to  his  country . 

The  Houfe  then  refolved  itfelf  into  a  Com* 
rnittee  on  the  Bill, 

Lord  Deivin  in  the  Chair . 

Mr.  G.  Tonfonly  faid  that  he  had  fome  ob- 
fervations  to  make  on  that  part  of  the  Bill  re- 
fpe&ing  education,  and  as  it  was  now  a  very 
late  hour,  he  wifned  that  the  Chairman  fhould 
report  progrefs. 
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Mr. Ogle  alfo  expreffed  awilh,  that  the  further 
confideration  of  the  Bill  fhould  be  poftponed  to 
Monday. 

i 

Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  faid,  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  precipate  the  bufinefs,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  wifhes  of  gentlemen,  he  had  noobje&ion 
to  the  Chairman  reporting  progrefs. 

On  the  Houfe  being  refumed. 

Lord  Delvin  reported  progrefs,  and  got  leave 
to  fit  again  on  Monday. 

At  half  paft  twelve  o’clock,  the  Houfe  ad¬ 
journed  to  Monday. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  20* 


Sir  Boyle  Roche  moved,  that  all  the  Petitions 
relative  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bufinefs  now 
lying  on  the  table,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijht  oppofed  the  motion,  as 
irregular  and  unparliamentary.  The  petition  in 
queftion  had  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  the  Committee  had  no  capacity  whatever, 
either  to  entertain  the  petition  or  comply  with  its 
prayer.  The  Bill  before  the  Houfe  went  to  four 
points  which  were  fpecified ;  but  as  to  the  ele&ive 
franchife,  the  committee  was  incompetent  to  deli¬ 
berate.  The  Hon.  mover  of  the  motion,  there¬ 
fore,  was  irregular,  his  motion  was  unparliamen¬ 
tary,  and  as  fuch  could  not  be  complied  with.  He 
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might  move  an  inftru&ion  to  the  Committee  from 
the  Houfe,  but  the  petition  was  totally  irrele¬ 
vant. 

Sir  Boyle  admitting  that  he  was  irregular,  with¬ 
drew  his  motion. 

The  Right  Hon .  David  Latouche  moved,  that  the 
Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee, 
preferred  to  the  Houfe  on  Saturday  night,  lhould 
be  read  by  the  Clerk. 

It  was  figned  by  Edward  Byrne  and  others,  on 
the  part  of  themfelves  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland. - V  ide,  Saturday's  bufineff\. 

Mr.  Latouche  then  faid,  that  if  complied  with 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  wrould  affebt  our  ef- 
tablilhments  in  Church  and  State.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  petition  be  rejected. 

The  Right  Hon.  Air.  Ogle  feconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Sir  John  Blaqu'ure  was  lorry  to  difagree  with 
his  Hon  friend’s  proportion.  The  Petition  had 
been  received  by  an  almoft  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Houfe;  it  was  entered  upon  their  journals,  and 
therefore  it  required  the  deliberate  anfwer  of 
Parliament.  The  Catholics  have  a  right  to  be 
told,  and  to  b,e  told  with  temper  and  due  refpedl, 
that  they  are  not  to  expedt  that  privilege  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  by  law7,  and  there¬ 
fore  which  they  have  no  right  to  claim.  He  thought 
the  question  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  upon 
which  the  future  peace  of  this  country  would 
materially  depend;  —  and  he  therefore  thought 
the  Petition  would  not  be  precipitately  rejected, 

without 
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without  mature  deliberation,  and  clear  reafons 
candidly  aligned.  ( 

* The  Right  Hon .  Mr .  Bores  ford  wi  filed  for  a 
fuller  Houle,  in  order  that  the  determination 
might  be  more  general.  He  had  l'een  in  newl- 
papers,  which  went  farther  than  the  journals  of 
the  Houfe,  feveral  propofals  ligned  by  that  fame 
Edward  Byrne,  which  fpecified  that  they  fhould 
concede  even  more  than  was  requeued  in  the 
Petition;  in  thofe  papers  it  was  propofed  that 
they  fhould  not  only  grant  the  elective  franchise, 
but  enable  the  Roman  Catholics  to  become  Ma- 
gillrates  ajid  Grand  Jurors.  As  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  country  would  not  admit  of  this, 
he  was  for  at  once  letting  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe 
become  known ;  but  he  thought  the  prefent  mode 
preferable,  and  was  a  gain  ft  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  ;  the  former  was  the  leaft  oftenftve  mode 
of  difpofing  of  the  bufinefs. 

General  Cunningham ,  wifhing  moft  fmcerely 

the  Petition  might  be  fully  examined,  hoped  the 

Right  Horn  Mover  would  poftpone  his  motion 

until  there  fhould  be  a  fuller  Houfe,  in  order  that 

every  man  might  have  an  opportunity  of  riling 

in  his  place,  and  declaring  his  fenliments,  in 

order  that  the  queftion  might  now  be  fully  and 

finally  decided — and  that  the  Roman  Catholics 

might  no  longer  deceive  themfelves  with  hopes 

of  receiving  that  which  it  was  impoflible  for  the 

Houfe  wdth  lafety  to  grant ;  for  the  queftion  was, 

whether  they  were  to  continue  a  Proteftant  Par- 
* 

liament,  or  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  Parlia¬ 
ment?  On  thedecifion  of  that  queftion,  he  trufted 
that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  in  the  Houfe. 

He  had  never  heard  the  Proteftant  Afcendancv 
properly  defcribed  but  once  in  that  Affembly,  and 
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by  a  gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Sheridan)  on  the  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Saturday  night,  who  reprefented  it  to 
confift  in  a  Proteftant  King,  a  Proteftant  Houle 
of  Lords,  and  a  Proteftant  Houfe  of  Commons. 
This  was  a  juft  definition ;  for  fo  long  as  the  latter 
two  branches  of  the  Conftitution  were  affe&ed  to 
the  Proteftant  interelt,  they  had  little  occafion 
to  fear  ;  and  fo  long  as  the  King  continued  a 
Proteftant,  there  was  no  danger  to  fear  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers.  For  his  part,  he 
was  as  clearly  convinced,  as  ever  he  was  of  any 
propofttion  in  Euclid,  that  the  confequence  of 
extending  any  part  of  the  eledive  franchife  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  in  a  fliort  time 
the  eftabiifhment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  newfpapers  he  had  read,  that  the 
intention  was  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  vote 
for  members  to  fit  in  that  Houfe,  if  poffelfed  of 
2ol.  per  annum  freehold  property,  in  the  fame 
manner  of  Proteftant  40s.  freeholders.  Were 
that  the  cafe,  he  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  we 
fhould  have  more  Roman  Catholic  than  Proteftant 
voters  in  Ireland.  He  poffelfed  he  laid,  fome 
'property  in  the  country,  an-d  he  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  feat  in  Parliament  for  the  fpace  pf  forty 
years  uninterruptedly,  during  which  time  he  had 
uniformly  voted  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Rut  on  the  prefent  occafion  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fpeak  out  and  declare  with  firmnefs  he 
never  could  go  fo  far  as  to  grant  them  the  elective 
franchife.  He  had  himfelf  a  confiderable  eftate 
in  Ireland,  and  he  had  fpent  as  much  upon  that 
eftate  as  any  Gentleman  in  that  Affembly;  but  he 
was  certain  if  the  prater  of  the  Petition  was 
granted,  there  would  be  twenty  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  freeholders  for  one  Proteftant  on  the  lands 
of  Mount-Kennedy  (the  General’s  very  elegant 

and 
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and  highly  improved  eftate  in  the  county  of 

Wicklow),: - It  was  now  the  duty  of  the  Houfe 

to  fpeak  out  with  determination,  and  if  it 
was  neceflary,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  draw 
fwords  at  once  and  hake  one  intereft  and  power 
againft  the  other.  He  thought  the  proportion 
an  abfolute  abfurdity. — He  thought  the  prefent 
night  a  moil  critical  one  for  Ireland— He  faw 
the  galleries  of  the  Houfe  were  full,  and  he  was 
glad  of  it— that  his  fentiments  might  be  the 
more  openly  avowed;— and  he  thought  every  man 
in  the  Houfe,  whether  Papift  or  Proteftant,  was 
bound  in  honour  to  rife  in  his  place  and  ftate 
his  fentiments, 

\ 

Mr.  French  laid,  no  man  in  this  Houfe  regard¬ 
ed  more  firmly  than  he  did  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
llitution  ;  but  he  would  not  treat  with  indignity 
a  Petition  figned  byfo  many  reputable  names,  he 
thought  it  fhoiild  be  coolly  investigated  and  fairly 
anfwered. 

The  Hon.  Denis  Browne  obferved,  that  the  only 
queliion  before  the  Houfe  was,  whether  the  peti¬ 
tion  before  them  fhould  be  rejected  or  not  ?— He 
firmly  declared  for  his  part,  that  he  was  againit 
the  rejedtion  ;  for  he  could  fee  no  grounds  for 
fupporting  fuch  a  meafure.  A  petition  was  never 
rejected,  unlefs  it  contained  on  the  face  of  it 
fomeihing  difrefpecfful  to  the  Houfe,  which  the 
prefent  did  not.  He  had  on  the  preceding  night 
represented  the  confequences  of  rejedfing  petitions 
of  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  practice  had 
levered  America  from  the  empire  On  the  prefent 
occafion,  he  confeffed  he  was  furprifed  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fhould  bring  forward  fo 
ftrong  a  motion  as  a  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  a 
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decent  petition,  prefented  with  all  propriety,  from 
a  refpeclable  number  of  fubjecls,  without  fo  much 
as  a  /ingle  argument  or  obfervation  upon  the 
me  a  lure. 

He  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  (General 
Cunningham)  that  the  Proteflant  afcendancy  was 
to  be  preferved  by  a  Proteflant  King,  a  Proteflant 
Houfe  of  Lords,  and  a  Proteflant  Houfe  of 
Commons.  But  he  had  never  heard  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  folicited  any  thing  contrary 
to  this  eflablifhment.  They  had  not  requefled 
to  become  Members  of  Parliament.  It  was  true 
there  were  other  things  included  in  the  petition, 
exclulive  of  enabling  them  to  participate  in  fome 
degree  in  the  elective  franchife.  They  had  in 
contemplation  to  be  rendered  eligible  for  ferving 
as  Magiftrates  and  as  Grand  Jurors.  As  to  thefe 
matters,  every  gentleman  could  judge  for  himfelf 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  own  country.  He  would 
anfwer  for  his  ow  n  county,  that  fome  of  the  moll 
refpeclable  gentlemen  in  it  were  Roman  Catholics : 
the  gentlemen  who  poffeffed  the  fee  of  the  lands 
were  principally  abfentees  who  refided  in  another 
kingdom.  Of  courfe  this  extenfion  of  favour 
mull  be  an  advantage  to  the  country. 

II  e  denied  that  the  privation  of  elective  fran- 
arofe  from  any  civil  or  political  demerit  in  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  recited  an  anecdote  to 
fhew  how  they  had  been  originally  deprived  of  the 
right  of  fuffrage.  There  had  been  a  contefled 
election  for  the  county  of  Cal  way,  and  Lord 
Dunkennel,  ion  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  was 
candidate  in  oppofition  to  a  Mr.  Orinfby,  a  Pro- 
reflant.  And  the  Roman  Catholics  did  return 
Mr.  Ormfby  to  Parliament  in  defiance  of  his 
Lordfhip.  Upon  this  he  polled  up  to  town,  and 
\a  refentment,  through  his  intereft  with  the  Lord 

Lieutenant, 
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Lieuteuant,  he  procured  that  act,  the  5th  of 
George  the  Fir  ft  to  be  enacted,  by  which  they  loft 
their  right  of  elective  franchife. 

He  concluded  with  mentioning,  that  he  thought 
the  treating  the  petitions  of  loyal  and  peaceable 
fubje&s  with  indignity,  as  the  prefent  motion  went 
to  do,  was  the  worft  of  all  poflible  modes  to  be 
purfued.- 

Sir  "James  Cotter  declared  himfelf  not  for 
treating  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
indignity.  But  when  they  exprefted  a  defire  to 
participate  in  the  elective  franchife,  he  thought 
it  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  to  tell  them  they  fnould 
not.  The  petition  he  conceived  to  be  highly  in¬ 
decorous,  becaufe  it  was  previoufly  known  that 
Parliament  could  not  accede  to  its  prayer.  This 
petition  purported  to  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Fie  would  a(k,  how 
they  could  vouch  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  And  then  they  muft  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  fet  up  committees 
of  correfpondence,  and  had  fent  delegates  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  dictating 
to  Parliament  what  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
condefcend  to  accept  from  them. 

Another  part  of  the  petition  to  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  ftrong  objection  was,  that  expreftion 
which  appealed  to  the  juftke  of  Parliament.  By 
appealing  to  their  juftice,  it  was  tacitly  implied 
that  fome  of  their  rights  were  withheld.  To  this 
he  would  never  allerrt ;  for  thefe  lights,  by  the 
constitution,  were  forfeited,  and  were  taken  away 
by  Parliament  he  fuppofed,  and  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation.  It  behoved  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
fhew  the  lame  caufes  did  not  now  exift,  before  he 
fhould  confent  to  alter  that  policy.  The  fooner 
the  Houfe  evinced  their  intention  of  rejecting  the 
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claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  th$  elective 
franchife  the  better,  as  it  would  the  fooner  unde¬ 
ceive  them. 

Mr.  Marcus  Beresford  faid,  he  had  heard  fome- 
thing  aliened,  as  it  the  Houfe  was  not  difpofed  to 
receive  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  fa£t  was,  that  the  petition  had  been  leceived, 
was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  This 
was  all  that  Parliament  was  bound  to  do  with,  any 
petition.  And  more  could  not  be  expected  from 
them  to  one  which,  on  the  very  face  of  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  fubverfive  of  the  Proteftant  afcendancy 
in  Ireland.  He  deprecated  this  idea  with  much 
warmth  and  indignation.  There  was  another 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Belfaft,  of  the 
fame  tendency.  He  was  ready  to  meet  gentlemen 
in  fair  debate  upon  the  merits  of  both.  But  he 
begged  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Latcuche) 
would  fo  couple  them  in  his  motion,  that  they 
Ihould  experience  the  fame  fate. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  with  all  that  Demollhenean 
force  and  Ciceronian  elegance  which  always  diflin- 
guiflo  his  tranfeendent  eloquence ,  and  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration,  and  not  unfrequently  the.  pleafantry  of  the 
Houfe — in  f peaking  to  this  fubjed, Jhed  fuch  a  fafei - 
nation  on  the  intellect  of  our  Reporter ,  that ,  unable 
to  catch  the  vivid  lightnings  of  his  imagination ,  or 
follow  the  brilliant  and  dazzling  rapidity  of  his 
flights— he  proceeds  to flute  what  is  reported  to  have 
been  faid  on  a  fimilar  occafion ,  by  a  county  Kerry 
]ontieinan,  nearly  related  to  the  Baronet — in  that 
tramontane  dialed  of  the  Killarneian  Alps,  fo  emi¬ 
nent  for  the  “  Suaviter  in  modo,  &  fortiter  in  re  !” 

Mr.  Spiakar,  Serr,  theay  kyon  nat  bee  frinds 
to  Romin  Kyothilics  that  wid  urge  any  points 
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dizaugreeble  to  this  Houfe. — Sartinly  Serr,  ‘the 
petifhin  an  yir  teable  demaunds  a  fartin  digrec 
av  rifpid,  an  ackyountav  the  illujiryiz  nyames 
thit  is  fined  tood.  Now  Serr,  1  vwifh  to 
hauve  thefe  nyames  read  by  yeer  Klyork,  bekayze 
I  inane  to  abfarve  upon  uni. 

[A  murmur  of  No!  No!  No! 

Vwell  Serr,  it  is  no  myotther. - 1  bletv 

Serr,  I  kyon  fleate  um  auver  from  mimmery  : 

Who  are  the  peeple  Serr,  that  hov  fignecl 
this  petifhin,  and  pritind  to  rapriiint  the  Roman 
Kyothilicks  of  Irelind? — -Fwhotis  becomof  the 
anfhint  Nobility  av  the  country  ?  or  does  any  av  t 
um  fign  that  petifhin  ? — noa  nat  one  Serr. —But 
who  are  theay  that  figned  id  Serr  ? — The  fuft  a/ 
um  Serr,  in  the  frunt  av  the  byottle,  is  one 
Edwurd  Bum. — Who  is  he  Serr  ?  a  meer  fugar 
beakir,  and  dealer  in  veayryiz  commodities.- — 
The  next  neame  Serr,  is  jahn  Kyow — a  fel¬ 
low  Serr,  that  vwas  a  retealer  av  pyaplins  and 

fhtiffs  in  Damis-fhtreet. - Lie  dales  at  the  roar- 

thir  houfe,  the  chap-houfe — Derumirfs  chap- 
houfe — and  Serr  having  got  thdrunk  vwith  poar- 
thir  Serr — he  drempt  that  he  vwas  the  Meer ~ 
aubeau  of  Irelind.* 

The  reft  av  um  Serr,  are  fo  abflikure  that  T 
really  kyaant  rekilledt  nor  defkribe  them.— Let 
nie  fee  af  there  is  one  refpediible  neame  amongft 

U  um  > 


*  Mr.  Edward  Byrne  happens  to  tie,  perhaps,  one  of, the 
moft  refpedtable  merchants  in  his  majefty’s  dominions,  and 
certainly  the  moft  opulent  and  exteniive  the  trade  of  Ireland 
ever  pofTeffed  ; — and  Mr.  John  Keogh — his  fellow  fufFerer,  in 
this  fpecies  of  comment,  happens  to  have  amaffed  a  fortune  of 
fomething  near  a  plumb  in  the  Silk  Manufacture,  after  a  Ion 
and  refpeCtable  purfu-it  of  many  years,  f  \>  n  which  he  has  fom. 
time  retired. 
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urn? — No  not  vwon  Serr,  And  who  does  thefe 
felliz  rapprizint  ? — They  rapprizint  thimfelves, 
Serr,  but  they  mifrapprizint  the  Roman  Kyo~ 
thiliks. — They  or  nat  the  anfhint  Noability,  nor 
Jantry  nar  Clargy,  but  the  rwabble  av  the  town 
Serr,  who  come  forward  in  a  barefeaced  impidint 
mannir,  to  didate  to  Pyaarlimint.  I  fay  Serr, 
they  fhid  be  reji&ed  wjith  indignaafhin.  Is  theare 
one  refpidable  nyeame  to  that  infyimiz  degrading 
petifhin?  No  not  vwoneSerr. — Has  anyone  wit* 
nifled  the  conduct  of  thefe  fellyz? — for  fwhile 
they  wor  pritinding  to  forum  humble  petifhins  on 
behauf  of  their  Romin  Kyothilic  brethrin,  they 
were  houlding  corrifpondinze  with  the  Neafhinil 
Aftimbly  avFraunce,  and  they  and  the  people  of 
Bilfaft  were  faurming  every  fhkeme  betueene  um 
to  difturb  the  peace  and  haurminy  av  this  coun- 
try ; — and  they  were  entertaining  a  fellow  who 
was  in  this  town,  a  French  democrat!,  Serr,  who 
was  tranzfirred  from  his  own  country,  to  pizen 
the  minds  av  the  people  here— -fwhile  this  fame 
Jahn  Kyow,  Serr,  difhtribidid  feveral  thoufinds 
av  pyamflits — Payne’s  pyamfiits — thorough  the 
country.  But  Serr,  the  Romin  Kyothilick’  No¬ 
bility  and  Jantry  obharred  fuch  abominaafhins— 
they  have  no  confarn  in  this  Petifhin  Serr,  and 
tharefoare  let  the  bleame  av  it  reft,  iware  nou  id 
aught  to  reft,  upon  the  fcum  of  the  earth.  Theay 
or  the  inimies  and  not  the  fiinds  av  the  Roaman 
Kyothilicks  Serr— a  parfhell  av  ftiap-keepers — - 
and  fhap-lifthers,- — and  villyins — and  varmint ! — » 
I  kyon  nat  bear  it  wid  pafhins. 

I  am  afraid  I  grow  too  waurum  Serr ! — but  I 
kyont  help  id. — This  was  my  motive  for  moving 
to  refer  thofe  petilhins  to  the  cwommittee,  and 
that  thofe  neames  might  be  read  that  I  might 
expofe  um  to  this  aflimbly — fwhy  Serr,  I  recog¬ 
nize  upon  that  petifhin  fome  nyeames  that  in 
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1 784 — was  upon  the  tauring  and  fithering  cwom- 
mittee — I  am  Ihure  Serr,  the  country  Jantlemen 
knew  nothing  of  what  thefe  felliz  were  tranf- 
acling  for  thirn — for  I  am  firmly  perfhuaded  Serr, 
they  would  nat  vufh  to  accept  any  favour  this 
Houfe  did  not  think  fit  to  grout. 

Bhe  Right  Hon.  Air.  Brown  low  profefled  to 
rife  with  concern  on  the  prefent  occafion.  He 
thought  the  refolution  not  only  proper,  but 
neceifary  at  the  prefent  time.  On  Saturday 
night,  when  the  petition  was  prefented,  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  fome  Gentleman  would  rife  and 
make  a  limilar  motion.  He  would  have  done 
lb,  but  that  he  did  not  wifh  to  obtrude  himfelf 
on  the  Houle.  While  he  faid  this,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  difpofed  to  ferve  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  not  to  fuch  an  extent  ;  for  the 
conduct  of  that  body  in  the  reign  of  the  Stewarts, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  James  the  Second 
was  fuch,  that  they  could  never  be  trufted  with 
power  in  Ireland. 

He  denied  that  the  Houfe  treated  the  Petition 
with  difrefpedl,  even  if  they  fhould  proceed  to 
rejedl  it  :  They  had  given  it  all  the  attention 
which  petitions  in  the  ufual  courfe  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  receive.  And  whenever  and  extenfion 
of  the  eledlive  francbife  w^as  propofed  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  trufted  that  in  that  Houfe 
they  wrould  neither  deliberate  nor  hefitate  ;  but 
at  once  give  the  queftion  a  pofitive  rejedtion. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendijh ,  conceived  the  queftion 
before  the  Houfe  to  be  this — Will  you  rejedl 
a  Petition  praying  for  an  extenfion  of  the  eledlive 
franchife  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  not?  It  was  a 
felf-evident  propohtion,  which,  in  a  Protelt- 
ant  Parliament,  precluded  debate.  Its  rejec- 
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tion,  therefore,  fhould  meet  with  his  hearty  - 
concurrence. 

Sir  Thomas  OJhorne  fa  id,  he  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  matter  of  the  Petition  was  juft. 
Pie  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  time  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  which  it  was  proper  to  impart  the 
elective  franchife  to  our  Roman  Catholic  bre¬ 
thren.  In  faying  this  he  could  not  be  fuppofed 
to  fpeak  from  prejudice,  for  he  w\us  defcended 
from  an  ancient  Proteftant  family,  who  had 
been  employed  in  times  more  critical  than  the 
prefent  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
that  at  a  period  when  many  of  the  anceltors  of 
thofe  who  affected  Inch  fears  for  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy  would  not  be  found  to  have  been 
their  cotemporaries  in  Parliament. 

‘ The  Right  Hon .  Mr.  Cujfe  thought  the  mo¬ 
tion  before  the  Houle  wTas  in  itfelf  a  very  fimple 
piopofttion.  It  was,  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  grant  the  elective  franchife  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  'Phis  queftion  involved  ano¬ 
ther,  of  no  little  importance,  which  was, ;  whe¬ 
ther,  they  would  have  a  Proteftant  or  Roman 
Catholic  Parliament  ?  He  fhould  not  fkulk  from 
the  queftion.  He  would  put  it  fairly  and  fully — 
and  he  would  tell  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
he  would  not  grant  them  the  elective  franchife, 
either  now  or  at  any  other  time.  He  would 
give  them  what  the  Bill  pending  propofed — but 
no  more.  While  he  declared  this  relolntion,  he  * 
avowed  that  be  had  on  all  occafions  voted  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  courfe 
of  his  parliamentary  condud. 

The  Attorney  General  declared  that  the  tvifh  of 
his  heart,  was  to  extend  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
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every  advantage  which  they  could  enjoy,  confident 
with  the  iafety  of  the  eftablifhments  in  church 
and  date.  But  he  would  never  give  a  vote 
inconfident  with  their  fafety.  He  could  net 
conceive  that  the  petitioners  were  treated  with 
difrefpeH  if  the  petition  was  rejected,  after  it 
had  undergone  the  ufuai  form.  lie  admitted  that 
it  was  not  necefiary  to  enquire  whether  the  prayer 
of  it  was  made  by  merchants,  fhop-keepers,  or 
others.  It  was  enough  that  it  came  from  our  feliow- 
fubjedts  and  countrymen ;  forbythatit  was  en¬ 
titled  to  every  attention.  It  ought  to  be  carefully 
confidered,  tor  its  confequences  might  afiebt  our 
conditution, our  religion,  nay  our  lives.  And  fhculd 
the  petition  be  rejected,  he  traded  that  the  light 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  would  view  it 
would  be,  that  the  requilition  was  relufed  becaufe 
they  held  it  not  at  that  time  to  be  proper  to  give 
it,  and  not  with  a  deiign  of  meeting  their  prayers 
contemptuouily. 

The  Hon .  Mr.  Annejly  thought  every  man  was 
now  called  on  to  declare  candidly  his  fentiments 
on  a  fubjecl  of  fo  much  importance,  and  he  for  , 
his  own  part,  fhould  not  lkulk  from  the  part  he 
felt  himfelf  bound  to*  take — He  did  not  like  to 
rejebl  the  petition  becaufe  it  was  brought  into 
the  Houle  accompanied  by  humility  and  refpect— . 
He  did  not  like  to  reject  it  abruptly  on  account  of 
the  names  figned  to  it,  many  of  which  he  knew 
to  be  highly  refpeblable — but  he  never  could 
agree  to  grant  what  the  petition  required,  becaufe 
he  was  certain  if  he  did  it,  would  ultimately  and 
inevitably  tend  to  the  ellablifhment  of  a  Papift 
Houfe  of  Commons. 
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could  not  poflibly  grant,  it  was  their  duty  at 
once  to  reject  it.  He  trufted  that  they  would 
do  lo  in  the  prefent  infiance.  If  they  went  into 
a  committee  upon  the  queflion  of  granting  the 
elective  franchile,  it  would  imply  that  there  was 
a  probability  of  carrying  it  into  effed.  There 
was  none.  For  he  was  clear  in  his  own  mind 
that  compliment  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
Roman  Catholics  into  that  Houfe,  for  the  natural 
with  ol  ft  Roman  Catholic  conllituent  mull  be 
to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  reprelentative. 

Mr.  JVeJlby  would  go  fo  far  as  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  further  claims 
were  made  he  would  not  only  refill  them,  but 
be  one  of  the  full  to  move  for  aevoking  the  con- 
cellions  formerly  made  to  them.  \ 

Air.  Blake ,  of  Ad  fry,  thought  the  Roman 
Catholics  entitled  at  lealt  to  refpeCt  and  liberality 
from  Parliament. 

Mr.  Barrington  was  furp riled  how  any  man 
in  that  Houle  could  come  forward  with  a  petition, 
bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a  requilition  w’hich 
it  was  impoifible  for  the  Houfe  to  comply  with. 
He  loved  the  Roman  Catholics — but  he  loved  the 
conliitution  better,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
grant  a  power  incompatible  w'ith  the  lafety  of 
that  conliitution — and  he  thought  better  for  the 
Houfe  to  tell  them  in  a  manly  llile  they  could 
never  expert  to  receive  fuch  a  conceffion — Pie 
would  treat  them  as  brothers,  but  then  as  younger 
brothers,  and  would  not  fell  his  birth-right  to 
them  for  a  mefs  of  Pottage.  Had  the  Roman 
Catholics  come  to  this  Houfe  earlier  in  the  fefiion 
and  thrown  themfelves  on  the  generofity  of  their 
Protellant  brethren,  he  doubted  not  but  indul¬ 
gence 


gence  would  have  extended  to  them  beyond  the 
latitude  of  the  bill  before  the  Houfe — but  now  it 
became  neceffary  for  the  Houfe  to  be  guarded  in 
its  liberality. 

Mr.  Ogle  I  believe  it  is  unneceffary  for  me 
to  fay,  I  will  not  vote  for  Roman  Catholic  fran- 
chife.  I  think  the  petition  ought  to  be  rejected, 
for  if  it  is  not,  it  may  imply  that  we  admit  the 
principle  of  the  petition. 

I  never  in  my  life  was  fo  much  delighted  as  I 
am  at  this  moment  5  I  glory  in  the  principles 
which  gentlemen  have  fpoken.  I  think  this  will 
be  a  glorious  night  for  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  ; 
there  are  two  modes  by  which  you  may  on  this 
occafion  immortalize  your  names,  either  by  ad- 
drelling  his  Majeftv,  and  declaring  your  firm  de¬ 
termination  to  maintain  the  Proteflantafeendancy, 
or  by  a  preamble  to  the  bill,  wdiich,  notwith- 
flanding  the  unreafonable  attacks  that  are  made 
upon  you,  you  have  the  kindnefs  and  the  benig¬ 
nity  to  grant. 

' The  Hon.  Mr.  Loftus  fupported  Mr.  Ogle. 
He  declared  his  own  fentiments  perfe&ly  coin¬ 
cided  with  his  Right  Hon.  Colleague,  and 
he  knew  he  was  expreffing  the  wifhes  of  his 
conftituents.  \ 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Maxwell  had  fome  doubts  as  to 
affenting  to  the  bill  for  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  they  were  now  done  away.  He 
had  feen  fufficient  proof  of  the  fpirit  and  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  Houfe.  The  conceflions  about 
to  be  made  could  not  now  be  imputed  to  motives 
of  pufillanimity — they  could  now  be  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  nothing  but  the  benignity  of  Parlia¬ 
ment 


ment  and  the  irrefiflible  impulfe  of  humanity  and 
commiseration. 

Mr.  Browne ,  of  the  College,  laid,  his  fentiments 
upon  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  might  appear 
rather  fingular — His  opinion,  was,  that  it  would 
be  wife  in  government  when  they  faw  certain 
declaratory  publications  from  bodies  of  Roman 
Catholics  that  mult  vex  any  moderate  man,  not 
to  bring  forward  any  bill  at  all  now,  but  to  poft- 
pone  it  for  another  feflion.  But,  now  that  the 
bill  was  brought  forward,  to  fonie  parts  of  it 
lie  fhould  take  an  opportunity  of  Hating  fome 
objections.  He  pro  felled  himfelf  rather  what 
nhght  be  called  a  bigotted  Proteflant  fo  far  as 
regarded  the  principles  of  the  conftitution.  He 
had  never  feen  a  Roman  Catholic  until  he  was  16 
years  old,  and  he  then  confidercd  him  a  pro¬ 
digy  ;  but  he  had  fmee  by  intercourfe  with  many 
refpe&able  men  of  that  perfuafion  got  rid  of  his 
prejudices,  whatever  were  his  opinions  with  re-^ 
gard  to  the  bill,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  fo  far 
as  the  petition  required — But  though  the  Houfe 
might  not  now  fee  it  expedient  to  grant  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  Roman  Catholics — he  thought  no  man 
could  be  prepared  to  livy  we  would  never  grant 
that  privilege,  or  bind  down  future  Parliaments, 
whofe  wifdoin  would  no  doubt  be  direded  by 
the  expediency  of  times  and  circumftances.  He 
hoped  there  was  no  compromife  formed  for 
palling  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  fuch  a  pre- 
clufion. 

Here  Mr.  Ogle  rofe  to  fay,  if  the  Hon.  member 
alluded  to  the  preamble  he  had  mentioned— the 
idea  of  compromife  was  inapplicable,  as  no  man, 
.not  even  his  mod  refpefted  friends  in  that  Houle 
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were  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  his  pre¬ 
amble. 

Mr.  Browne  explained  his  idea — that  it  feemed 
to  be  a  general  agreement  amongft  members  not 
to  oppofe  the  bill,  but  to  reject  the  petition. 

Sir  Edward  Newenham  laid,  the  motion  for  re- 
je&ing  the  the  petition,  was,  in  his  mind,  rather 
unuiual  ;  the  petition  of  the  fubjedl  ought  ever  to 
be  treated  with  refpeft,  and  therefore  referred  to 
a  committee  ;  which  committee,  having  debated 
thereon,  would  report  their  opinion.  That  he  was 
decidedly  againft  granting  the  ele&ive  franchiie 
to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  confident  that  fuch  a 
privilege  would  entirely  deftroy  the  prefent  efta- 
blifhment  in  church  and  Hate  ;  yet  he  would  vote 
againft  the  rejection  Of  that  petition,  unlefs  the 

merits  of  it  were  firft  canvafted  in  a  committee. 

✓ 

Air.  Forbes — I  rife  td  exp  refs  my  concern  and 
aftonifhment  at  the  favourable  reception,  which 
the  Houfe  has  this  night  given  to  an  attempt  to 
excite  ridicule  and  contempt  againft  the  fubferi- 
bers  to  the  petition  now  under  your  coniidera- 
tion;  w7hom  both  from  the  refpe<ft  ability  of  their 
chara&ers,  and  their  confequence  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  wrorld>  it  is  equally  our  duty  and  our  intereft 
to  protect  and  cultivate.  Notwithftanding  this 
unfavourable  difpofition  of  the  Houfe  to  hear 
any  argument  againft  the  motion  for  the  rejection 
-  of  this  petition,  I  fhali  not  hefitate  to  affirm  that 
the  mode  of  treating  it  which  we  aie  urged  to 
adopt,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  warranted  by  the 
ufual  proceedings  of  this  Houfe.  I  do  admit  that  if 
the  petition  had  been  prefented  'when  there  was 
not  a  full  attendance,  or  if  the  fubftance  and 
obie£t  of  it  had  not  been  fairly  and  correflly 
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Hated  by  the  member  who  introduced  it ;  or  if 
the  Houle  had  in  any  degree  been  taken  by 
furprize  on  the  fubjebl,  it  would  not  have  been 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  have 
propofed  the  motion  made  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Member;  but  the  p refen t  cafe  is  dite&ly  the  re¬ 
verie  of  that  which  I  have  Hated,  this  petition 
was  prefented  in  a  very  full  Houfe  ;  and  luch 
precaution  was  ufed  before  it  was  received,  that 
not  relying  on  the  ufual  corre£tnefs  of  the  ifate- 
ments  or  the  Hon.  Member  who  prefented  it, 
the  Houfe  requited  that  he  fhould  read  every 
woid  of  the  petition;  and  after  being  poiTeffed 
of  the  object  and  prayer  of  it,  unanimoufly  re¬ 
vived  that  it  fhould  be  received  and  lie  on  the 
table.  The  friends  of  this  motion  profefs  that 
they  do  not  intend  any  difrefpedt  to  the  petitioners, 
but  only  adopt  this  meafure,  as  a  mode  of  declar¬ 
ing  to  them  a  fixed  determination  of  not  granting 
to  perfons  of  their  defeription  any  participation 
in  the  elective  franchife.  1  cannot  conceive  that 
flich  a  material  departure  from  parliamentary  ufage 
refpebting  a  petition  which  does  not  militate  againlt 
the  privileges  of  the  Houfe,  and  is  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  with  the  privilege  which  all  deferiptions 
of  our  fellow-fubjc&s  enjoy,  of  petitioning  Par¬ 
liament  foi  the  repeal  of  any  law  of  any  nature 
or  tendency  whatfoever,  can  admit  of  any  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  that  of  difrelpebtf ul  treatment ; 
and  if  we  fuffer-the  petition  to  remain  on  the 
table,  without  being  referred  to  a  Committee,  and 
pal's  the  bill  now  depending  without  the  insertion 
of  any  elective  qualification,  no  perfon  can  deny 
that  fuch  a  procedure  muft  operate  as  a  fufficient 
indication  of  our  determination  not  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  that  petition.  I  objedt  to  this  meafure, 
as  it  fubjects  the  Houfe  to  the  fufpicion  of  going 
out  of  their  way  to  injure  the  feelings  of  their 
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Roman  Catholic  brethren  ;  and  it  militates  againft 
the  great  objed  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  Koufe, 
the  conciliation  of  the  affections  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  promotion  of  a  firm  and  per¬ 
manent  union  of  all  defcriptions  of  people  in  this 
country,  in  fupport  of  the  common  intereft  of 
Ireland.  If  we  advert  to  the  condudt  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament,  we  fhall  find  more  refped 
fhewn  to  American  refiftance  than  Catholic 
loyalty.  Before  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  petitions  of  the  Americans  were  never  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Houles  of  Parliament;  and  even 
after  that  event,  the  petitions  from  Congrefs  to  the 
King  were  received  by  him,  and  afterwards  laid 
before  both  Houles  and  taken  into  conlideration  ; 
and  yet  the  object  of  thole  petitions  was  to  fub* 
vert  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  Parliament. 

Though  I  am  adverfe  to  the  prefent  motion,  I 
do  think  that  the  Bill  of  the  Hon.  Bart,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  ample  in  refpecl  to  the  advantages  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  confer  on  the  Roman  Catholics;  becaufe 
I  have  always  confidered  it  mod  expedient  that 
the  extenfion  of  privilege  to  our  Catholic  fellow 
fubje&s  fhould  be  gradual  and  prog  re  dive ;  thus 
every  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  muft  operate 
as  a  temperate  reform,  without  exciting  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  their  Protedant  brethren;  but  as 
the  Members  of  the  Houle  are  called  on  this  night 
to  fpeak  out,  I  (hall  without  any  referve  declare, 
that  according  to  the  bed  judgment  I  could  form 
on  the  fuhjecl,  a  farther  ex  tendon  of  privilege  or 
an  admiffion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  rea- 
fonable  and  moderate  participation  in  the  elective 
franchife,  could  be  effedled  without  endangering 
$he  Protedant  Afcendancy,  which  I  fhall  ever 
mod  zealoufly  maintain  ;  I  conceive  no  farther 
declaration  on  this  fubjefl  neceffary,  to  evince  the 
attachment  to  the  Conftitmion,  of  a  man,  who 
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has  facrificed  more  than  any  Member  in  this  Houfe 
in  fupportof  that  Conftitution,  and  the  confiflency 
of  his  public  con  dud .  Yet  as  the  decided  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Houfe,  and  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
Proteftants  of  Ireland  are  adverfe  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  liich  a  mealure  at  this  period,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  fubmit  with 
that  refpedful  deference,  which  they  have  fo  re¬ 
peatedly  teftified  for  the  determinations  of  the 
Legiflature  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  wilhes  of 
their  Proteftant  brethren ;  repofing  a  well  founded 
confidence,  I  trull,  in  that  growth  of  public  fen- 
timent  in  their  favour  which,  I  am  happy  to  ob- 
ferve,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circu al¬ 
liances  is  daily  accelerating  ;  but  in  order  to  in- 
fpire  precaution  in  fome  Gentlemen,  w’ho  appear 
to  ad  at  prefent  under  the  influence  of  their  ap- 
prehenlions  for  the  lafety  of  the  Protellant 
Afeendancy,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  aduated  by  the  fame  apprehenfi- 
ons  in  1778,  when  they  oppofed  a  Bill  at  that 
time  introduced  into  this  Houfe  for  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Penal  Laws  againfl  Catholics  ;  yet 
experience  has  fince  proved  that  thofe  apprehen- 
iions  were  groundlefs  ;  and  Gentlemen  who  in  78 
leftlted  the  meafuie  of  enabling  Roman  Catholics 
to  acquire  eliates  in  fee  fimple,  in  1782  co-operated 
w  ith  the  original  friends  to  that  meafure,  of  whom 
I  w'asone,  in  reftoring  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of 
acquiring  fuch  a  dominion  in  property ;  and  we 
now  are  all  convinced  that  the  laws  palled  at  thele 
periods,  inllead  of  proving  injurious  to  Ireland, 
mod  eminently  contributed  to  the  profpeiity  of 
this  illand,  by  adding  ftrength  to  its  yeomanry, 
and  by  reftoring  to  this  country  fome  of  its  molt 
ancient  and  refpedable  families,  the  property  and 
talents  of  whom  muff  otherwife  have  been  de¬ 
voted 
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voted  to  the  fervice  of  a  foreign  and  perhaps  hoi- 
tile  power. 

If  Gentlemen  advert  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Proteftants  .of  England  la  ft  year,  reipecting  the 
repeal  of  the  Teft-act,  they  mull  feel  a  Wronger 
conviction  of  the  necefiity  of  guarding  their  minds 
again#  the  influence  of  the  appreheniions  I  men¬ 
tion  ;  though  the  experience  of  twelve  years  has 
proved  that  the  repeal  of  this  act  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  bad  confequences  in  this 
kingdom,  yet  the  Engiifh  Proteftants  have  refilled 
the  adoption  of  a  fimilar  meafure,  with  all  the  ve¬ 
hemence  and  ardour,  which  we  might  expedl 
they  would  have  difplayed  again#  a  direct  at¬ 
tempt  to  fubvert  their  Conftitution  in  Church  and 
State;  and  one  of  the  mo#  enlightened  of  the 
Clergy  of  their  Eftablifhed  Church,  in  reply  to 
the  argument  proving  the  innoxipufnels  of  the 
meafure  from  the  experience  of  Ireland,  has  af- 
ferted  that  every  perfon  informed  in  the  political 
hiftory  of  this  kingdom  knows,  that  Government 
in  1780  confented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Teft-adi  un¬ 
der  the  terror  of  a  Spanifh  invahon  ;  an  aflenion 
which  every  man,  who  recol lefts  the  number  of 
our  Volunteer  army,  and  the  union  of  the  peoplp 
at  that  period,  knows  to  be  erroneous., 

I  mu#  advert  to  a  mi  (conception,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  prevailed  very  generally  in  this 
Houfe,  that  an  admiiilon  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
a  participation  in  the  elective  fianchife  mu#  atfedt 
very  materially  the  lettlement  of  our  Con #itu lion 
at  the  revolution  of  1 68 B. 

If  Gentlemen  will  confult  our  hiftorv,  thev 
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will  find  that  there  was  not  any  fettlement  of  the 
Conftitution  of  Ireland  at  tiiat  period  ;  the  fe- 
ctirity  of  our  religion  and  property  were  the  be- ^ 
nefits  which  the  Proteftants  of  this  kingdom  de- 
rived  from  the  Revolution  ;  eftential  and  import¬ 
ant  advantages,  which  juftly  entitle  the  event  to 
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commemoration;  but  the  endeavours  of  a  certain 
description  of  men  in  tfiis  Houle  to  obtain  a  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Constitution  of  England  at  the  Revolution,  and 
in  thole  meaSutes  ior  the  Security  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  which  grew  out  of 
that  Settlement,  have  been  conflantly  and  Success¬ 
fully  refilled  by  the  prelent  Britifh  Minifter;  the 
aft,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  deprived 
of  the  eleftive  IranchiSe,  uaspafied  at  a  period 
long  Subsequent  to  the  Revolution;  it  did  not 
originate  in  any  delinquency  oS  the  people  of 
that  perfuafion,  the  law  was  enafted  after  an  ex¬ 
perience  for  twenty-five  years  of  the  peaceable 
conduft  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  a  conduft, 
which  they  have  Since  uniSormly  purlued  ;  un¬ 
tainted  by  the  example  oS  two  rebellions  in  the 
filter-kingdom ;  and  when  the  Short  term  of 
eighteen  years  was  deemed  fufficicnt  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  Scotch  dilloyalty;  the  IriSh  Catholic 
may  with  propriety  and  jultice  plead  his  alle¬ 
giance  and  his  penalties  for  a  century,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  crimes  of  his  anceflors.  In  on¬ 
to  preferve  unanimity,  1  wifh  that  we  fhould 
refrain  from  any  explicit  declarations  relpefting 
our  conduft  in  future  on  the  fubjeft  of4  Catholic  ✓ 
claims  ;  yet  we  ought  not  to  extinguifh  hope  in 
the  minds  of  our  fellow-fubjefts ;  on  the  contrary 
let  us  hold  out  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  a 
participation  ip  oar  Conliitution,  as  a  prize  to  be 
obtained  by  a  firm  perfeverance  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  by  une¬ 
quivocal  proofs  of  their  affeftion  for  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Conliitution.  The 
period  for  adjudging  this  prize  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ;  it  11111ft  depend  on  the  experience  of 
of  the  etlefts  of  the  law  propofed  to  be  palfed 
this  Sefiion,  and  on  the  circumflances  of  the 
country. 

Lord 
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Lord  Hcadford  faid,  he  truffed  there  was  no 
man  in  that  Houfe  a  more  decided,  or  ftronger 
friend  to  the  Protellant  intereft  and  Aicendancv 

j 

in  Ireland  than  he  was,  or  would  on  every  oc- 
cafion  go  farther,  or  facritice  more  to  maintain 
and  uphold  it ; — confequently  he  would  certainly 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition  then  before 
the  Houfe.  He  begged  leave  however,  to  differ 
with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  fpoke  la  ft,  that 
the  rejection  of  this  petition  would  in  any  wife 
affedl  or  tend  to  prejudice  the  Bill  at  prefent  de¬ 
pending  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  coniidered  them  as  utterly  unconnected; 
the  petition,  he  looked  upon  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  thofe  men  whole  inflammatory  and  fedi- 
tious  publications  had  with  jultice  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  obloquy  and  cenfure  of  every  fen- 
fible  man  and  loyal  fubjedt  in  the  kingdom,  let  him 
be  of  wThat  perfuafion  he  might — The  Bill  he  con- 
fidered  to  be  founded  on  an  enlightened  policy, 
calculated  to  confer  favors  and  impart  as  far  as 
prudence  will  allow,  the  bleffings  of  our  invalua¬ 
ble  conftitution,  to  a  numerous,  a  refpeclable,  and 
a  loyal  body  of  our  fellow  fubjedts;  as  fuch  it 
had  his  wrarmeft  and  beft  wilhes;—  and  he  hoped 
that  when  that  Bill  did  go  into  Committee  no¬ 
thing  would  be  tacked  to  it  which  might  in  any 
way  leffen  the  favor  meant  to  be  conferred.  He 
intreated  the  Houfe  to  confider  w7hat  it  w^as  that 
enhanced  the  value  of  a  favor  ?  Why  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  the  manner  of  granting  it.  When  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  is  difpoled  to  make  concef- 
fions  they  fhould  do  it  with  magnanimity  and 
good  grace ;  when  they  refufe,  let  it  be  with  firm- 
nefs  and  dignity, 

Lhe  Right  Hon.  B.  Gonyngham  defended  the 
propofed  mode  of  rejecting  the  petition,  as  per- 

fedlly 
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feebly  parliamentary- — with  regard  to  the  exten- 
lion  of  the  franchile  required,  he  acknowledged 
fome  prejudices  for  the  policy  cflablifhed  by  out 
anceftors. 

The  Parliaments  of  1 2  fucceffive  reigns,  from 
Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  toCharles  I.  and  II.  had 
palled  a^ls  reftvidtive  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  if  fuch  fentiments  had  been  growing  ever 
fmcethe  reformation,  he  thought  it  dangerous  now 
to  trull  perfons  towards  whom  the  w  ifdomof  ancef- 
try  had  ufed  Inch  caution. — The  principle  of  Great 
Britain  in  this  and  a  variety  of  other  privileges, 
with  regard  to  offices  and  qualifications,  was  a 
principle  of  preclufion  even  towards  her  Pro  tel- 
tant  lubjects. — The  greater  part  of  the  electors  of 
England  enjoyed  their  Iranchife  to  the  precluiion 
of  the  reft  of  the  nation,  in  certain  qualifications 
of  property  or  corporate  right. — Now  if  fuch 
precautions  were  neceffary  to  the  principle  of 
property,  were  not  fome  neceffary  towards  the 
principle  of  mind  ? — He  thought  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unwife  to  grant  the  franchife  to  men 
whom  he  w  as  taught  to  believe  held  principlevS  in* 
jurious  to  the  conllitiuion— and  until  they  fhould 
come  forward  and  di I'avow  thofe  principles,  it 
would  be  utterly  urtwife  to  allow  them  to  parti¬ 
cipate  therein — But,  laid  he,  whenever  they  fhall 
come  forward  wTith  fuch  a  difavowal  I  fhall  be 
toicmoft  amongft  thole  who  diveft  themfelves 
of  prejudice,  and  among  the  foremoft  to  grant 
them  every  privilege  of  the  conflitution. 

Mr.  Bujhey  faidhe  was  anxious  that  the  motives 
on  which  the  petition  fhould  be  rejected  might 
not  be  mifunderftood — Tt  feemedthe  almoft  general 
fenfe  of  gentlemen — that  they  meant  no  more  by 
rejecting  the  petition  than  to  refufe  the  prayer  of 
it— a  participation  of  the  derive  franchife — His 

own 
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own  opinion  had  been  bell  exprelTed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  who  had  laid  that  he  would 
not  now  agree  to  the  prayer  of  that  petition. — 
I  not  only,  faid  he,  reprobate  the  do&rine  of 
attempting  to  bind  future  Parliaments,  but  even 
of  binding  ourfelves — Parliament  muft  be  ever 
open  to  deliberation — The  right  of  legiflation, 
and  the  duty  to  make  at  all  times  the  belt  laws 
which  the  times  fhall  admit  of,  are  infeparable, 
and  commenfurate — The  Conftitution  which  could 
not  give  us  perfedl  wifdom,  gave  us  the  belt  thing, 
of  which  the  fallible  nature  of  man  is  capable — It 
gave  us  a  Legiflature  bound  to  govern  by  the 
circumilances  of  the  times — It  gave  us  a£lors 
fuited  to  the  drifting  fcene,  and  a  conftant  duty  to 
give  to  the  people  the  belt  fuggeflions  of  our 
diligence  and  our  intellect — The  Roman  Catholic 
has  a  right  to  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  to 
every  variation  in  the  laws  which  can  be  fuggefted 
by  its  wifdom,  judging  of  men  and  of  circumilances 
as  they  appear  in  all  its  changes — By  performing 
this  great  and  original  duty  of  legiflation,  and 
by  that  alone,  we  can  preferve  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy,  for  it  is  by  that  we  can  jultify  it. — 
The  right  and  the  duty  of  legiflation  cannot  be 
fufpended — The  principle  is  as  broad  as  Legifla- 
tion  itfelf,  but  to  a  representative  Alfembly 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable — Can  it  be  denied  that 
we  owe  fome  refpedl  to  the  opinion  of  conllituents 
either  to  our  ow  n  refpe&ively,  or  to  the  collective 
voice  of  the  conllituents  of  the  kingdom  ?  There 
is  a  daily  change  in  the  conllituents  themfelves, 
aud  thofe  who  are  not  changed,  have  a  right  to 
change  their  opinions — The  Roman  Catholic  has 
a  right  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  Proteftant 
fellow-fubjedl  by  all  that  is  good,  and  all  that  is 
improved  in  his  conduci — The  Proteftant  has 
a  right  to  obferve  and  to  reward  that  conduct 

y  by 
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by  his  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
the  more  favourable  opinion  of  Parliament,  and 
to  deny  this  capacity  of  the  one  to  deferve,  and 
of  the  other  to  reward,  is  to  deny  one  of  the  mofl 
valuable  rights  of  both,  and  to  deflroy  one  of 
the  bed  bonds  of  human  fociety — What  right  has 
one  man  to  prejudge  what  another  mayobferve  to¬ 
morrow  ?  We  are  bound  to  hear  him,  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  his  mind  which  untits  him  for  a 
participation  of  our  privileges,  we  are  to  hope  for 
his  improvement,  and  to  adapt  our  laws  to  its 
progrcfs — The  laws  have  given  us  power,  but 
nature  has  not  given  us  fore- knowledge — To  fay 
otherwife  is  to  afcribc  to  ourfelves  the  preference 
of  a  God,  and  the  organs  of  the  deaf  adder — 
The  condud  of  a  part  of  the  Catholics  at  the 
prefent  period  has  indeed  been  indifcreet  in  the 
extreme. — But  I  believe  they  themfelves  perceive 
theeffc&s  of  their  indifcretion — Nothing  that  any 
of  them  have  done,  nothing  that  any  of  them 
could  do,  fhall  make  me  fubfcribe  to  a  do&rine 
which  I  reprobate,  or  prevent  me  from  oppofmg 
it  at  greater  length,  if  it  fliould  be  either  propofed 
or  implied  in  any  preamble  which  may  be  offered 
to  us — What  has  been  obferved  by  an  Hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Forbes]  that  to  let  a  petition  lye 
unheeded  on  your  table  is  a  common  mode  of 
difregarding  the  prayer  of  that  petition,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conformable  to  our  frequent  pra&ice — But 
I  think  it  better  to  rejeeft  a  petition  at  once,  than 
to  refer  it  to  a  committee  with  a  fixed  refolution 
to  reje&  it  there — The  opinion  of  the  Houfc 
feems  to  fluctuate  between  thefe  two  methods  of 
treating  the  petition.  I  think  that  to  refer  it  to  a 
committee  with  fuch  a  determination,  would  be 
but  a  folemn  mockery.  In  offering  to  rejeft  the 
petition,  I  mean  no  more  than  to  fay,  I  do  not 
now  agree  to  the  prayer  of  it. 
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"The  Right  J.  O'Neill  confeffed  his  regret  that 
the  petition  had  ever  come  before  the  Houle; — 
but  fince  it  had  been  received,  he  fhould  be  forry 
to  fee  it  marked  on  their  journals  by  any  thing 
like  cenfure,  which  would  be  the  cafe  if  abruptly 
reje&ed. 

Sir  John  Blaquiere  was  glad  the  petition  had 
been  thus  brought  into  difcuftion,  as  he  was  Hill  of 
opinion  the  treatment  it  fhould  this  night  receive 
would  molt  materially  interell  the  future  peace  of 
this  country. — He  was  of  opinion  the  petition 
ought  not  to  go  into  committee,  but  then  he 
alfo  thought  the  reafon  why  fhould  be  candidly 
afligned — and  this  reafon  was  becaufe  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  aiked  what  a  Proteftant  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  never  grant,  confidently  with  the  fafety 
of  a  Proteftant  ftate ; — faying  therefore  it  could 
not  be  granted  NOW,  would  be  to  cherilh.  hopes 
which  he  trufted  never  would  be  realized. — The 
Catholics,  aided  by  able  men,  had  drawn  up  this 
petition  in  terms  with  which  they  conceived 
it  impoftible  for  thehoufe  to  refufe- compliance; 
they  “  relied  on  its  juftice,  and  they  promifeu 
that,  grateful  for  pall  favours,  they  wrould  ftill  be 
fo  in  proportion  to*fuch  further  indulgence  as 
Parliament  might  deem  vrife” — but  ft  ill  he 
thought  the  difcretion  of  the  Houle  fhould  be 
governed  by  a  conlideration  of  the  difparity 
of  numbers  in  the  two  religions- — and  he  quoted 
the  parifh  in  which  he  himfelf  reftded,  in  which 
there  were  15,000  Roman  Catholics  and  himleii 
the  only  Proteftant. 

In  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  he  obferved,  that 
the  Proteftant  mini-fliers,  when  that  country  had 
a  Government  and  Conftitution,  were  permitted 
to  diicha-rge  the  functions  of  their  olHce  with 
perfe6t  freedom — becaufe  there  their  number  was 
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fmall  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed 
religion — but  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
— Languedoc,  &c.  where  the  Hugonots  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Catholics,  if  a  Proteftant 
minifter,  was  found  reading  abroad,  he  was 
hanged  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Egan,  I  had  the  honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
prefent  that  petition  to  this  Houle :  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority — but  if 
it  is  now  to  be  reje&ed  without  any  fort  of  in* 
veftrgation,  I  fhall  have  to  lament  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune  the  circumflance  of  its  coming  before  the 

Houfe  under  my  introduction. - But,  Sir,  I 

fhall  oppofe  the  motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ger\r 
tlemen,  whom  I  moll  highly  refpedt,  becaift'e  I 
think  it  militates  againft  the  order  and  decorum 
of  Parliament.  If  I  thought  it  contained  a  fingle 
requifition  having  the  flighted:  tendency  to  the 
fubverfion  of  the  Proteftant  religion  in  Church 
or  State,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  Houfe  whp 
would  more  firmly  oppofe  it  than  I  would — but 
feeing  no  fuch  tendency — fearing  no  fuch  danger, 
I  fhall  vote  for  its  committal. 

I  am  not  fond,  Sir,  of  fpeaking  of  myfelf — but 
on  this  occaiion  I  will  fay,  that  from  my  earlieft 
rudiments  of  educatiom,  I  was  taught  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  bigotted  reverence  for  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion,  to  the  prejudice  of  Popery  ; — but.  Sir,  if 
by  the  experience  of  years  that  bigotry  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  my  mind  liberalized  by  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  fociety — I  hope  it  will  not 
under  thefe  confiderations,  be  fufpeCled  that  I 
would  offer  to  this  Houfe  a  meafure  difrefpe&ful 
to  its  dignity  or  fubverfive  to  its  principles. 

When  I  brought  in  the  petition,  I  Ufed  a  lan¬ 
guage,  I  trull  not  unbecoming  a  Member  of  this 

Houfe  : - When  I  was  called  on  to  prefent  it, 

I  did 
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1  did  not  pledge  rnyfeif  to  fupport  its  requifi- 
tion  ; — and  when  called  on  to  Hate  its  objeds,  i 
did  not  hazard  from  mere  memory,  any  obfcure 
flatement  that  might  be  fufpeded  to  conceal  any 
lurking  demands,: — but  read  it  fully  and  fairly  to 
the  Houfe,  together  with  the  names  that  were 
figned — names,  Sir,  of  citizens  among!!  the  mofi 
refpedablein  your  metropolis — of  traders  among!! 
the  moH  wealthy  and  important  in  your  country; 
and  let  me  fay.  Sir,  as  a  lelfon  to  indifcretion — 
that  the  fordid  invedives  attempted  to  be  thrown 
again!!  them  this  night  will,  inflead  of  an  odiurn, 
prove  a  panegyric  on  their  characters ;  and  let 
me  conjure  a  Proteftant  Houfe  of  Commons  not 
to  adopt  a  meafure  which  fhall  fandion  fuch  in- 
vedive. 

Sir,  in  p  re  fen  ting  this  petition  I  conceived  my- 
'  felf  as  doing  no  more  than  my  bounden  duty  as 
a  Member  of  this  Houfe,  in  complying  with  the 
reqliiiition  of  three  millions  of  my  countrymen 
and  fellow  fubjeds  in  the  realm, — It  was  not 
only  received  with  fcarcely  a  negative,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  your  table;  but  has  been  moil  ably 
fupported  by  men  wdth  whom,  if  I  could  Hoop  to 
adulation,  I  would  fay  it  was  my  pride  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  even  in  error, — men  whole  fupport  of 
the  meafure  ought  in  my  mind  to  fandify  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  Pvight  Hon.  Member  who  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  this  motion,  Sir,  is  a  man  for  whofe  charac¬ 
ter  and  principles  I  hold  the  higheft  veneration  ; 
and  1  fcruple  not  to  fay  that  in  mo!!  matters,  if 
to  concur  with  him,  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
forfeit  the  convidion  of  my  own  underflanding, 
1  would  do  it;  but  give  me  leave  to  fay,  Sir,  that 
I  truft  the  day  is  not  far  diilant,  when  he  and  his 
friends  will  fee  their  motives  are  founded  on  mif- 
apprehenfion. 


I  wifh 
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I  wifh  to  be  informed  Sir,  if,  when  a  Petition 
has  been  received  by  unanimous  a  (lent,  and  is  fo 
recorded  upon  your  Journals,  whether  it  is  con- 
iiitent  with  parliamentary  order  to  reject  it 
without  inveftigation,  or  any  caufe  alledged*? — 
tor  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  fhould  think  the  motion 
would  have  been  more  orderly  if  it  wras  for  ex- 
expunging  the  petition  from  your  Journals  ; — in 
this  matter.  Sir,  I  fpeak  with  the  greateft  def- 
ference. 

But,  Sir,  after  all,  is  rrjeftion  a  wife  meafure 
towards  the  petition  of  three  millions  of  fubjedls — 
breathing  humility,  loyalty,  affection,  and  attach¬ 
ment — to  you — to  their  King — to  their  country — • 

and  to  the  State? - This  petition,  Sir,  is  not  a 

demand  of  the  elective  franchife  only: — It  is  an 
an  bumble  folicitation  that  the  wifdom  of  this 
Houle  would  be  plea  fed  to  remove  certain  disa¬ 
bilities,  and  to  extend  to  them  fome  participation 
in  the  bleflings  of  the  Confiitution. — Yet  you 
are  this  moment  going  to  reject  this  petition, 
and  in  the  very  next  to  pafs  a  Bill  acquiefcing 
in  a  very  coniiderable  part  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  ! — 

One  would  think.  Sir,  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  guilty  of  fome  new  a 61  of  criminality 
calling  for  pointed  cenliue ;  but  if  we  look  into 
their  condu61  and  confult  the  language  of  their 
petition  we  fhall  find  no  ground  for  fuch  con- 
jedlure  ; — we  fhall  find  in  it  nothing  but  the  hum¬ 
ble  language  of  a  refpectable  body  ot  people 
iubmitting  with  patience  to  thofe  very  grievances 
from  w  hich  they  intreat  relief.  But  we  are  told. 
Sir,  that  the  Legi flat ure  of  this  country  can 
never  agree  in  the  prayer  of  that  petition— can 
never  cede  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  franchife 
of  eleHion — nor  one  of  thofe  various  other  im¬ 
munities  which  their  Proteftant  fellow  fubjedls  en- 
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joy  ; — and  we  are  told  ot"  preambles,  and  final 
resolutions  that  fhall  fix  boundaries  to  the  claim 
of  Catholics — and  to  the  conceflions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ! - But  for  God’s  fake.  Sir,  fhall  we,  who 

are  literally  clad  in  mortality,  prefume  to  limit 
the  wifdom  of  pofterity,  or  circumfcribe  the  . 
rights  or  the  liberality  of  future  Parliaments  ?- — 
Let  us  rather  deprecate  fuch  a  els  of  legifiative 
folly,  and  not  arrogate  to  ourfelves  a  privilege 
which  we  deny  to  our  predecelTors.  Such  a  pk»  e 
of  arrogance  would  be  an  eternal  reflexion  on 
the  wifdom  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  and  its 
folly  mull  be  obvious  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 
What  L  Sir,  at  a  time  we  are  palling  an  afl  of 
Parliament  to  focth  the  long  fullering  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  to  attach  his  allegiance  to  the 
State,  and  his  induftrv  to  the  country;  is  it  wife 
in  this  Hcufeto  declare — that,  be  their  defer ts  what 
they  may,  they  fhall  notwithstanding,  be  for  i  yf.r 
cut  off  from  the  Rights  of  Men  !  !  1— Why  Sir, 
this  wrould  be  to  fay  to  the  manly  and  conftitu- 
tional  ambition  of  three  millions  of  Irifh  iub- 
jebls — Exterminate  you  riel  ves,  your  talents,  your 
property,  and  your  induftry  for  ever  from  this 
country,  in  which  you  can  never  hope  for  ad  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  bletlings  of  a  free  Conftitution,  or  the 

ordinary  rights  of  fubjefts  !  ! !- - Is  this  the  Pro- 

teftant  language  and  the  Protellant  principle  for 
which  you  are  ready  to  fpill  your  blood  ? — Or 
do  you  hold  it  confident,  in  the  very  moment  you 
are  profeffing  a  wifft  to  unite  the  affe&ions  of  the 
people,  thus  to  adopt  the  old  principle  of  jealou- 
fy  and  divifion,  which  fiift  diftinguifhed  Englifh 
ufurpation  in  this  country,  by  fhutting  out  the 
Irifh  people  from  the  Englifh  conjlitutional  pale. — 

It  is  to  fay  to  the  loyal  Roman  Catholic  of  Ire¬ 
land — bring  with  you  ail  your  merits,  all  vour 
loyalty,  all  your  fidelity,  induftry,  and  virtue — 
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yet  we  will  put  the  extmgwfhcr  of  prophecy  upon 
your  hopes,  and  darken  every  ray  of  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  by  the  gloom  of  defpair. 

A  Pvight  Hon.  Member  has  laid  there  are  two 
ways  of  immortalizing  ourlelves  on  this  occafion ; 

1  agree  with  him  :  we  may  do  it  by  our  wifdoni 
and  liberality,  or  by  our  bigotry  and  folly  ;  but 
1  am  for  preferring  the  former  mode. 

Let  me  alk  the  Mini  he  is  of  the  country,  while 
th'y  are  feconding  the  meafure  brought  forward 
in  this  floufe  by  an  Hon.  Baronet  high  in  their 
confidence,  which  they  have  advifed,  will  they 
be  weak  enough  to  fan&ion,  with  the  opinion  of 
Government,  luch  a  principle  as  fhall  for  ever 
exclude  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  rights  of  fubjeCts,  and  tell  them  they 
(hall  never  participate  the  bldlings  of  our  Con- 
i\i tution  ? 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  declare, 
when  I  brought  forward  this  petition,  1  was  far 
from  being  actuated  by  feditious  motives;  con¬ 
vinced  in  my  own  mind  of  the  principles  and 
uniha  ken  loyalty  of  that  great  and  refpedlable 
body  from  whom  it  comes,  I  gave  my  fandtion, 
with  a  view  to  their  confolidation  within  the 
pale  of  the  Co/iftitmion,  believing  molt  firmly 
that  my  luccefs  would  prove  the  confolidation  of 
irilh  profperity. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  that  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  deprived  of  the  light  of  franchife 
under  the  principles  of  the  Conlfitution,.  as  efta- 
bliihed  at  the  Revolution  ;  but  let  me  inquire 
whether  ever  fucli  an  infliction  was  held  war¬ 
rantable  in  that  day  ?  Let  me  vindicate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  glorious  Revolution — that  fecond 
Magna  Char ta,  from  a  charge  fo  unjuft ;  and  let 
me  tell  Gentlemen  that  the  elective  franchife  was 
not  w  relied  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 

until 
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fifty  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not  in  their  demeanour  the 
fmalleft  foundation  for  a  pretence  to  juftify  fo 
fevere  a  meafure.  But,  Sir,  admitting  for  argu¬ 
ment  fake,  that  any  fuch  caufe  for  difqualifica- 
tion  did  at  any  time  exift — does  it  follow,  that  the 
effect  muft  for  ever  continue,  when  the  caufe  has 
ceafed  ? — That  pofterity  fhall  for  ever  fuffer  for 
the  errors  of  their  anceftors,  which  they  ab¬ 
jure  ? — Or  is  it  in  the  littlenefs  of  man,  or  the 
arrogance  of  Legillature  to  alfume  a  power  which 
even  the  Deity  difclaims,  and  to  perpetuate  to  fuc- 
ceeding  generations,  thepunifhmentof  crimes  long 
buried  with  the  guilty  ? 

The  movers  of  this  motion  have  railed  in  this 
country  an  honourable  monument  to  their  own 
names,  in  an  endeavour  to  refcue  from  vice  and 
intemperance  the  morals  and  the  induftry  of  the 
people  ;*  and  let  me  conjure  them  not  now  to  fa- 
crifice  to  the  intemperance  of  a  moment,  the  beft 
incentives  to  the  improvement  of  thofe  morals, 
and  of  that  induftry  ; — and  let  me  alfo  conjure 
this  Houfe  to  avoid  an  impolitical  attempt  to 
arrogate  a  power  difgraceful  to  their  own. judg¬ 
ment,  and  infulting  to  pofterity. 

Solicitor  General .  If  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  caught  the  obfervation  of  the 
Chair  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  I  fhould 
have  hoped  to  have  faved  gentlemen  trouble. 

I  congratulate  the  houfe  on  the  fpirit  it  had 
manifeftedin  fupport  of  the  Proteftantafcendancy. 
I  have  heard  with  great  deliberation  w'hat  has 

Z  been 

*  Alluding  to  Mr.  Latouche^  motion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  the  Seflion  1791,  for  fupprefling  the  inordinate 
nfe  of  fpiritous  liquors  among  the  lower  orders  of  people. 
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been  urged  with  great  labour  by  the  honourable 
member  w  ho  has  juft  fat  down  ; — and  though  I 
have  indujlrioujly  Jat  Jilent  on  this  bufinefs  from  its 
firft  promulgation,  I  feel  it  my  duty  now  to 
declare  my  fentiments. — 

Before  I  lit  down,  I  fhall  offer  to  the  confidera- 
lion  of  the  Houfe  a  propofition  w  hich  at  the  fame 
that  it  may  appear  more  conciliatory  than  that 
which  has  been  moved,  may  alfo  feem  adequate 
to  the  objeft  of  the  Right  Hon.  mover,  and  to  the 
peifons  of  high  confederation  who  lit  near  him : 
and  if  amongft  them  I  fhould  happen  to  carry 
with  me  the  feelings  and  opinion  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Member  who  had  juft  now  fpoke,  (Mr. 
O’Neill)  I  fhall,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  avail 
myfelf  of  the  confequence  which  awraits  upon  his 
illuftrious  defcent,  and  ft  ill  more  illuftrious  cha- 
1  after,  give  an  indulgence  to  the  impulfe  which  I 
feel  from  the  earlieft  and  the  moll;  uninterrupted 
friendfhip,  and  of  w  hich  Ihavereafon  tobe  proud. 
When  I  rife  w  ith  fuch  a  propofition  I  do  not  fear 
the  imputation  of  deferring  the  Proteftant  caufe. 
In  my  humble  walk  of  life  I  have  made  fome 
fuccelsful  ftruggles  for  the  Proteftant  intereft 
of  Ireland,  and  I  have  great  family  obligations  to 
it  ;  I  know  that  I  am  addrefling  a  Proteftant 
Houfe  of  Commons;  and  when  llookaboutand  fee 
who  they  are  that  fur  round  me,  I  know  that  the 
Proteftant  caufe  of  Ireland  will  not  fuffer  in  their 
hands.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  I  difdain  giving  an  anfwer 
to  the  imputation — that  I  am  afting  under  the 
mandate  of  a  Minifter,  however  loved  in  private 
or  mbit  juftly  confided  in  by  the  public;  but 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  cannot  afford  to  make  fo  deep  a 
facrifice  to  any  Minifter,  as  to  rifk  my  property, 
xharafter,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  a  good 
Citizen,  by  fuffering  a  dangerous  encroachment 
to  be  made  on  the  immutable  princidks  of  the 

Britilh 
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Britifli  Conftitution,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  out 
mutual  ftrength.  The  old  and  Heady  bark  may  be 
lent  adrift  by  the  hurricane  of  Folly;  but  whilft 
a  fragment  remains  to  float  I  will  din©  to  it 

and  when  it  is  doomed  to  fink,  I  hope  I  fhall  not 
furvive  it  long. 

The  petition  before  you,  and  the  perfons  who 
nave  lubfcrrbed  it,  a  re  to  be  treated  with  refoeci  • 
They  have  approached  you  with  decorum,  and 
their  condua  lhould  be  difcriminated,  though 
the  amount  of  what  they  alk  cannot  be  granted. 
I  would  wifli  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  becaufe 
vye  are  a  Protellant  Houfe  of  Commons,  feeling 
the  tolerant  and  moderate  principles  by  which 
only  civil  liberty  has  been  foftered  and  matured 
we  have  attended  to  and  wifhed  to  meliorate 
then  fituation,  in  defpite  of  thofe  officious  and 
prefumptuous  men  who  call  themfelves  their 
advocates  but  never  were  their  friends;  and 
who  have  dared  to  graipat  them  as  the  inftraments 
of  outrage,  and  involve  the  country  in  calamitv 
and  contufion.  I  know  the  difpofitions  of  my 
countrymen  too  well,  to  fuppofe  that  they  will 
hand  themfelves  over  to  factious  men  as  their 
diredtors,  and  I  know  the  Parliament  too  well  to 
to  believe  that  it  can  be  warped  by  the  bugbear  of 
inflammatory  publications;  I  know  that  you  will 
proceeed  with  firmnefs  and  temper,  and  that 
you  will  deliver  your  thoughts  with  manly  free¬ 
dom,  and  without  flattery  or  fear.  Of  what  are 
you  to  be  afraid  ?  I  have  heard  indeed  a  language 
within  and  without  thefe  walls,  and  I  have  heard 
principles  declared,  in  my  opinion  very  defperate, 
very  profligate  and  very  dangerous,  figned  bj’ 
thole  men  who  now  come  forward  with  a  petition, 
which,  though  under  a  very  modell  guife,  confr- 

fidnel  WhCre  -U  Can,'e  ,from’  1  am  inclined  to 
lulpett  as  a  piece  of  the  fame  principles— We 

are  not  at  this  day  to  be  taught  by  political 

flacks,  who  tell  us  that  radical  reformations  are 

neceffarv 
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neceffary  in  parliament.  I  have  feen  papers 
iigned  Tobias  M’Kenna,  with  Simon  Butler  in 
the  chair — and  Napper  Tandy  lending  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  ’Twas  rather  odd  they  could  not  con¬ 
trive  to  fet  a  better  face  on'  the  matter — but.  Sir, 
t®  ule  the  language  of  an  honourable  member, 
behind  me  on  a  recent  occafion  (Lord  Headford) 
— “  Such  fellows  are  too  defpicable  for  notice, 
and  therefore  I  fhall  not  drag  them  from  their 
obfcurity.” 

I  cannot  help  joining  in  the  laugh  at  fuch  ridi¬ 
culous  attempts  to  alarm  your  feelings,  as  if  you 
could  be  fwaggeredout  of  your  fenfes,  or  Boba- 
dilled  out  of  your  reafon.  You  have  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  they  are  confcious  of  the 
bleflings  they  enjoy.  I  tell  the  Roman  Catholics, 
for  many  of  whom  I  have  the  moft  fincere 
perfonal  regard,  that  for  their  fakes  as  well 
as  ours,  we  will  preferve  that  Conftitution  by 
which  they  have  been,  in  common  with  others, 
prote&ed  and  fecured  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  man.  I  will  tell  them  that 
we  ought  not  to  fuffer  a  rafh  and  innovating  fpirit 
to  difturb  it :  I  will  invite  them  to  bend  their 
prejudices  to  the  State,  but  I  will  not  fuffer,  if  I 
can,  the  pride  of  the  State  to  bend  to  their  pre¬ 
judices. 

I  will  not  like  other  gentlemen,  undertake  the; 
difagreeable  tafk  of  occurring  to  irkfome  periods 
of  our  hiftory — the  bare  recital  of  which  would 
be  vfandurn  renovate  dolorem — I  will  rather  re¬ 
joice  that  perfecutions  have  ceafed  on  all 
hands,  and  I  think  men  fhould  now  look  rather 
to  conciliate  diifentions,  than  tear  open  a-frefh 
the  long-healed  wounds  of  civil  ftrife. — I  am 
glad  however  the  prelent  queftion  was  intro¬ 
duced, — and  that  every  member  of  this  Houfe  is 
called  forward  to  declare  his  fentiments ;  for 

*  . ;  '  while 
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While  the  colUfion  flafhes  new  light  upon  our 
underftandings,  and  removes  unfounded  prejudice, 
it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  manifefling  to  our 
Proteftant  conftituents,  who  is — or  who  is  not 
worthy  to  fit  here  now,  or  to  be  fent  here  again 
as  their  reprefentative. 

I  am  not  furprifed  that  fuch  converfations 
have  brought  to  the  recollection  of  the  Right 
Hon.  reprefentative  of  a  great  northern  county, 
the  dreadful  and  eventful  hiftory  of  the  lafl  Popiih 
Parliament  in  Ireland.  Are  gentlemen  aware 
that  King  James’s  Parliament,  of  the  year  1689, 
not  only  repealed  the  ad  by  which  you  all  hold 
your  titles  to  you  reflates,  but  that  they  profcribed 
2,400  of  the  Proteftant  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Ireland,  without  the  fhadovT  of  pretence?  That 
they  fnatched  from  the  Proteftant  Church  its  pro- 
vilion  and  fupport ;  that  they  robbed  the  a u guff 
Houfe  of  Ormond  of  that  wrell-earned  bounty 

which  the  Grown  had  beftowed  and  the  Leeifia- 

- 

iure  confirmed  ;  that  under  the  pretence  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  they  had  by 
their  ad  of  navigation,  not  Gnly  declaimed  all 
connexion  with  the  empire  of  Britain,  and  pride 
of  her  naval  flrength,  but  robbed  her  of  the 
means  of  preferving  it  with  the  fame  fpiiit  that 
would  now  filch  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Eagle,  at  the  moment  that  he  is  about  tofoar 
with  vidorious  flight  over  the  walls  of  Seringapa- 
tarn  ?  Are  gentlemen  aw^are  that  at  the  fame 
period,  the  antient  Proteflant  Corporation  of 
Dublin  was  overturned;  that  their  charter  wras 
w  re  fled  from  them,  and  their  Franc.hifes  beftowed 
on  their  opponents?  Yes,  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  do  know7  it  ;  they  know  that  it  is  time  to 
Jpeak  out ;  they  know7  that  the  condiment  body 
have  a  right  to  be  heard;  they  will  know  where 
to  look  for  confidence  and  protedion. 


In 
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la  the  courfe  of  the  debate  much  allufion  has 
been  made  to  an  intended  preamble  for  the  Catho¬ 
lic  bill,  to  exprefs  fomething  that  would  enjbin 
the  prefent  and  future  Parliaments  from  liftening 
to  future  requifitions  from  the  Catholic  body. — 
That  Sir,  is  a  meafure  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  We  have  no  light  to  fur  render  our  own 
deliberative  faculties,  and  fuch  a  meafure  would 
{hew  us  to  be  as  irafcible  as  we  are  impotent 
in  the  attempt.  We  fhould  not  poifon  or  even 
embitter  that  cup,  wrhich  when  we  offer  in 
kindnefs,  we  fhould  render  as  palatable  as  pofhble. 
It  is  blafphemous  prefumption  to  affume  the  - 
attributes  of  prefcience  and  omnipotence,  by 
predeftinating  the  future  deliberations  of  ages  that 
are  to  come,  and  to  claim  to  omfelves  foreknow¬ 
ledge  abfolute.  We  fhould  aft  like  honefl  and 
good  centinels,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  w'e 
guard  the  portals  of  the  Conftitution  againlt  the 
obtruding  infolence  wuth  which  innovation  would 
force  itfelf  into  the  inmoft  recelfes  of  this,  her 
ancient  Temple,  we  will  not  fay,  that  for  ever 
we  would Jhnt  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind . 

A  day  may  come,  and  I  hope  will,  wdien 
prejudices  will  be  done  away,  and  we  can  with 
kindnefs  invite  thofe  who  {hall  have  manlinefs 
enough  to  lay  them  afide  to  participate  our  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  I  truft  the  progrefs  which  we  are  now 
making  mutt  give,  not  only  to  our  countrymen, 
but  to  the  world,  the  mofl  evincing  proofs,  and 
the  brighteil:  hope,  that  the  benign  fpirit  of  our 
Conflitution  will  : — 

— Like  a  fweet  oblivious  antidote,  cleanfe  the  fluffed 
bofoiri  of  that  perilous  load  that  weighs  upon  the  heart. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  by  moving,  “  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  of  Edward  Byrne  and 
others,  purporting  to  be  on  behalf  of  themlelves 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  fo  far  as 

/  the 
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the  fame  relates  to  a  participation  of  the  Elective 
Franchife,  be  not  complied  with  now.55 

Mr.  Latouche  replied,  he  would  be  glad  fir  ft  to 
hear  the  fentiments  of  gentlemen  upon  it. 

Mr .,  Brownlow  was  forry  the  intention  of  his 
Rt.  Hon.  Friend  feemed  to  be  mifunderftood  ;  for, 
certainly,  no  difrelpebl  to  the  petition  was  in¬ 
tended  by  his  motion. — He  faid  the  petition  flood 
in  a  predicament  fimilar  to  that  of  a  bill,  which 
after  it  is  received  and  confidered  may  be  rejected 
if  it  be  found  to  contain  improper  matter. — This 
petition  had  been  received  with  all  deference, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table — for 
what  end  was  this  but  that  it  might  be  perufed  by 
the  members  ?  And  for  what  ufe  was  it  perufed  but 
that  its  nature  and  tendency  might  be  examined  ? 
His  Rt.  Hon.  Friend  having  attentively  confidered 
it,  is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected, 
and  therefore  made  the  motion. — He  hoped  the 
Houfe  would  not  bind  themfelves  for  futurity,  or 
refolve  on  any  think  but  the  prefent  rejection — for 
his  part  he  had  never  bound  himfelf  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  Parliamentary  conduct — he  was 
not  fo  foolifh  as  to  think  of  binding  his  fuccefibrs 
— he  had  no  objection  to  the  Solicitor  General’s 
motion,  as  he  thought  that  fince  the  fentiments  of 
the  Houfe  were  now  fully  known  on  the  luhjeht, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  conveyed  was 
of  no  confequence. 

Mr.  Marcus  Beresjord  obferved,  there  was 
another  petition  on  the  table,  (the  Belfalt  petition) 
which  went  much  farther  in  its  claims  than  the 
one  now  in  debate  ;  becaufe  it  went  to  require  a 
repeal  of  all  the  Popery  laws  now  in  force.  He 
w idled  the  motion  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend 

could 
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could  be  fo  worded,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe 
might  be  declared  upon  both  at  once* — He  was 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  tlie  mode. 

* Sit  Thomas  OJborne  thought  the  Prayer  of  the 
Petition  founded  in  juftice  and  liberality,  and 
that  the  time  was  now  come,  when  we  fhould 
begin  to  impart  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
the  rights  of  Franchiie. 

The  Hon .  F.  Hutchinfon .  Sir,  I  rife  under 
the  im prefiion  of  much  concern,  deeply  ien- 
fible  of  the  importance  of  the  queflion,  and 
feeling  that  my  opinion  differs  intirely,  and  ra¬ 
dically,  from  a  great  majority  of  thofe  to  whom 
I  addrefs  myfelf. — But  1  think  the  time  is  now 
come,  when  every  man  ought  to  fpeak  out ;  and 
1  fhali  do  fo,  regardlefs  of  any  confequences, 
ariiing  either  from  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  or 
popularity  on  the  other. 

I  am  fure  the  Houfe  will  indulge  me,  while  I  flate 
thofe  reafons  which  govern  my  conduft  on  this 
night.  However,  before  I  enter  into  the  queflion, 
I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  what  has  fallen  from 
one  of  the  principal  law  fervants  of  the  Crown, 
(The  Solicitor  General)  who  has  been  pleafed  to 
lay,  that  he  was  glad  the  matter  of  the  Catholic 
Petition  has  been  agitated,  becaufe  it  was  fitting 
that  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  fhould  know, 
who  are  to  be  trufled,  and  who  are  not  to  be 
t  ruffed. 

I  am  one  of  thofe  who  cannot  be  prevented 
from  taking  my  part,  by  the  preffure  of  fuch  an 
obfervation.  I  will  declare  my  fentiments  as. 
freely  as  they  have  arifen  in  mind  ;  and  I  truff 
they  are  fuch  as,  notwithstanding  the  invidious 
obfervation  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  will  not  be 

deemed 
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deemed  to  render  me  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  any  defcription  of  the  people. 

I  fhall  not  utter  any  opinion,  in  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  degree  inconfiilent  with  the  fecurity  of  the 
prefent  eftablifhments,  either  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  State— I  venerate  thofe  eftabiifhments ; 
and  yield  to  no  man  in  attachment  to  the  Confti- 
tution  :  wftiofe  vigour  I  would  reftore,  and  whofe 
equal  and  juft  principles  I  feek  to  re-eftablifh. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  oppofing  the  prefent 
motion,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been 
fupported,  I  am  a&ing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Dignity  of  Parliament — for  the  advancement 
of  the  true  interefts  of  this  country — and  not 
againft  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  at  large. 

When  the  Hon.  Baronet  firft  brought  in  this 
Bill,  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ogle)  rofe  in 
his  place,  and  deftred  that  the  committal  might 
be  poftponed  to  a  late  day.  And  he  laid,  he 
made  this  propofition  to  the  Houle  on  behalf  of 
the  Proteftants  of  Ireland,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  confider  of  the  meafure,  and  to  inftrudt 
their  Reprefentatives.  The  idea  of  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend  was  adopted.  It  was  founded  in 
wife  precaution ;  and  had  too  much  National, 
and  Parliamentary  dignity,  not  to  meet  with 
univerfal  approbation.  The  committal  w7as  de¬ 
ferred  for  nearly  three  weeks.  That  period  was 
given  for  difcuffion.  The  fenfe  of  the  nation  was 
reforted  to;  and  the  refult  has  been — a  general 
acquiefcence  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

The  apprehenftons  wThich  had  been  expreffed 
within  thefe  walls,  did  not  excite  the  public  mind. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  who  have  been  long  w7it- 
neffes  of  the  peaceable  demeanor,  and  tried  al¬ 
legiance  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  raife  their  vpices  in  oppofition 
to  the  intended  liberality  of  Parliament. 

A  a 
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They  remembered  the  Catholic  loyalty  for 
this  century  paft — in  times  of  civil  commotion, 
and  national  weaknefs — during  two  Rebellions — 
and  while  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  was  dif- 
puted  by  force  of  arms,  and  hoftiic  invalion. 

They  had  them  lei  ves  been  witnelfes  of  the 
lituation  of  this  country  in  the  year  1779 — *hat 
memorable  aera,  when  the  Minifter  of  the  day 
informed  this  Houfe,  that  we  could  derive  no 
aihllance  from  the  lifer  kingdom. 

When  the  pride  of  Great  Britain  w^as  almoft 
humbled  in  the  dull — her  armies  led  captive- 
one  of  the  brighteft  jewels  of  the  imperial  crown 

torn  from  the  diadem: - At  that  moment,  when, 

the  combined  fleets  of  the  two  great  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  urged  a  defeent  upon  our 
coafts,  the  people  recoiled  from  whom  we  de^ 
rived  our  protection  then — We  found  it  in  the 
fupport  of  three  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens — 
in  the  fpirit  of  our  national  character — and  in  the 
virtue  of  our  Catholic  brethren.  We  found  them 
ready  to  facrifice  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in 
defence  of  that  Conllitution,  from  the  lights  of 
which  they  had  been  long  excluded,  without  any 
imputation  of  crime, — in  a  period  of  profound 
peace, — and  in  violation  of  the  national  faith. 

We  faw  them  forgetful  of  the  oppreflions 
which  they  had  endured,  and  remembering  only 
the  public  danger. 

Shall  we  now  fay,  that  thofe  very  perfons,  by 
whofe  affiftance  we  faved  the  State,  and  reftored 
the  Conftitution,  deferve  the  reprehenfion  of  Par¬ 
liament  ?  for  fuch  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
prefent  motion,  becaufe  they  defire  to  be  admitted 
under  that  State  to  the  rights  of  citizens . 

Whatever  may  be  the  tone  of  Gentlemen 
within  thefe  walls,  this  is  not  the  public  feeling. 
The  condud  of  the  Catholics  in  the  hour  of  dif¬ 
ficulty 
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ficiiity  and  danger,  is  not  forgotten  by  the  nation. 
And  yet  I  have  heard  them  on  this  night  accufed 
ot  ledition,  and  of  an  endeavour  to  difturb  the 
Government  It  is  not  difficult  to  utter  the  ac- 
cufatton— But  I  alk  how  this  difpofition  appears  ? 
or  why  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  three  millions  of 
unoffending  people,  who  are  known  to  the  State 
only  by  their  loyalty  and  their  fufferings  ?  Shall 
they  be  conlidered  as  feditious,  becaufe  they  de- 
hre  to  be  admitted  to  fome  of  the  privileges 
which  we  poffefs,  and  which  their  anceftorsln- 
nerited-^-to  rights  which  are  part  of  the  Conftitu- 

Ir"7,a,Ce/tard  3nd,  gU3rded  hy  the  S^at  c^r. 

ter,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State?  The 
charge  is  a  national  afperfion  ;  it  is  anfwered  by 
the  hiftoryof  your  country,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  prefent  day,  and  by  the  uniform' ex  pe- 
rience  of  every  one  of  you.  P 

I  cannot  help  expreffing  much  concern  at  the 
manner  m  which  this  debate  has  proceeded.-  The 
hibject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  fairly 
™  ar£ued  upon  true  eonftitutional  princi¬ 
ples.  _  1  he  object  of  the  petition  has  been  mif- 
reprefented,  and  motives  charged  to  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  _  which  they  are  known  not  to  entertain  • 
imputations  from  wffiich,  a  regard  to  the  national 

c,  W  !1C1  has  been  wounded  through 

tneir  fides,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  con¬ 
duit  for  a  century  part  ought  to  have  protected 
them.  In  the  place  of  calm  invelligation,  we 
have  heard  little  die  but  jealous  accufations,  and 
i  -Placed  doubts.  Apprehenlions  with  which  it 
is  difficult  to  reafon,  becaufe  there  is  nothing 
to  combat,  but  a  fhadow,.  that  vaniffies  as  you 

dudeTthe  grafp  air‘d™  da^“ 

r  In  Ipeaking  to  this  queltion,  Gentlemen  do  not 
*cem  fufficiently  to  confider  the  peculiar  fituation 

of 
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of  this  country,  nor  to  have  turned  their  minds 
to  that  necefhty,  which  is  urging  on,  and  muft 
produce  a  reform  in  the  fyftem  of  Reprefentation. 

I  call  upon  you  to  refledl  ferioufly  within  your- 
felves,  whether  the  prefent  fyftem  of  exclafion 
ought  to  continue,  or  can  be  Suffered  to  remain  ? 
Recollect  that  this  is  the  only  nation  upon  earth, 
in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  not  only  from  all  the  civil  eftablifhments, 
but  from  thofe  bleflings  which  the  Conjlitution 
confers. 

The  petitioners  have  approached  this  Houle 
with  an  humble  and  refpe&ful  application,  de~ 
firing  that  perfons  of  their  perfuafion  may  be 
reftored  to  fome  lhare  of  the  eledlive  franchife. 
They  claim  a  privilege  attached  by  the  Confti- 
tution  to  freehold  property.  And  becaufe  they 
have  made  this  claim,  they  are  charged  with 
having  thereby  manifefted  a  delire  to  become  the 
ruling  power.  And  are  faid  to  have  demanded 
from  the  Proteftants,  a  furrender  into  their  hands 
of  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Nothing  contained  in  the  petition  can  juftify 
thefe  charges.  The  mifapprehenfion  arifes  from 
not  diftinguifhing  between  that  franchife  which 
the  Conftitution  has  annexed  to  freeholds;  and 
thofe  powers  which  compofe  the  machine  of  the 
State. 

The  former  is  that  right  to  which  every  citizen, 
poflfefiing  a  certain  kind  of  property,  ought  to  be 
admitted.  The  latter  conlifts  in  the  Legiflature, 
and  the  executive  fun£lion»< — In  that  authority 
which  makes  the  law,  and  enforces  its  execution. 
In  the  former,  is  to  be  found  that  vital  principle, 
which  gives  animation  and  Strength  ip  the  represen¬ 
tative  body,  which  fo  conjlituted ,  diffufes  among  the 
people,  the  bleftings  of  equal  protection,  and 
equal  liberty. 
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It  is  for  this  privilege  the  Catholics  have  laid 
before  you  their  humble  petition.  In  which  they 
contend,  not  for  any  fpeculative  right,  but  for 
the  reprefentation  of  property — That  foundation 
upon  which  the  Britifn  Conflitution  refls  its 
weight.' 

The  lpirit  of  monopoly  might  have  taken 
alarm,  if  they  had  fought  to  interfere  with  power 
in  the  hands  of  Pro  tell  ants,  with  your  exclufive 
rights,  the  proud  dominion  of  your  afcendancy 
in  the  government,  with  the  honors  or  emoluments 
of  the  State  ;  but  thole  are  not  the  obje&s  which 
they  feek  : — they  only  appeal  to  your  juflice,  to 
fuller  them  to  return  once  more  within  the  pale  of 
the  conflitution. 

They  do  not  delire  to  become  a  part  of  the 
governing  power. 

To  affix  that  meaning- to  their  petition,  is  to 
confound  what  the  petitioners  have  not  con¬ 
founded  ; — the  diftinCtion  between  the  conflituent 
and  the  representative  body. 

I  have  heard  them  charged  in  the  courfe  of  this 
debate,  with  an  endeavour  tp  force  their  way 
into  the  Houfes  of  Parliament.  But  with  what 
degree  of  juflice  this  imputation  is  made,  I  leave 
to  any  reasonable  mind  to  determine  ;  when  it  is 
confide  red,  that  the  only  objeCl  of  their  petition 
is,  that  their  property  may  be  reprefented  by 
Protejlant  reprefentatives . 

But  this  is  not  the  queflion  which  now  engages 
our  attention.  We  are  not  debating  whether  the 
ele&ive  franchife  fhall  be  reflored  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  Whether  their  petition  fhall  bedifmiffed, 
by  a  vote  of  reje&ipn  ?  Whether  the  refpeftful 
and  conftitutional  language  of  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commercial  characters  in  the  nation,  who 
have  addreffed  this  Houfe  on  behalf  of  themfelves, 
and  three  millions  of  the  people,  fhall  be  replied 

to 
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to  with  marked  feverity  and  unparliamentary 
difapprobation? 

1  have  gone  fomewhat  at  large  into  the 
fubjed  of  this  petition,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhewing, 
that  it  does  not  defire  any  thing,  inconftftent  with 
the  conftitution  ;  nor  breath  any  fpirit,  inimical 
to  good  government  and  found  policy.  Con¬ 
firmed  as  i  am  in  this  opinion,  I  do  not  lee  upon 
what  ground  the  prefen t  motion  can  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  and  why  the  conflantcourfe  of  proceeding 
is  now  to  be  departed  from.  It  is  not  ufual  for 
this  Houfe  to  anfwer  petitions  by  fpecific  refolu- 
tions: — the  forms  of  Parliament  are  againft  it;  and 
thole  forms  are  founded  in  wifdom,  and  confirmed 
by  experience. 

Gentlemen  who  argue  for  the  rejedion  of  this 
petition,  cannot  therefore  attempt  to  juflify  their 
conduct  on  Parliamentary  precedent — Upon  the 
neceflity,  of  giving  a  negative  to  every  petition, 
by  its  rejedion,  upon  which,  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared,  to  found  any  meafure  of  relief.  To  fuch 
an  argument  every  page  of  your  journals,  and 
the  experience  of  every  day*  would  furnifh  ample 
ground  of  contradiction.  \ 

O 

This  unufual  and  violent  proceeding,  can 
therefore  only  be  vindicated  on  one  or  other  of 
thole  grounds either  becaufe  the  petitioners 
are  undeferving  from  their  own  condud ; — ox 
becaufe  they  have  put  forth  requifitions,  uncon- 
ftitutional— and  trenching  upon  the  fettled  go¬ 
vernment  in  Church  andStatc. — It  cannot  be  upon 
the  fir  ft  ground,  becaufe,  upon  that,  the  hiftory 
of  your  country,  and  your  own  experience, 
furnifhes  a  full  and  ready  refutation.— -You  knqw 
what  the  Catholics  are,  and  what  they  have  been 
iu  the  moft  perilous  times  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
juftifed  on  the  latter,  becaufe  what  they  have 
humbly  delired,  is  but  \hc  refloratipn  of  their 
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ancient  franchife  in  part ;  which  they  enjoved 
entire  many  years  after  the  revolution  : — which 
furvived  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  in  its  full 
and  perfect  hate,  this  sera  of  Catholic  humilia¬ 
tion— and  the  pride,  and  the  prejudice — and  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Protellant  legiilator,  in  the  hour 
of  his  triumph. 

The  advocates  for  the  prefent  motion  have 
reforted  to  other  topics  in  their  defence.  Thev 
were  wrell  aware,  that  according  to  the  courfe  of 
Parliament,  they  could  not  hand  juitined  in  ie- 
jeding  a  petition  : — refpeftful  in  its  manner, 
and  conhicutionai  in  its  import.  And  therefore, 
in  order  to  furnifh  themielves  with  fome  colour¬ 
able  ground  of  argument,  the)/  have  judged  it 
decelfary  to  mifreprefent  the  objed,  and  the 
condud  of  the  petitioners ;  and  then  w  ith  a 
condor,  well  iuited  to  this  mode  of  proceeding 
they  have  argued,  from  their  own  mifreprejentatiOiu , 
in  fupport  of  the  motion. 

They  have  complained,  that  the  petitioners 
have  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  the 
State,  and  to  puih  from  their  feats  the  Protellant 
legiflators  ;  becaufe  they  have  preferred  a  petition 
deli  ring  to  be  admitted  to  fome  participation  in 
the  eledion  of  Protejlant  regrefentatives. 

I  have  heard  fome  of  you.  on  this  night,  charge 
the  Catholics  with  imputations,  w  hich,  you  ought 
to  have  been  afhamed  to  utter,  and  which,  I 
trull,  I  fhall  never  hear  repeated  within  thefe 
walls. 

If  you  had  been  fatisfied  with  traducing  the 
refpedable  individuals,  who  have  fubfcribed  to 
this  petition,  you  w^ould  only  have  been  guilty  of 
private  defamation  ; — but  you  have  gone  further  * 
— You  have  imputed  to  your  Catholic  brethren* 
principles,  of  W'hich  you  knowr,  they  are  inca¬ 
pable;  and  which  aie  difavowed  alike  by  the 
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decency  of  their  petition — and  the  loyalty  of 
their  conduft— you  have  imitated  their  claims ; 
and  you  have  branded  your  own  mifreprefentaliom 
with  the  name  of  ledition. 

I  charge  you  with  having  traduced  the  Catho¬ 
lic  character — you  have  defamed  the  nation  by 
viilifying  the  great  body  of  its  people ; — but  l 
do  not  lay  that  you  have  been  inconfiftent — you 
have  not  ill  adapted  your  arguments  to  your 
caufe.  A  proceeding  of  unjuftifiable  feverity, 
difrefpecltul  to  the  humble  petitions  of  the  people, 
and  dilgracelul  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament  ; 
upheld  by  private  Hander,  and  public  mifrepre- 
fentation. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrifhc  Hated  the  rights  of  peti¬ 
tioning,  the  orders  of  proceeding  in  Parliament 
concerning  the  receiving  petitions,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  by  which  they  were  to  be  treated  and 
decided  on.  He  obferved,  that  the  prefent  peti¬ 
tion  exprelfed  itfelf  in  terms  of  refped,  and  con¬ 
tained  nothing  beyond  the  lights  of  the  fubjefr, 
or  the  rules  of  Parliament,-  that  therefore  it  had 
been  receiv  ed,  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  ;  that  the  Houfe  had  the  power,  according 
to  their  modes  of  proceeding,  to  fuffer  it  in  lilence 
to  remain  on  the  table,  or  to  take  it  up  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  it  according  to  their  diferetion  ;  that 
as  to  the  prayer  of  it,  “  for  a  fhare  in  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchife,”  it  did  not  become  him  to  deliver 
an  opinion  ;  that  when  he  engaged  in  the  grateful 
office  of  fubmitting  to  Parliament  proportions  in 
favour  of  his  Catholic  brethren,  it  was  the  wi(h 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  fuggeflion  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  to  carry  them  as  far  as  he  could,  without 
alarming  the  jealoulies,  reviving  the  prejudices, 
or  oppofing  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
his  judges,  but  no  further;  and  for  this  reafon  fns 
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wilh  was  to  promote  accommodation,  intercourfe, 
and  amity,*  that  whatever  we  gave,  we  fhoul'd  if 
poflible  give  imanimouffy  •  that  whatever  we  gave, 
we  fhould  give  with  cordiality  and  good-will,  with 
a.  confiding  heart  and  an  unrelenting  hand ;  that 
it  fhould  appear  the  liberal  tefiimony  of  a  Pro- 
tenant  Parliament,  in  favour  of  the  approved 
perfeverance  of  Catholic  loyalty — that  as  it  was 
his  with  to  ferve  them,  he  would  prove  his  fince- 
vity  by  the  practicability  of  fervices,  rather  than 
the  magnitude  of  demands ;  that  he  w?ould  rather 
confult  his  prudence  than  his  palhons ;  rather  en- 
fure  by  moderation,  than  hazard  by  enterprize ; 
that  he  therefore  folicited  a  communication  on 
this  fubjedt  with  as  many  Members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as  he  could,  without  prefumption,  confult ; 
that  he  found  their  opinions  fo  decided  again# 
communicating  this  franchife  at  this  time,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  his  private  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  impudence  in  him 
to  have  introduced  it  into  his  Bill,  and  the  fame 
motive  prevents  his  adopting  it  now.— He  vindi¬ 
cated  the  Houfe  from  adling  with  difrefpedt  to 
the  petition,  or  traducing  the  petitioners;  that 
what  Gentlemen  had  fpoken  of  wdth  fome 
wrarmth  w*as  the  mifreprefentations  of  newfpapers, 
which  in  his  mind  had  no  weight ;  if  they  were  to 
believe  newfpapers,  (which  he  did  not)  they  would 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  fome  even  of  thofe  pe¬ 
titioners  themfelves  had  been  perfuaded  to  tra¬ 
duce  fome  of  ^  their  own  profeflion,  and  thofe 
men  of  the  higheft  rank  in  charadier,  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  information,  that  the  kingdom  can 
boafl  of— —men  who  have  long  been  the  friends 
and  benefadtors  of  their  country,  and  who  were 
incapable  of  any  crime,  unlefs  it  be  a  crime  to 
feel  the  pride  of  loyalty,  and  an  ardent  wifh  to 
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vindicate  their  chara&er  from  injurious  principles 
that  were  attributed  to  them. 

Mr.  Coote  denied  that  the  petition  was  treated 
with  dilrelpeA ;  it  was  very  immaterial  how  it 
was  rejected  fo  it  was  not  agreed  to.  He  ex- 
prefled  his  hope  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
never  be  admitted  to  the  eledlive  franchife,  nor  to 
the  full  bleffings  of  the  Conllitution.  He  never 
could  confent  to  a  meafure  of  blending  power 
with  toleration,  and  toleration  with  power. — He 
would  never  confent  that  powrer  fhoald  depart 
from  the  Proteftant  Afcendancy — and  that 
Afcendancy,  and  that  Power,  he  fliould' ever  fup- 
port. 

The  Hon.  Denis  Brbwne ,  in  anfwer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Solicitor  General  relative  to  argu¬ 
ments  bloated  with  French  and  American  revolu¬ 
tions,  defended  his  own  arguments  on  that  head. 
He  had  heard  Gentlemen  alfert  with  bitterneffs, 
the  petition  {hoilid  be  reje&ed ;  but  he  had  not 
heard  a  {Ingle  reafon  why.  He  had  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  converting  with  Roman  Catholics  ; 
many  of  them  were  his  particular  and  much  ef- 
teemed  friends.  He  was  proud  in  avowing  him- 
felf  their  advocate ;  and  he  was  fure  that  there 
w  as  nothing  done  in  that  Houfe  with  refped  to 
them,  which  could  in  the  leaft  interrupt  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Trench  thought  the  queftion  one  of  the 
moll  important  ever  agitated.  He  was  for  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  enfranchifement  at  prefent,  though  he 
was  certain  there  were  not  more  loyal  fubjedls  on 
earth  than  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  he  thought 
the  Proteftants  of  the  country  would  not  beftrong 
enough  for  them,  armed  with  fuch  a  power. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Blaquiere  was  furprized  that  any  Hon, 
Member  Ihould  bring  forward  fuch  a  petition. 
Palling  of  fuch  Bills  would  in  time  dethrone  the 
King,  and  fubvert  the  Proteftant  fucceffion. — 
Every  member  who  recollects  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  the  whole  reign  of  James  II.  mull  fee 
if  this  petition  wras  granted,  the  kingdom  would 
revert  to  the  fame  ftate  it  was  before  that  revolu¬ 
tion.  If  fuch  meafures  as  thefe  were  frequently 
paffed  in  that  aflembly,  the  pillars  of  the  Houfe 
mull  bend,  its  foundation  lhake,  and  the  whole 
fabric  totter  on  the  brink  of  deltru&ion.* — Sir, 
faid  he,  I  fhall  ever  revere  while  I  have  breath, 
the  Conftitution  as  fettled  by  our  glorious  deli¬ 
verer  William  III.  and  if  my  tongue  had  loft  its 
faculties,  and  my  limbs  were  ft  retched  motionlefs, 
and  my  whole  frame  linking  to  diflblution,  1 
ihould  I  think,  fbill  flruggle  for  this  principle. 

Mr: 

*  A  ci  rcum  fiance — no  lefs  appofite  than  lamentable,  has 
flamped  the  Colonel’s  words  with  an  air  of  fecond  fight  : — -for 
on  the  very  night  fe’nnight  following, -^-che  ft  pillars  ef  the 
Houfe ”  did  not  only  “  bend”—- its  foundation  not  only  “  Jhake" 
and  “  the  whole  building”  not  only  “  totter  on  the  brink ” — 
but  was  i whelmed  in  the  very  gulph  of  “  definition — for 
while  the.  Houfe  was  fitting  in  committee,  fortunately  with 
a  very  thin  attendance  of  the  members,  and  but  a  few  perfons 
in  the  gallery,  about  5  o’clock  in  the  evening,  fome  ignited 
loot,  from  the  theet  iron  funnels  of  the  ftoves  in  the  lobby  and 
corridore  of  the  Houfe,  which  had  been  frequently  on  fire  in 
the  courfe  of  the  few  nights  preceeding,  communicated  with 
the  wood  work  at  the  bafe  of  the  great  dome  -which  in  a  few 
minutes  extended  to  the  whole  roof,  and  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  and  half  the  dome  fell  into  the  body  of  the  Houfe,  and 
the  whole  of  that  exquifitively  beautiful  room,  juftly  admired 
as  a  paragon  of  tafte,  grandeur  and  elegant  accommodation,  by  all 
the  travellers  of  Europe  who  have  feen  it,  was  reduced  to  an 
heap  of  ruins. — We  are  happy  to  add,  that  there  was  notfuper- 
ftition  enough  in  the  country,  to  obtain  for  the  prophetic  fenaroi 
the  character  of  a  wizard  ;  nor  to  impute  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  bill,  which  had  palled  the  Houfe,  the  mifchief  of  this 
QminQus  event. 
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Mt.  Pery  entertained  but  few  fears  himfelf,  as 
to  any  danger  from  the  Catholic  pretenfions — but 
as  many  refpeftable  men  did  fear  them,  they 
deferve  conlideration. — The  example  of  Europe 
in  this  eventful  day,  might  teach  the  Houfe  the 
danger  of  innovating  with  ralh  hand  their  poli¬ 
tical  polity. — The  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
times,  which  by  moft  men  was  urged  as  a  reafon 
for  tearing  up  by  the  roots  old  eftabUfhments, 
was  with  him  the  ftrongeft  reafon  in  the  world 
for  guarding  againft  change— for  what  was  this 
liberality  ?  A  wild  democratic  lpirit  which  had 
gone  abroad  among  the  nations  aiming  at  an 
univerfal  equality  among  mankind.  In  this  country 
there  had  fprung  up  fome  zealous  apoftles,  the 
objedl  of  whofe  lives  was  to  make  profelytes  to 
this  do&rine,  and  they  had  found  profelytes 
among  the  young  and  intemperate.  It  was  not  in 
the  hope  of  giving  eafe  or  fecurity  to  any  fe£t  of 
religionifts  that  thefe  men  had  engaged  in  their 
million— it  vras  with  a  delign  of  promoting  dif- 
cord  and  confufion  in  the  country,  in  order  to 
attain  a  degree  of  celebrity  which  neither  their 
fituation  in  life — their  talents— or  their  characters 
could  ever,  under  any  fettled  Government, 
obtain  for  them. — He  alluded  not  to  any  member 
of  that  Houfe — they  had  a  theatre  for  the  difplay 
of  ability,  and  were  not  reduced  to  thofe  wretched 
fhifts  for  fame.— He  then  alluded  to  the  bill  now 
in  its  courfe  through  the  Houfe,  and  faid  it  gave 
to  the  Catholics  every  thing  necelfary  to  their 
happinefs,  and  was  not  at  all  dangerous  to  the  Pro- 
tellant  intereft. 

Mr.  M.  Smithy  I  fhall  certainly  vote  againft 
the  rejeClion  of  this  petition,  but  w  ill  not,  at  the 
fame  time  pledge  niylelf  to  fupport  its  prayer,  if 
that  prayer  fhall  come  to  be  coolly'  and  dif- 
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paffionately  canvaffed ;  for  though  I  look  to  the  ut¬ 
ter  extinction  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  to  the  conf'um- 
mation  of  this  country’s  pfofperity,  yet  1  would 
not  be  undcrftood  to  fay,  or  to  have  laid,  that  I 
thought  the  fulnefs  of  time  vvas  now  come,  when 
fuch  a  meafure  fhould  take  place.  As  to  the 
queltion  before  the  Houfe,  I  confefs  I  thought  it 
had  been  precluded  by  our  refolution  of  Saturday 
~ receive  the  petition ;  for  a  refolution  to 
receive,  and  a  refolution  not  to  reject,  feemed  to  my 
humble  underftanding  to  be  fynonymous;  but  as 
lome  very  relpectable  Gentlemen  entertain  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  I  am  willing  to  iurrender  my  fen- 
timent  upon  the  iubjedi  and  to  adopt  theirs.  It 
has  been  faid  that  a  rejection  of  this  petition  will 
be  in  no  wife  difrefpedtful  to  thofe  in  whofe  be¬ 
half  it  has  been  prefented  ;  but,  Sir,  I  hold  that 
fuch  a  meafure  will  be  not  only  highly  difrefpecf- 
ftrl  to  thole  perfons,  but  derogatory  in  a  very 
great  degree  from  the  dignity  of  this  Houfe,  and 
therefore  I  will  oppofe  it  to  the  utmoifof  my  abi¬ 
lity.  Our  country  is  divided  into  two  great  com¬ 
munities— the  Proteftants  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  Their  relative  numbers  I  do  not  accurately 
know ;  nor,  if  I  did  know,  would  I  be  fond  of’ 
Hating;  but  the  former  is  the  afcendant,  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  deprefied  party  in  the  State.  Thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  the  latter,  in  the  humble  garb  artd 
m  the  language  of  Application,  approach  their 
afcendant  fellow  citizens,  and  pray  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  fuch  a  participation  of  a  great  conflitu- 
tional  privilege,  as  the  wii'dom  andjuftice  of  thofe 
applied  to  may  fuggeft  p  And  is  this  the  petition, 
Sii,  that  ought  to  receive  no  einfwer  ?  Is  this  a 
petition  that  we  fhould  not  deign  even  to  confi- 
der  ?  Is  it  a  petition  that  ought  to  be  rejected,  not 
only  without  debate,  but  with  difdain  ?  Believe  me, 
Sir,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  Houfe  wa* 
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called  upon  to  ad  with  icalmncfs  as  well  as  firm- 
nels,  with  moderation  as  well  as  magnanimity,  it 
is  the  prefen  t  occafion.  We  are,  as  the  afcen- 
dant  body  in  the  State,  now  folemnly  called  upon 
to  lit  in  judgment  upon  the  fupplication,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  important  claim  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow  citizens ;  and  fhall  we  either  de¬ 
cline  the  decifion  altogether,  or  enter  upon  it  with 
heat,  with  palfion,  or  with  prejudice  ?  Is  there  any 
other  power  upon  earth  to  which  the  petitioners 
could  apply  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  or  unnatural  that 
they  fhould  folicit  what  they  leek  ?  And  Ihall  we 
not,  on  this  awful  occafion,  while  we  fit  as  judges 
upon  the  momentous  claims  and  fupplication^  of 
our  fellow  fubjeds,  hear,  with  patience  hear,  and 
confider  what  may  be  urged  in  their  behalf?  Shall 
we  abjure  our  own  dignity,  and  infult  their  feel¬ 
ings  by  difmifting  them  from  our  bar  unheeded 
and  unheard  ?  Sir,  I  wilh  the  Houfe  to  ad  with 
more  kindnefs  to  them,  and  with  more  refped  to 
itfelf.  Let  11s  at  leaft  confider  their  prayer ;  and  if, 
on  due  deliberation,  we  (hall  deem  a  compliance 
with  it  inexpedient,  let  our  refufal  be  fignified 
with  kindnefs,  not  with  contempt ;  with  dignity, 
but  not  wi^h  difdain.  Let  our  decifion  be  firm, 
but  not  inlulting  ;  and  let  it  be  fuch  as  while  it 
jecures  us,  may  for  the  prefent  at  leaft  fatisfy  them. 
Sir,  Gentlemen  have  faid,  that  a  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  this  petition  may  not,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  be  expedient;  but  I  deny,  utterly  and  ablo- 
lutely  deny,  that  it  would  be  mconJiitutionaL 
Whence  are  we  to  date  our  qonftitution  ?  Where 
Ihall  we  find  the  great  foundation  of  it?  Is  it  not; 
in  the  revolution  of  1688  ?  Then  it  was  that  our 
Conftitution  was  fixed ;  then  were  all  its  Palladia 
defined  and  en lured  ;  every  thing  deemed  noxious 
to  its  vital  principle  was  then  removed,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  what  was  held  falutary  was  luffered  to 
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remain.  From  thence,  therefore,  we  are  to  date 
the  fanity,  and  the  purity  of  our  Conftitution ; 
and  yet  from  thence  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
II.  a  period  of  little  lefs  than  forty  years,  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  fuffered  to  enjoy  that  fran- 
chife  fully  and  entirely,  the  fmalleft  portion  of 
which,  it  is  now  laid  cannot  be  imparted  to  them 
without  a  furrender  of  the  Conftitution  : — Was 
then  our  Conllitution  furrendered  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688  ?  Was  it  furrendered  into  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholics  during  the  reigns  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  of  Anne,  when  the  Penal  code  be¬ 
came  the  law  of  the  land  ?  or  was  the  acceffion  of 
the  Brunfwick  family  marked  by  a  furrender  of 
the  Conllitution  of  our  country?  If  to  communi¬ 
cate  any  fhare  of  the  eledtive  franchife  to  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  to  betray  our  Conftitution, 
then  does  it  follow,  of  neceflity,  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  which  I  have  mentioned, 
our  conftitution  flood  betrayed  or  unafferted.  But 
it  may  be  a  Iked,  where  lies  the  difference  between 
this  me  a  lure’s  being  inexpedient  or  uncon jlitntional  ? 
Sir,  the  difference  is  great  indeed,  and  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  obvious ;  its  being  inexpedient  is  a  reafon 
againft  our  imparting  it  now  ;  but  its  being  uncon - 
Jiitutional  would  be  a  juftiftcation  for  w  ithholding 
it  for  ever.  Plence  it  is.  Sir,  that  I  combat  the 
unwarranted  and  the  impolitic  pofition  that  is 
laid  down. — I  deprecate  the  perpetual  exclufton 
ol  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  from  an  equal 
lhare  of  all  our  civil  rights  £nd  a  free  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  bleffings  of  our  conftitution. 

I  know  that  fuch  an  exclufton  is  not  within  our 
power-— but  I  mu  ft  refill  a  doctrine  which,  if  it 
were  to  have  any  effedt,  could  only  l'erve  to  mif- 
lead  pofterity  or  to  dishonour  ouri elves. 

Thofe  being  my  fentiments,  Sir,  I  fhall  give 
my  negative  to  the  depending  motion. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Gray  cion  faid  that,  neither  in  the  former^ 
debate  of  Saturday  nor,  hitherto,  in  this,  had  he 
obtruded  on  tlie  Houfe  any  opinion  refpedling 
this  great  conftitutional  queftion,  as  he  wifhed  to 
hear,  from  great  and  reipe&able  authorities  on 
both  tides  of  it,  thofe  fen  time, nts  and  declarations, 
which  the  occalion  would  properly  call  forth, 
and  which  would  affift  them  in  either  forming  or 
connecting  their  judgment.  Several  gentlemen 
having,  however,  called  upon  Members  to  fpeak 
freely  and  decidedly  their  opinions,  and  one  gen* 
tleman,  having  exprefled  himfeff,  as  conveying 
an  intimation  to  the  Houfe,  that  all  thofe,  who 
voted  again  ft  the  rejection  of  the  petition,  voted, 
in  reality,  for  communicating  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  right  of  fuffrage  ;  he  thought  it  ne- 
celfary  to  rife  and  declare,  in  a  few  words,  the 
belt  determination  he  could  form  on  this  fub- 
je£i. 

He  would  premife  what  he  had  to  fay,  by 
exprefting  his  concern  that  he  found  hijnfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  differ  on  this  queftion  with  the  Right 
Hon.  mover  of  it,  a  man,  whole  many  and  con- 
fpicuous  public  and  private  virtues  had  juftly 
raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  firft  citizens 
of  the  State,  but  he  could  not  argue  with  him,  as 
to  the  prudence  and  expediency  of  treating  the 
petition  in  the  manner  he  had  propofed.  He 
would  not  hentate  to  declare,  in  the  moft  explicit 
terms,  that  in  his  judgment,  the  right  of  Suffrage 
fhould  not  be,  at  this  time,  communicated  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  becaufe  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  thatfucha  communication,  in  the  prelent 
ftate  of  this  country  and  temper  of  the  times, 
would  either  enda.nger  the  Proteftant  afcendancy, 
as  it  had  been  called,  or  prove  deftru&ive  to  the 
{Roman  Catholics  themfelves. — That  body  is  not 
now  prepared  to  receive  or  to  exercife  it  vedth 
_  ,  ,  —  ^  -  benefit 
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benefit  to  the  country -but  at  the  fame  time,  it 
would  be  un  wife  as  wholly  ineffedual,  to  lay  or  to 
do  any  thing,  which  might  feem  to  preclude  them 
from  participating  in  that  right  hereafter. — Any 
man,  who  confidered  the  prefent  hate  of  this 
country,  would  dearly  fee  that,  if  the  principles 
of  our  confutation  fhall  remain  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  the  Roman  Catholics  mult  be  admitted, 
in  -time,  to  what  they  at  prefent  folicit,  rather 
prematurely.*— The  legiflature  has  already  opened 
to  them  the  way  to  the  acquifition  of  property, 
by  all  poifible  means,  and  four  fifths  of  the  people 
of  any  country,  purfuingthat  objeft  through  the 
road  of  induftry,  muff  -obtain  a  proportionable 
fhare  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  foil.  Will  any  man 
lay  that  four  fifths  of  the  polfelfors  of  freeholds, 
or  equivalents  to  rreeholds,  fhall  remain  without 
reprefentation  in  this  country  ?  the  idea  is  too 
abfurd  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment — There  cannot 
therefore  remain  a  doubt  that,  in  the  common 
and  ordinary  progrefs  of  the  acquifition  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  wil  1 
become  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  legiflative 
power  in  it.  What  then  is  the  policy  that  wifdorn 
would  fuggefi  to  be  purfued  ?  To  prepare  their 
minds  and  fafhion  their  political  manners  for  the 
exercile  of  that  power,  when  the  day  fhall  arrive 
that  fhall  bring  with  it  a  neceffity  of communicating 
it  to  them. —  We  fhould  do  every  thing,  that  may 
tend  to  alfociate  them  to  their  Proteffant  brethren 
and  affimilate  their  habits,  their  manners,  and  > 
political  opinions  with  ours  :  At  the  prefent  time, 
luch  a  communication  of  power  would  tend  to  the 
very  reverfe,^  it  would  fet  up  diftia&ed  councils 
and  divided  interefls,  and  introduce,  between  the 
two  bodies,  a  ftruggle  for  afcendancy,  before  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  prepared  by  intermixing 
v\  ith  Pro te Hants,  or  foificiently  ellabliihed  in  the 
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landed  intereft  of  the  country  to  feel  that  the  true 
political  objects  of  both  were  one  and  the  fame. 

Thus  a  breach  between  the  two,  inftead  of 
a  union,  would  be  promoted,  and  it  mull  terminate 
either  in  the  overthrow  of  the  prefent  ruling 
power,  or  the  dellrudlion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
growing  one.  The  bill  now  before  the  Houle, 
will  no  doubt  contribute  much  to  further  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  alfociating  the  two  bodies,  but  the  motion 
now*  made,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  diredlly  tends  to  the 
infringement  of  it — this  mull  appear  from  confider- 
ing  the  ordinary  method  of  proceeding,  in  cafes 
of  a  fimilar  nature.  Whenever  a  bill  is  introduced, 
ajl  claiTes  of  people  have  a  right  to  petition  Paiv 
liament  upon  the  fubjedl  of  it.  The  petitioners 
are  alinoil  univerfaily  received  ;  there  is  hardly 
an  inllance  of  rejedtion. — If  the  member,  who 
introduces  the  petition,  thinks  it  a  proper  fubjedt 
of  adoption,  he  takes  it  up,  whilll  the  bill  is 
depending,  and  moves  that  the  committee,  on  the 
bill,  may  be  impowered  to  receive  a  claufe  or 
claufes,  purluant  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ; 
any  other  member  may  do  the  fame; — the  objedt 
of  the  petition  is  then  fairly  before  the  Houfe, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  be 
fuch  a  one  as  is  admillible  or  not;  but,  as  in  the 
prefent  inllance,  where  fuch  a  Hep  is  not  taken, 
the  petition  remains  filently  upon  the  table;  no 
farther  notice  is  had  of  it;  the  bill  goes  through 
t  he  Committee,  and  the  adl,  when  it  palfes,  is  the 
,  proper  and  dignified  anfwer  of  the  Houfe  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. — Then  why  depart,  in  this 
cafe,  from  this  grave,  cullomary  form  ?  and 
why  mark  a  petition,  from  fo  refpedlable  a  body 
of  ourfellow-fubjedls,  with  peculiar  reprobation  ? 
—Such  a  departure  from  the  common  procefs  will 
convey  an  appeararce  of  intemperance  and  aver- 
lion,  and,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  appearances, 
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Ihould  be  regarded  as  highly  important,  and  we 
Ihould  carefully  guard  againft:  even  miireprefen- 
tation  out  of  doors. — Every  thing  conciliatory, 
nothing  irritating,  ihould  accompany  the  progreis 
of  the  bill ;  all  harfh  manner  of  conducting  it 
Ihould  be  avoided ;  as  contradictory  to  the  avowed 
and  apparent  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. — 
Befides,  let  us  confider  whether  it  will  operate  in 
effeCt  againft  the  intention  of  thole  who  are  molt 
zealous  for  rejecting  the  petition,  and  who  ground 
their  treatment  of  it  upon  a  deiire  to  cut  oft  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  Roman  Catholics. — It  is  certain 
this  queftion  will  not  pals  without  a  divifion.  It  is 
almoft  as  certain,  that  the  bill,  now  before  the 
Houfe,  will  pafs  unanimoufly. — How  will  thi> 
tranfaClion  then  appear  upon  the  votes  ? — that  the 
Houfe  with  one  voice  agreed  to  relax  the  laws  that 
bear  hard  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  there  wrere  even  fome  who  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  rejeCl  a  petition  of  theirs,  which 
claimed  the  right  of  fuffrage. 

It  therefore  appeared  to  him  extremely  unwife 
to  ftep  afide  from  the  ufual  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  inftance,  tending  to  widen,  inftead  of 
doling  the  difference  between  Proteftants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  probably  introducing  com 
fequences  very  detrimental  to  the  common  in te reft 
of  both,  without  a  polfibility  of  producing  any 
benefit  to  either, — He  would,  therefore,  vote 
againft  rejecting  the  petition  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Curran  was  convinced  of  the  re&itude  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Right.  Hon.  mover 
of  this  queftion ;  but  he  feared  the  mode  of 
rejection  as  abrupt,  and  its  confequences  as  fe- 
rious.  What  the  petitioners  afked,  was  merely 
fuch  {hare  in  the  conftitution  and  elective  fran- 
chife,  as  the  Houfe  Ihould  think  it  wife  to  grant, 
and  would  it  be  decent  to  give  an  unqualified 
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reje£Hon  to  their  requefl  ?  He  for  his  own  part 
had  no  Roman  Catholic  connexions,  and  he 
trufled  he  had  credit  enough  in  that  houte  to 
guard  him  from  the  fufpiciqn  of  being  difpofed 
to  gratify  a  wild  fpirit  of  innovation  fubverfive  of 
the  conflitution.'  But  he  thoxight  when  one  part 
of  the  community  were  appealed  to  as  judges  in 
their  own  caufe,  their  difcuffion  fhould  not  be 
attended  with  a  fhout  of  victory;  they  fhould 
decide  with  coolnefs  and  moderation ;  for  he 
Ihould  rather  imitate  the  judge  who  difmiffes  with 
a  figh,  than  the  vidior  wTho  bears  down  his  adver- 
farv,  without  deigning  to  examine  his  [application. 
He  was  of  opinion  it  was  better  the  prelent 
motion  fhould  be  withdrawn  as  unneceffary  * 
the  petition  had  been  received  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  : — he  therefore  conceived  the 
petition  already  difpofed  of,  without  any  farther 
proceeding — for  furely  the  Houle  was  not  fo  low 
in  public  refpeft  as  that  nothing  was  to  be 

underflood  from  its  filence. — This  mode  of  com 

?  : 

veyingits  determination  to  the  petitioners  would, 
he  thought,  the  moft  proper  and  concilating ; — It 
would  tell  the  Catholics  u  We  feel  you  are  not 
“  reprelented,  we  feel  our  own  fuperiority,  but 
tc  we  do  not  meanly  exult  in  your  depreffion ; 
ic  and  wre  wifh  for  the  day  when  you  may  be 
<c  found  fully  qualified  for  equality,  though  we 
“  do  not  clearly  fee  it  now”— This  would  in  his 
idea  be  better,  than  an  abrupt  and  irritating 
rejection — for  if  he  were  a  friend  to  the  wildeft 
fchemes  of  ambition  attributed  to  the  Catholics, 
he  would  recommend  the  reje&ion  of  the  prefent 
petition — as  fuch  a  meafure  could  tend  only  to 
flimulate  ambition  to  precipitancy, — and  excite 
paffion  and  difcontent  where  the  contrary  feelings 
were  defirahle. — There  was  a  point  of  Catholic 
liberality  and  Proteflant  juflice  which  muft  unite 
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to  form  the  bonds  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
on  the  prefent  occafion  he  would  adopt  the  digni¬ 
fied  conduct  of  executive  government,  which 
does  not  proudly  rej$a  the  meafures  of  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  but  fignifies  its 
difapprobation  by  limply  witholding  its  alTent. 

Mr.  Hardy  faid,  that  in  the  copifie  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  exigence,  few  things,  indeed  nothing 
almoft,  had  given  him  fo  much  concern  as  the 
debate  which  had  taken  place  pn  this  petition, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  conduced. 
That  the  motion  wras  well  intended  he  could 
entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  it  could  attain  the 
obje&s  it  aimed  at,  he  entertained  but  little  expec¬ 
tation.  His  Hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Curran) 
had  appealed  to  the  good  fenfe  and  moderation 
of  the  Houfe,  in  language  fo  eloquent,  and  fo 
conciliatory,  as  left  him  fcarcely  any  thing  to  fay 
on  that  head,  and  the  learned  gentleman  behind 
him  (Mr.  M.  Smith)  had  {poke  with  fo  much  legal 
and  hillorical  knowledge,  and  fuch  perfpicuity  on 
the  fubjedl,  as  was  unanfwerable.  Other  gentle¬ 
men  had  fpoken  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  to 
whom  he  'thought'  it  neceffary  to  make  fome 
reply  to  ;  aRt.  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Conyng- 
ham)  had  laid,  he  wifhed  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen,  and  that  the  Houle  fhould  fpeak 
out  on  the  fubje£.  He  agreed  with  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  ;  he  wifhed  fo  too.  But  how 
fpeak  out  l  Would  the  determination  of  the 
Houfe,  as  to  the  eleaive  franchise,  whatever 
that  determination  might  be,  be  accompanied 
with  lefs  dignity,  or  lefs  acquiefced  in,  if  the 
queftion  was  brought  before  them  in  a  feparate 
and  regular  form,  than  now,  where  it  was  fo 
unexpeaedly  brought  forward,  and  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  obliged  to  travel  out  of  its  wav  to  give 
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an  opinion  as  to  the  elective  franchife,  which  no 
Member  of  the  Houfe  had  called  upon  it  to 
declare.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  went  indeed 
to  the  franchife,  and  as  it  was  evident  to  every 
man,  that  fuch  a  requifition  would  not  now  be 
complied  with,  the  Houfe,  in  his  opinion  took 
the  wifeft  and  fafeft  mode  of  difpofing  of  that 
petition,  by  fuffering  it  to  lie  quietly  on  the 
table,  and  no  proceedings  to  be  had  upon  it.  If 
this  was  the  ufual  mode,  he  would  afk  why 
depart  from  that  mode  now,  when  not  only  the 
filence  of  gentlemen  within  doors  upon  the 
fiibjeft,  but  every  circumltance  of  the  times,  and 
the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  petitioners,  feemed 
to  demand  a  prudent  adherence  to  it.  Had  any 
extraordinary  event  taken  place  fince  Saturday* 
when  the  petition  had  been  brought  in,  read 
with  great  form,  and  unanimoufly  received,  as 
that  the  minds  of  gentlemen  fhould  depart  from 
their  remarkable  moderation  and  good  humour 
of  that  day  ?  He  had  heard  of  none,  and  what¬ 
ever  vote  the  Houfe  might  come  to  that  night,  it 
was  evident  that  gentlemen,  many  at  leall, 
thought  with  him  on  the  fubjed,  from  the  appro¬ 
bation  with  which  they  feemed  to  receive  an  Hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman’s  (the  Solicitor  General’s) 
amendment  over  the  way.  The  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man's  motion  was  unqueftionably  much  better 
than  the  original  one,  though  not  perhaps  exa&ly 
agreeable  to  parliamentary  ufage.  As  to  the 
mode  w  hich  he  took  to  recommend  it,  he  (Mr. 
Hardy)  did  not  think'  it  either  congenial  to  the 
learned  gentleman’s  acknowledged  philanthropy 
and  good  humour,  or  at  all  adapted  to  the  fpii  it 
of  the  motion  itfelf.  The  learned  gentleman  let 
out  with  a  very  prudent  and  benign  declaration 
that  he  would  not  tread  in  the  heps  of  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  w  ho  had  dwelt  fo  much  on  former  divilions 
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and  hoftilities  in  this  country.  It  was  an  invidious 
and  ungrateful  fubjed— he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  And  how  does  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  adhere  to  his  declaration  ?  By  not  only 
touching  on  the  fubjed,  but  going  into  a  detailed 
and  very  circumflantial  hiftory  of  the  proceedings 
of  James  the  Second’s  Parliament  in  Ireland, 
which,  fays  he,  attainted  your  anceftors,  confif- 
cated  the  ellates  of  the  amiable  and  illuftrious 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  guilty  of  all  atrocious 
ads  imaginable.  Such  was  the  learned  gentle, 
man’s  prefatory  fpeech  to  a  moil  pacific  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Hardy  faid  he  deprecated  all  fuch 
appeals  to  the  paflions,  inflead  of  the  underhand- 
ing.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  moderation 
was  peculiarly  neceffary,  it  was  at  prefent, 
firmnefs  was  equally  fo  ;  the  one  did  not  exclude 
the  other  ;  proper  firmnefs  and  true  moderation 
were  in  fad  the  lame.  The  Houfe  w?as  called  upon 
to  decide  on  one  of  the  moll  important  political 
quellions  that  could  be  imagined,  not  calmly,  nor 
regularly,  but  in  a  lort  of  hidden  tumultuous 
manner,  perfedly  inconlilfent  with  the  flow, 
temperate,  deliberate  attention  which  they  had 
hitherto  bellowed  on  the  fubjed.  Was  every 
minute  and  fubordinate  claufe  of  the  bill  to  under¬ 
go  the  moll  anxious  revifion,  and  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  circumhance  in  its  whole  hifiory  to  be 
inllantly  decided  on  ?  Or  could  he,  who  had  ex- 
prefsly  hated  on  Saturday  night,  that  if  the  bill 
contained  any  claufe  which  mentioned  the  eledive 
franchife,  it  Ihould  be  poffponed  till  next  fefnon, 
merely  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  fuch  a 
queffion,  now  rejed,  in  an  inffant,  a  petition, 
already  entertained,  becaufe  it  touched  on  that 
fubjed.  W  as  mere-  not  too  much  heat  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  ail  uV.  '  nd  were  thele  the  proper  qua¬ 
lities  to  enter  m:,:  conference  with  fuch  a  number 
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of  o-ur  fellow  fubje&s  •?  The  exordium  of  Cac far’s 
fpeech  on  the  Cataline  confpiracy,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  advice  which  it  contained,  might,  he  thought, 
be  juftly  given  on  this  occaiion,  “  Omnes  homines, 
qni  do  rebus  dubiis  consultant,  ah  odio ,  inimicitia ,  if  a, 
vacuos  effe  deceit  A  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
faid,  “  Let  the  Roman  Catholics  abandon  their 
prejudices  and  we  Ihall  abandon  ours  And  cer¬ 
tainly  whilft  fuch  prejudices  exifted  on  Loth  lides, 
it  was  not  poflible  for  the  parties  to  come  to  a 
final  amicable  fettlement.  The  queftion,  there¬ 
fore,  w7ith  regard  to  the  elective  franchife,  was  at 
prefent,  in  fad,  though  filently,  difpofed  of,  and 
why  then  re  fort  to  this  abrupt  unnecelfary  rejecti¬ 
on  of  the  petition  ?  As  to  the  eleclive  franchife, 
he  faw  no  fubftantial  reafon  agamlt  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  property  and  refpedability 
being  intruded  with  it  ;  this  he  fpoke  of  now, 
abfhadedly,  for  he  lcarcely  expefted  (if  he  could 
judge  from  the  completion  of  the  prefent  times)  to 
fee  any  fuch  event  taking  place ;  however,  he 
milled  in  God,  his  child  might  live  to  fee  it;  when 
by  a  gradual  incorporation  of  all  fellow  fubjefts, 
of  whatever  religious  denominations,  the  grolfer 
errors  and  do&rines  of  Popery  would  be  compa¬ 
ratively  loft  in  the  fuperior  purity  of  the  Protef- 
tant  religion,  and  both  parties  attend  to  the 
great  chara&eriflic  and  precept  of  their  common 
Chiiftian  faith,  “  Peace  and  good  will  toward^ 
men. 

An  Hon.  Gentleman,  (Mr.  Pery)  had  fpoken 
in  an  animated  manner,  of  the  promulgation  of 
feme  extraordinary  political  tenets,  which  he  con- 
lidered  as  inimical  to  all  found  and  fober  govem- 
y  eminent.  Mr.  Hardy  faid,  he  partly  agreed 
with  him,  but  it  mull  be  a  weak  conllitution  in¬ 
deed  which  could  not  refill  fuch  attacks.  As  to 
the  difcuffion  of  political  qutftions,  be  always 
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approved  of  for  this  reafon,  that  truth  was 
ultimately  benefited  by  it.  If  men  wrote  fervilely 
or  ablurdlyj  ftill  they  generally  met  with  thole 
who  would  anlwer  them ;  and  thus  even  their 
imbecility  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  to  the  extent  of  human  reafon. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  w  as  aiifwered  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  thus  his  nonfenfical  ideas*  as  to  Government, 
were  eventually  the  means  of  juftifying  the  revoluti¬ 
on.  It  was  therefore  wdfein  every  free  Government 
to  leave  fueh  publications  to  their  own  fate ;  if 
they  contained  any  good  in  them,  they  would 
necelfarily  fo  lar  benefit  mankind  ;  if  they  did  not, 
wrhat  could  preferve  them  from  oblivion*  except 
the  folly  of  noticing  them  f — As  to  the  petition, 
he  again  repeated,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  juftified 
in  rejecting  it,  though  as  to  the  objed  of  it*  (the 
elective  franchife)  he  was  equally  decided  that  it 
could  not  immediately  be  granted;  In  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  country  it  would  be  juft  the  moft 
impolitic  ftep  that  any  ftatefman  could  take.  For, 
what  was  the  duty  of  a  ftatefman  before  he  offered 
any  great  and  original  meafure  to  the  public  ? 
To  conftder  what  he  muft  immediately  hazard * 
and  wrhat  he  may  eventually  gain.  In  this 
cafe  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  wTould  be  in-# 
ftantly  fhaken  to  pieces,  and  on  the  other  hand 
would  be  put  in  the  balance,  a  privilege  very  im- 
perfe&ly  exercifed,  and  under  fuch  reftri&ions 
as  w*ould  not,  in  all  probability,  gratify  the  party 
to  whom  it  w^as  reftored.— Not  that  he  doubted 
that  granting  it  in  the  manner  propofed  by  fome 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  would  meet 
the  wifhes  of  the  moderate  amongft  them. — * — He 
believed  it  would.  But  WTould  it,  fettered  as  it 
neceftarily  muft  be  on  itsonfet,  gratify  the  motefan- 
guine  and  violent,  who,  in  times,  heated  like  the 
prefent,  and  who  generally,  indeed  always,  leave 
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the  moderate,  far*  far  behind  them?— -Hf  he  eot'tid 
judge  from  fome  publications  it  would  not.  Some 
Gentlemen  in  the  couffe  of  the  debate,  had  ad¬ 
vanced  a  moft  extraordinary  pofition  indeed— 
lhey  laid  “  That  in  no  poflible  fituation  of  the 
country  could  the  ele&ive  franchife  be  given  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  any  fafety  to  the  State.’7 
Without  animadverting  on  the  extreme  facility 
w  ith  which  Gentlemen  undertook  to  difpofe  of 
futurity  in  this  manner,  and  to  prescribe  to  other 
times,  and  other  Parliaments,  who  without  any 
violent  effort  of  imagination  might  be  prefumed 
to  view  this  queftion  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  it  was  then  regarded;  without 
dwelling  on  the  happy  tranquillity  of  mind  wTith 
which  Gentlemen  could  view  the  revolutions  that 
were  then  going  on  in  the  wwld,  and  which  might 
pollibly  touch  this  country  in  their  progrefs,  as 
well  as  others  ;  waving  all  this,  he  fhould  briefly 
obferve  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laws  were 
not  founded,  like  the  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Pe- 
tion  of  Right,  on  great  principles  of  truth  which 
tntlll  remain  the  fame  in  all  times,  and  all  vicilli- 
tudes  whatever  ;  No — They  were  founded  on  po¬ 
licy  merely,  a  policy  which  other  times  made  it 
necefiary  to  refort  to  certainly,  but  as  the  times 
altered  and  palled  away,  the  policy  fhould  be  al¬ 
tered  and  pafs  away  alfo — Gentlemen  therefore 
who  in  lifted  fo  much  on  the  immutability  of  fome 
particular  Roman  Catholic  laws,  were  Angularly 
unfortunate  in  iele&ing  them  as  the  obje&s  of 
perpetual,  unchanging  regard  ;  for,  of  all  law's 
whatever,  Inch  laws,  from  the  very  nature  of 
them,  muft  be  pecularly  and  necelfarily  moft 
fubjeft  to  change.  He  had  fpoken  of  the  quiet 
of  the  country,  and  fo  convinced  was  he  of 
the  neceflity,  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  main¬ 
taining  it,  at  all  events,  that  there  was  no- 
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thing  independent  of  the  conftitution  which  he 
would  not  facrifice  to  prelerve  it.  In  this  he  was 
lure  he  fpoke  like  a  friend  to  the  people,  who 
under  the  fhade  of  that  tranquillity,  would  gra¬ 
dually  obtain  their  juft  confequence  in  the  ftate, 
and  fo  be  enabled  to  oppofe  all  its  enemies,  inter¬ 
nal  or  otherwife ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  the  day 
w  ould  yet  come,  when  the  gentlemen  of  thatHoufe 
would  be  enabled  to  call  in  aid  of  their  conftitu- 
tional  exertions,  a  yeomanry  very  different  from 
the  prefent,  a  yeomanry  of  decent  knowledge,  of 
comfortable  circumftances,  and  alive  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  fieemen,  and  w'ho  would  then  exercife, 
with  credit  to  themfelves  and  advantage  to  their 
country,  that  eledlive  franchife,  which,  if  then 
thrown  into  their  hands,  wuldly  and  indifcreetly, 
as  fome  theories  fuggefted,  would  only  prove  an 
inttrument  in  the  hands  of  every  ambitious,  opu- 
lent  neighbour,  for  the  aggrandifement  of  that 
neighbour,  and  their  own  repeated  humiliation, 
tie  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  was  forry 
the  quefhon  had  been  brought  forward,  but  as 
|t  was,  he  mull  give  it  his  negative, 

Mr.  Holmes  thought  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
communicate  the  eledive  franchife  to  the  Roman 
LathoUcs  until  we  had  firft  given  them  education  • 
this  was  a  mean  objeft  of  the  Bill  before  the 
flouie,  and  when  we  fee  its  operation,  it  w’Ould 
be  time  enough  to  go  farther. 


Ther  RiZht  Hon.  W.  B.  Ponfonby.  I  rife  to  fun. 

fm  Lae.oef0h1U?0Wf  thC  Right  Hon'  Gentleman 
in  iff n  W<Lcanno£  lllffer  this  petition  to 

go  to  a  Committee;  if  we  did,  we  fliould  feem  to 

approve  "s  pnnciplea;  but  as  we  difappro”i, 
ttedata  "  k’ldl,'thlt  »iU“  ««• 
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Might  Hon.  Mr.  Hobart.  I  rife  with  great  fatia-  . 
faction  to  concur  precifely  with  my  Right  Hon. 
friend.  I  never  felt  more  pleallire  in  my  life  than 
in  concurring  with  him.  I  w'ifh  the  petition  had 
never  been  prefented — it  was  done,  I  believe,  ra¬ 
ther  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  Bill,  than  to  for¬ 
ward  it,  for  it  was  well  known  the  Houfe  could 
Hot  concur. 

As  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  think  it  the  very 
ycverfe  of  difrefped  not  to  give  an  anfwer  to  their 
petition ;  I  would  not  treat  any  body  of  inert 
•with  difrefped  :  I  have  an  anxious  wifh  for  the 
Jiappinefs  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  others  ; 
but  regarding  as  I  do,  the  Proteftant  Conftitution3 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  petition,  nor  have  I  any 
fear  in  reje&ing  it. 

The  Attorney  General  fupported  the  motion  ort 
the  general  principles  adduced  by  other  members 
in  the  courfe  of  the  debate. — He  contended  that 
Roman  Catholics,  under  a  privation  of  franchife,- 
were  not  worfe  fituated  than  above  two  thirds  of 

t  ‘  •  :  1  u  ; 

the  Proteftants  of  this  country;  and  he  concluded 
by  faying,  he  hoped  the  day  would  come,  when 
the  Catholics  and  Proteflants  of  this  country  would 
be  but  one  people,  united  for  the  flreqgth  apd 
happinefs  of  the  empire. 

Colonel  Hutchinfon.  I  fhould  not  think  of  rifing 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  wrere  it  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  from  the  part  I  took  in  a  former 
debate. — I  would  rather  incur  the  guilt  of  pre- 
iumption,  by  preffing  myfelf  on  the  wearied  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  Houfe,  than  have  it  fuppofed,  for  a 
moment,  that  I  had  abandoned  the  ground  on 
ivhich  I  once  Hood* 
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Baling  the  codrfe  of  this  debate  I  have  heard 
yery  extraordinary  language  from  an  Hon, 
member,  for  whom  I  hgve  long  entertained  great 
perfonal  regard  and  refpe&,  language  on  which 
I  fhall  not  comment,  beeaule  I  hope  never  again 
to  hear  it  repeated  within  thefe  walls ;  but  this 
much  I  mnft  fay,  that  the  gentlemen,  who  fi  gned 
that  petition,  are  perfons  of  property,  fefpefta* 
bility  and  character  ;  Mr.  Byrne  alone  pays 
1 60,0c o/.  a  year  duty  to  his  majefly  s  revenue — 
the  capital,  which  fuch  a  trade  requires,  ratlft  h& 
large  indeed,  and  gives  fame  fecunty  for  the 
peaceable  and  loyal  conduct  of  him  \yho  poffeffes 
it — If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  engaged  from 
interefted  motives  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of 
a  country,  it  is  a  merchant,  who  polfetTes  a  large 
floating  property,  which  may  vanifh  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  civil  convulfion,  or  be  entirely  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  events  of  external  warfare— This 
canvas  of  the  perfonal  merits  and  demerits  of 
petitioners  to  this  Houfe  is  new  parliamentary 
do&rine,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  endured  ; 
we  are  the  fervants  of  the  people,  and  not  their 
mailers — They  have  a  right  to  petition  us,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  it  in  a  decorous,  and  refpectful 
manner;  and  there  is  no  man  who  contends  that 
this  is  not  a  decorous,  and  refpe&ful  petition — - 
Who  will  venture  to  appear  before  you,  if  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  endure  this  fiery  ordeal,  and 
to  fubmit  to  fuch  treatment  ? — Believe  me  it  is 
a  wretched  employment  for  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  to  pafs  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
Slight  in  libelling  the  great  majority  of  the  Iiifh 
nation. 

Much  applaufe  has  been  given  to  the  p refen t 
bill,  ppw  before  us— I  am  willing  to  give  it  form* 
- — I  like  its  principle;  it  is  the  principle  of  con- 
cefflon  to  the  Catholic  body,  which  I  admire  and 

applaud— 
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p  pplaucj— yet  how  far  does  it  go  ?  What  does  this 
boafted  bill  give  ?  What  reftraints  wiU  remain 
after  it  has  pafied  into  a  law  ?— No  Catholic, 
however  brave  his  fpirit,  or  confummate  his 
military  talents,  can  command  a  company  of 
foot  in  your  fervice,  nor,  had  he  the  enterprizing 
genius  of  Cooke,  or  Columbus,  could  he  command 
the  1  mall  ell  Hoop  in  your  fleets — If  half  of  a 
county  were  his  own  eftate,  he  could  not  preferve 
its  peace  by  acting  as  a  magiftrate,  or  take  care  of 
his  property  by  performing  the  duties  of  a  grand 
juror — Such  are  fome  of  the  reftraints  under  which 
the  happy,  fortunate ,  and  favoured  Catholic  \vill 
fill  continue  to  labour. 

It  is  faid  that  they  retain  prejudices  adverfe  to 
the  conftitution — What  is  meant  by  this  aftertion 
I  have  not  fagacity  fufficient  to  difcover— It  can¬ 
not  furely  be  maintained,  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  their  religion  which  makes  them  the  natural 
enemies  of  a  free  and  admirable  form  of  govern?- 
ment — In  order  to  do  away  this  afperfion,  it  will 
be  unneceffary  for  me  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
writings  of  the  French  philosophers,  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  French  orators,  to  the  a6ling$ 
of  the  French  nation— The  conduct  of  dle  Irifh 
Catholics  themfelves  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  this 
unfounded  ffiftnuation — Did  you  not  at  a  late 
period,  when  every  thing  that  could  be  dear  and 
honourable  to  you  as  a  nation  was  at  ftake,  find 
them  in  arms  by  your  fide,  in  order  to  recover 
that  liberty,  which  they  are  not  fuftered  to  enjoy, 
and  to  regenerate  that  conftitution,  into  whofe 
pale  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  ?  In  times  of 
demand,  and  danger,  they  were  your  aflociates, 
your  foldiers,  your  defenders;  now  in  a  moment 
of  tranquillity,  when  you  think  you  have  no 
occafion  for  their  ferviccs,  you  rejeft,  and  calum* 
mate  them — You  called  upon  them  in  79  tp  affift 

you* 
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you  in  recovering  your  commerce,  in  re-eft  afelifii* 
ihg  your  cohftitution,  in  defending  your  country 
againft  a  foreign  invafion — your  call  was  a  pioof 
of  your  weaknefs,  and  of  your  fears— their  obe¬ 
dience  was  a  proof  of  their  affection,  and  of  their 
ftrength — Did  they  feize  on  a  dangerous,  and 
critical  moment,  in  order  to  embarrafs  your  af- 
faiis  ?  Did  they  then  remember  the  opprefhon  or 
mifery  of  ages?  They  faw  in  the  eftablilhment 
of  Protefiant  liberty,  if  not  their  own  emancipa¬ 
tion*  at  leaft  the  pride,  and  the  glory  of  the 
country  which  had  given  them  birth* 

It  is  nonfenfe  I  am  fure,  to  talk  to  you  of  gra¬ 
titude,  but  I  would  addrefs  one  word  to  your  own 
underftanding. 

If  the  revolution  of  82  could  not  have  been 
brought  aboutbutby  the  co-operation  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  body,  can  there  be  any  piolperity,  any  power, 
any  real  ftrength  in  Ireland,  unlefs  the  Piotellants 
condefcend  to  coalefce  with  them,  and  all  deft 
criptions  of  men  fhall  be  knit  together  in  the 
bonds  of  common  union  and  common  affe&ion. 

Gentlemen  have  talked  of  Papifts,  and  of 
drawing  fwords — I  almoft  hoped  not  to  have 
heard  luch  language  ufed  at  this  day— I  anfvvcr 
it  by  faying,  that  the  great  body  of  Catholics 
m  this  kingdom  by  no  means  deferve  that 
ieveie  appellation— I  believe  the  number  of 
Papifts  to  be  few' — they  would  be  much  fewer, 
if  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  church  were  willing  to 
think,  and  to  fpeak  of  them  with  more  liberality, 
and  lefs  mifreprefentation — Fortunately  for  this 
country  Catholic  bigotry  have  not  kept  peace 
with  Protefiant  prejudice— what  is  meant  by 
drawing  of  fwords  I  cannot  tell  of  this,  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  call  upon  any  man  to  deny 
it  if  he  can,  that  his  majefly  docs  not  poffels 

a  more 
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,i  more  peaceable,  and  more  loyal  body  df 
fubjects,  than  the  Catholics  of  Ireland— Td 
prove  this,  my  afiertion  would  be  unneceffary— 
i  appeal  to  their  conduct,  to  their  tried  condu£i 
for  a  century — I  defy  malignity  itfelf  to  inr* 
pule  any  defigns  to  them,  which  are  hoftile 
to  the  State,  the  Church,  or  the  King. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  your  conduct  on  thi$ 
night. 

The  Catholics  have  prefumed  to  Hate  to 
you,  (who,  if  not  their  reprefentatives,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  their  leg  ilia  tors  and  governors)  and 
to  this  their  native  country,  the  oppreffions,  and 
grievances,  under  which  they  labour — for  luch 
their  conduct,  you  traduce  their  motives,  you 
malign  their  chambers,  you  talk  of  fears,  which 
you  do  not  feel,  and  of  dangers,  which  you 
do  not  apprehend,  and  arc  willing  to  feize  on 
this  or  that  unanthorifed  expreffion  of  this  or 
that  unanthorifed  individual,  in  order  to  juftify 
you  in  profejibing  the  whole  Catholic  body, 
and  difmifiing  from  your  bar,  with  outrage, 
and  indignation,  the  petition  of  three  millions  of 
your  people — Are  thefe  the  w  ife  principles  of  the 
Prpteitant  alccndarjcy  ?  Are  thefe  the  firm  foiin* 
dations  of  liberty,  of  truth,  and  fecurity,  on 
which  it  is  built  ?  Go  one  Hep  farther-^-con- 
demn  them  to  hug  their  chains,  order  them  not 
to  feel  as  mC:;— command  them  not  to  ufe  their 
recollection,  or  their  eyefight  ;  and  not  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  events  of  their  own  hiltorv,  or  that 
which  has  paTed  in  their  own  times  in  America, 
and  is  now  palling  in  France,  and  in  Po¬ 
land. 

Something  has  been  faid  of  wild  and  inno¬ 
vating  fyftems  of  reformation,  and  of  factions 
shifting  in  this  country — For  myfelf  I  will  fay, 

that 
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that  I  am  no  innovator,  I  belong  to  no  fac= 
tion, 

Here  the  Solititor  General  rofe  tb  explain,  that  he  did 
not  any  way  allude  to  the  Hon.  Member,  but  to  that 
biased  Society  called  United  Irifhmen.  He  was  forry  he 
had  fat  down  without  calling  thofe  fellows  to  the  bar| 

but  he  cow  pledged  himfelf  to  the  Houfe  that  he  would 
do  it. 

Sir,  re  filmed  Colonel  Hiitchinfon ,  I  fpeak  no 
language  but  my  own — If  any  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  infringed  the  laws,  the  laws  are  equal  td 
punifh  him*  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  office  to  fee  them  enforced — I  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  fatisfadlion,  and  with  pride  that  I  have 
talked  of  the  reformation  of  your  penal  code — I 
fhall  continue  to  talk  this  language  to  you  as  long 
as  I  continue  to  exift  ;  for  in  that  reformation 
alone  I  fee  the  future  profperity  of  my  country, 
and  that  profperity  I  value  more  th^n  life — equal 
to  honor. 

Mr*  Grattan .  I  find  rnyfelf  under  difficulty  td 
exprefs  how  much  I  regard  the  mover,  and  con¬ 
demn  the  motion.  It  is  a  meafure  as  ftrong  and 
as  violent  as  any  ever  perhaps  propounded  in 
Parliament.  You  are  to  reject  a  petition,  which 
you  have  received  already,  decorous  in  its  man¬ 
ner,  regular  in  its  introdudion,  and  refpedable 
from  its  fignatures.  You  rejed  it,  becaufe  it 
comes  from  a  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics, 

'  and  applies,  on  behalf  of  that  body,  for  fome 
fraall  fhare  of  freedom.  Thus  you  are  not  only 
to  refufe,  but  extinguifh  the  principle — you  are  not 
only  to  difappoint,  butinfult  the  petitioner.  You 
put  the  rejedion  on  grounds  which,  you  know,  are 

E  e  fiditious. 
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fidlitious.  'You  fay  this  Houfe  muft  anfwer  the 
petition.  Then  I  am  to  underhand,  every  petiti¬ 
on  with  which  you  do  not  comply,  you  are  to 
rejed  by  Way  of  anfwer. — There  is  a  petition 
how  before  you  touching  the  improvement  of  the 
brewery,  which  you  have  not  reje&ed  nor  com. 
plied  with  ;  the  petitions  laft  year  agarnft  the  Po¬ 
lice,  of  all  the  corporations  of  Dublin,  Did  you 
rejedt  them  ?  Did  you  comply  with  them  ? 

But  there  is  another  petition  on  our  table — a 
petition  from  the  capital  of  Ulfter — a  petition 
from  the  mofl  rifing,  fpirited,  and  commercial 
town  in  the  kingdom,  Belfaft,  that  goes  infinitely 
farther  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  their  prayer 
for  indulgences.  This  petition,,  on  a  divifion, 
you  received.  The  humble  petition  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  you  rejedl ;  or  is  it  propofed,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  coniiftency,  to  reject  the  Belfaft:  petition  as 
well  as  the  Catholic,  and  thus  commit  a  violence 
on  the  Proteftant  as  well  as  the  Catholic  fubjedl  ? 
on  the  firft  for  defiling  freedom  for  his  fellow- 
citizen,  and  on  the  ialt  for  defining  it  for  him-, 

feif? '  .  r  -■  .  »  y.  j  ljBf 

The  Englifh  Parliament  in  its  inveteracy 
towards  the  Americans,  did  not  go  this  length. — * 
T  hey  did  not  reject  the  petitions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  were  fome  Members  who  did,  in¬ 
deed,  talk  as  you  have  done,  with  refpedt  to  the 
perfons  of  the  Americans. — They  derided  Han¬ 
cock  and  his  crew,  or  Adams  and  his  crew,  as 
fome  here  have  derided  Mr.  Byrne  and  his  affo- 
elates.  I  was  concerned  and  afhamed  to  hear 
certain  obfervations  on  the  names  and  conditions 
of  the  petitioners,  and  more  concerned  to  find 
fuch  obfervations  received  and  echoed  by  the 
other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  with  applaule  and  tri¬ 
umph.  The  firft  name  to  that  petition,-  is  one  of 
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the  firft  merchants  in  Ireland  ;  his  credit  would  go 
farther  than  the  charadler  of  mod  of  our  modern 
courtier  placemen :  the  others,  who  have  been 
outraged,  are  men  of  property,  refpedlability,  of 
honed  and  ufefnl  application  to  extend  your 
trade,  for  the  exercife  of  which  they  are  now 
the  fubjedt  of* your  derifion.  What  Catholic  in 
this  country  will  ever  be  a  merchant?  or  what 
merchant  a  petitioner,  if  he  is  to  undergo  this 
fiery  ordeal,  and  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  fcorn  of  the 
Commons,  becaufe  he  has  been  an  indrument  and 
promoter  of  commerce  ?  It  is  not  fo  in  England. — 
I  do  not  hear  that  the  great  merchants  there  are 
lightly  treated  or  outraged  by  the  minifterial  part 
of  the  Houfe of  Commons  in  England;  that  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Long  h^ve  been  a  fubjedl  of 
difrefpedh  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that 
Alderman  Beckford  or  Sir  John  Barnard  met 
with  any  fuch  treatment ;  and  yet  it  is  much 
more  improper  in  the  cafe  of  merchants  fubfcrib- 
ing  the  petition,  becaufe  they  are  not  prefent  nor 
reprefented,  and  therefore  are  not  protedied,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  intitled  to  your  liberality. — 
A  Right  Hon.  Member  (high  in  confidence)  from 
whofe  quarter  of  the  Houfe  this  intemperate  dif- 
refpecl,  and  noife  proceeded,  has  informed  you 
that  the  petition  w7as  conceived  w  ith  a  view  to 
defeat  the  Bill.  Sir,  the  Right  Hon.  Member  is 
wTholly  unfounded  in  the  charge,  and  he  ought  to 
be  particularly  cautious  to  avoid  refledtions  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  not  the  province  of 
a  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Secretary  to  make  animad- 
verfions,  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  even  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country.  They  too  are 
.  fubjedts  to  be  defended  again!!  infinuations,  as 
well  as  injuries  and  outrage. — 1  therefore  feel 
myfelf  under  the  necefiity  of  obferving  on  the 

Right 
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Right  Hon.  Member,  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  his 
charge  was  highly  improper  and  entirely  un¬ 
founded  ;  and  I  muft  further  add,  that  whenever 
any  affault  is  made  on  the  character  of  the  com- 
Itfercjal  part  of  this  country  by  a  cry  even  in  this 
ffoufe,  I  will  not  be  wanting  to  rebuke  fitch  levity. 

The  matter  of  the  petition  has  been  much  mif- 
feprefented  as  well  as  the  chara&er  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners.  It  has  been  hated  that  it  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  eftablifh  a  Catholic  Parliament.T~Sir,  it  is 
an  application  to  be  permitted  to  vote  at  elections, 
and  not  to  fit  in  Parliament ;  and  it  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  fvich  a  fhare  of  that  ele&ive  franchife 
as  fhail  bear  no  proportion  to  your’s,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  an  application  for  fome  fhare  of  the 
bleflings  of  the  Conftkution,  under  the  Proteftant 
Afoendancy,  not  in  oppofition  to  it.  Calculate, 
condelcend  to  reckon  what  would  be  the  number 
of  the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  voters,  if  that 
fhare  in  the  proportion  defiled  was  granted,  and 
you  will  find  the  refult  to  be  the  oppolite  to  your 
concluiion — you  will  find  that  the  proportion  of 
fuffrage  is  out  of  all  companion  greater  than  the 
Catholic ;  that  is  you  will  find  Proteftant  Afeend- 
ancy  preferved,  and  Catholic  freedom  permitted; 
or,  in  other  words,  you  will  find  their  liberty  is 
your  ftrength,  and  you  will  find,  you  arc  not 
afraid  of  lofing  your  conftitutional  power,  but  of 
adding  to  it ;  that  your  panic  does  not  fuffer  your 
underftanding  to  perceive  your  own  weaknefs, 
or  provide  for  your  own  ftrength ;  juft  as  your 
property  in  land  is  better  lecured  by  their  fhare 
of  property  in  land,  fo  your  property  in  the  Con- 
flitution  is  better  fecured  by  their  fhare  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Conftitution.  This  very  principle, 
which  is  the  principle  of  their  petition,  is  the 
preamble  of  your  own  law  : — 'Wheieas  it  muft 
'  5  tend 
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tend  to  the  profperity  of  this  kingdom  to  admit 
fiibjeCls  of  every  denomination;  into  what?  A 
fliare  in  the  bleflings  of  our  free  Conftitution.  In 
fine,  does  it  not  depend  upon  you  wfaat  fhare  they 
Ihaii  have,  and  may  not  you  fecure  your  own 
proportion  of  power,  and  their  proportion  of 
freedom;  but  it  is  laid,  if  they  have  any  fhare# 
however  Imall,  in  the  Conftitution,  they  will  get 
at  laft  the  Afcendancy  ? — What  proof  is  there 
offered  of  this?  what  proof  attempted  ?~None™ 
iVIv^ie  affeition,  the  adertion  of  panic,  and  if  it 
has  any  meaning  at  all  except  panic  and  vveak- 
nefs,  it  pagans,  that  if  you  give  the  Catholics 
fhare^in  the  oleflmgs  of  your  Conftitution,  they 
will,  by  that  intermixture,  affimilate  to  you; — that 
is,  they  will  be  in  politics  Proteftant,  and  then  you 
yourfeives  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  go  fur¬ 
ther. 

It  is  not  always  poflible  to  refute  objections  by 
example  as  well  as  realon,  but  the  pbjeClion  now 
under  confideration,  is  refuted  by  both.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  made,  whether  giving  the  elec¬ 
tive  francmfe  is  tantamount  to  giving  them  feats 
in  Pallia  men  t  ;  they  had  that  eledive  right  near 
half  a  centuiy  after  the  revolution  ; — they  had  it 
in  the  Parliament  that  fat  in  the  reign  of  King 

illiam  ;  they  had  it  in  the  Parliament  that  fat 
in ‘the  reign  of  Anne;  they  had  it  in  the  Parlia- 
vinent  that  fat  in  the  reign  of  Ceorge  the  lift  and 
they  had  it  in  the  Parliament  that  fat  in  the  reign 
of- George  the  lid.  The  fir  ft  Parliament  that  fat 
in  Ireland  finoe  the  Revolution  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  had  not  the  eloCtive  franchife,  was 
the  fir  ft  of  theprefeut  reign  :  it  follows  from  this 
example,  that  the  de&ive  franchife,  fo  far  from 
fecuiing  to  them  the  right  of  fitting  in  Parliament, 
as  not  able  to  fecure  the  right  of  voting  at  elec¬ 
tions*' 
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tions  ; — they  loft  that  right  in  the  commencement 
of  George  the  Ild.’s  reign,  after  having  poffeffed 
it  for  37  years  ftnce  the  Revolution  ;  from  hence 
]  conclude  that  you  are  more  alarmed  than  you 
need  be,  and  that  if  the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  you 
might  lb  qualify  that  franchife,  or,  in  the  words 
of'  your  own  a <5  of  Parliament,  give  them  a  fhare 
in  the  bleflings  of  the  Conftitution  with  much 
fafety,  and  much  ftrength  to  the  Proteftant 
Alcendancy.  If  the  principle  I  uphold  is  erro¬ 
neous,  it  is  the  error  and  the  precife  expreflionin 
the  preamble  in  your  a£t  of  Parliament. 

A  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  fa  id,  that  a  man 
is  not  therefore  a  Have,,  becaufe  he  has  not  a 
vote  :  It  is  true  a  man  who  has  no  property  to  be 
taxed  is  not  a  Have,  when  property  is  taxed  without 
his  content,  becaufe  he  is  not  taxed  ;  but  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  who  has  property  is  taxed,  and  then  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  member  is  that  a  Catholic,  though 
taxed  without  his  confent,  and  a  Proteftant  not 
taxed  at  all,  are  alike  ; — that  the  Catholic  body 
are  in  the  fttuation  of  that  Proteftant  who  has 
neither  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  there¬ 
fore  tree. 

The  Revolution  has  been  much  infilled  on, 
and  much  mifundeiftood.  Gentlemen  Tpeak  of 
the  Revolution  as  the  meafure  and  limit  of  our  li¬ 
berty. — The  Revolution  in  Ireland  was  followed 
by  two  events,  the  lofs  of  trade  and  the  lofs  of 
freedom  to  the  Proteftant';  and  the  caufe  of  fuch 
Ioffes  was  our  religious  animolity.  It  was  not  at¬ 
tended  by  the  lofs  of  the  elective  franchife  to  the 
Papift.  If,  then,  the  Revolution  is  the  common 
meafure  of  the  condition  of  both  fe6ls,  two,  extra¬ 
ordinary  refults  would  follow,  that  the  Proteftants 
Ihould  not  recover  their  trade  or  freedom,  and 
that  the  Catholics  Ihould  not  lofe  their  fran¬ 
chife  j 
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chife;  but  the  virtue  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland 
was  its  principles,  which  were  for  a  century 
checked  in  this  country,  but  which  did  at  lad 
exert  themfelves,  and  infpire  you  to  re-eStablifh 
your  liberty,  and  mu  ft  at  laft  prompt  you  to  com¬ 
municate  a  fhare  of  that  liberty  to  the  reft  of  the 
Irifh.  The  Revolution  in  Ireland,  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  is  a  great  and  faiient  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  as  mifundei  Stood,  it  is  a  meafure  and  entail 
of  bondage. 

The  part  of  the  fubjeCt  which  I  Shall  now  prefs 
upon  you,  is  the  final  and  eternal  doom  to  which 
lome  gentlemen  propole  to  condemn  the  Catholic. 
Some  have  faid  they  muft  never  get  the  elective 
Iran  chife.  What  never  be  free  ?  3,000,000  of 
your  people  condemned  by  their  fellow  lubjecls  to 
an  everlafiing  Slavery  in  all  changes  of  time, 
decay  of  prejudice,  increafe  of  knowledge,  the 
fall  of  papal  power,  and  the  establishment  ofphi- 
lofophic  and  moral  afcendancy  in  its  place ! — 
Never  be  free  !— Do  you  mean'to  tell  the  Roman 
Catholic,  it  is  in  vain  you  take  oaths  and  declara¬ 
tions  of  allegiance;  it  would  be  in  vain  even  to 
renounce  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
become  like  any  other  diflenter — it  will  make  no 
difference  as  to  your  emancipation.  Go  to 
France;  Goto  America;  carry  your  property, 
induftry,  manufactures  and  family  to  a  land  of 
liberty;  this  is  a  lentence  which  requires  the  power 
ot  a  God  and  the  malignity  of  a  daemon; — you 
are  not  competent  to  pronounce  it ; — believe  me, 
you  may  as  well  plant  your  foot  on  the  earth, 
and  hope  by  that  reSiftance  to  Stop  the' diurnal  re¬ 
volution  which  advances  you  to  that  morning  fun, 
which  is  to  Shine  alike  on  the  Proteftant  and  the 
Catholic,  as  you  can  hope  to  arreft  the  progrels 
of  that  other  light,  Reafon  and  Juftice,  which 

approach 


approach  to  liberate  the  Catholic,  arid  liberalise 
the  Protellant.  Even  now  the  quellion  is  on  its 
way,  and  making  its  deiiined  and  irrelillible  pro- 
grels,  which  you,  with  all  yoitr  authority,  will 
have  no  power  to  refill;  no  more  than  any  other 
greit  truth,  or  any  great  ordinance  of  nature,  or 
any  law  of  motion  which  mankind  is  free  to  con¬ 
template,  but  cannot  refill;  there  is  a  juflice 
linked  to  their  caufc,  and  a  truth  that  lets  otf 
their  application. 

This  debate  is  a  proof  of  it ,  fcarce  had  gentle¬ 
men  declared  the  franchife  never  fhould  be  given* 
when  they  acknowledge  it  mufl,  but  in  fuch  time 
as  the  Catholic  mind  is  prepared;  then  we  are 
agreed,  that  Catholics  may  with  fafety  to  the 
Protellant  Afcendancy,  be  admitted  to  the  right 
of  voting,  provided  they  are  enlightened  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  we  mull  of  courfe,  by  that  argument, 
admit  that  fuch  Catholics  as  are  now  enlightened, 
may  with  fafety  be  now  admitted  ;  thus  in  the? 
courfe  of  two  nights  debate,  have  the  two  great 
arguments  for  their  exclufion  been  furrendered* 
danger  to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  Afcendancy* 
It  is  their  ignorance,  you  now  fay,  not  their  reli¬ 
gion  which  is  dangerous,  and  thus  the  quell  ion 
becomes  a  point  of  moral  capacity,  not  of  religi¬ 
on  ;  whether  for  inllanee,  Catholics  of  property 
are  in  as  fit,  a  Hate  of  moral  capacity  to  exercile 
the  right  of  franchife  as  a  40  (hilling  freeholder — 
You  have  in  the  courfe  of  this  night,  defended  the 
Protellant  Afcendancy,  a  Proteilant  King,  a 
Protellant  church,  a  Protellant  Parliament,  and 
a  Protellant  conltituency  ;  here  you  draw’  your 
lines  of  circumvallation,  but  you  demolilh  this 
•Work,  and  defy  this  definition,  when  you  allow 
1  that  hereafter  that  conllituency,  when  well  in- 
Itrucled,  may  in  fome  proportion  be  Catholic. 

The 
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The  Proteftant  Afcendancy,  then,  by  your  ad- 
miffion,  don’t  require  a  conftituency  purely  Pro¬ 
teftant,  but  compounded  of  inch  men  as  are  civi-  1 
lized  fubftantial  freeholders;  By  the  Conilitution 
of  this  country,  land  Ihould  be  reprefented  :  the 
land  therefore,  ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Pro¬ 
teftant  conftituency.  If,  then,  your  definition  is 
true  in  its  principle,  it  muft  be  extended,  and 
you  muft  fay,  that  the  Proteftant  Afcendancy  re¬ 
quires  that  all  the  land,  as  well  as  all  the  votes, 
ihould  be  Proteftant ;  and  this  principle  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  commerce  ■  and  then  you  muft  fay,  that 
the  Proteftant  Afcendancy  requires  that  all  the 
commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  land  and  all  the 
votes,  ihould  be  in  the  poffeifion  of  Proteftants, 
until  at  laft  you  fwecp  the  Catholics  off  the  face 
of  the  iiland. — The  idea  of  this  definition  would 
reft  the  Proteftant  ftate  on  a  fed,  not  on  a  people ; 
that  is,  it  would  make  its  bafe  narrow,  in  order 
to  make  its  head  fecure  • — a  final!  foundation  and 
a  great  fuperftrudure ;  Proteftant  monopoly,  dif- 
tind  from,  and  fatal  to,  Proteftant  Afcendancy. 

Y ou  have  already  permitted  the  Catholics  to  pu'r- 
chafe  land ;  they  are  now  the  numbers,  and  by 
your  law,  they  may  be  a  confiderable  portion  of 
landed  property  ;  your  prudence  then  would  pro¬ 
vide,  that  this  union  of  numbers  and  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  ihall  have  no  intereft  in  Proteftant  freedom, 
and  this  you  do  for  the  better  affuring  and  prefer- 
ving  the  lame  ;  you  fee  we  adopt  names  which  we 
do  not  underfland,  and  fet  them  againft  things 
which  we  might  underftand*  We  fet  up  the 
name  of  Proteftant  Afcendancy  againft  Proteftant 
power,  juft  as  we  fet  up  the  name  Revolution 
againft  Proteftant  freedom.  The  Church  has 
been  forgotten  no  more  than  the  State,  and  it 
has  been  infilled  on .  that  if  the  Catholics  get 

F  f  freedom. 
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freedom,  they  will  exercife  it  to  fubftitute  the 
eftablifhment  of  their  religion  in  the  place  of  ours. 
The  example  of  the  Prefbyterians  refutes  that  ar¬ 
gument;  they  are  the  majority  of  Proteftants, 
and  they  have  not  deftroyed  our  Church  eftab- 
lifhment.  But  the  argument  in  its  principles  is 
erroneous.  Men  cannot  be  free  without  fuffrage, 
but  men  may  be  free  without  Church  eftablifh- 
ment;  and  therefore  they  may  be  fatisfied  with 
the  polfeftion  of  the  one ;  and  not  diffatisfied  with¬ 
out  the  polfeffion  of'  the  other.  I  have  given  my 
fentiments  on  this  the  other  night.  I  fee  no  reafon 
to  change  them.  I  am  not  for  precipitating  any 
mcafure,  but  loving  you  as  I  do,  I  have  thought 
it  ncceffary  to  lay  before  you  the  whole  of  your 
htuation,  and  to  refill  that  tide  of  error  which 
carries  away  all  recolle&ion,  I  have  given  my 
reafons ;  hereafter  your  mind  will  open  ,*  and 
we  fhall  unite  Proteftant  power  with  Catholic 
lieedom. 

Mr.  Marcus  Bcresford  endeavoured  by  fome 
fyllogiftjcal  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  was  a  reprefentation  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and 
that  under  this  view  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
as  ciie&ually  rcprefented  as  if  they  had  voted 
for  Members  oi  Parliament.  He  laid  much  to 
fhew  the  number  of  electors  in  Ireland  was  much 
greater  than  thole  of  England,  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  confideied. 

Mr.  George  Vonfmby.  Of  all  the  votes  I  ever 
have  given,  or  ever  fhall  give  in  this  Houfe, 
that  of  this  night  will  be  the  moft  painful,  be- 
caufe  in  it  1  am  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  man  whom  in  this  Houfe  I  refpeft  the  moft. 

The 
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The  firm  conviction  which  I  have  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Iieland  is  in  his  mind  fupenor  to  every 
other  confederation,  makes  any  difference  from 
him  peculiarly  painful. 

i  could  wifli  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
made  this  motion ,  1  know  his  lentiments  aie 
pure— but  I  cannot  fee  why  it  was  neceffarv  to 
have  a  diviiion.  If  the  motion  had  came  from 
any  one  of  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  I  fhould 
have  fuppofed  it  was  made  for  the  purpofe  of 
deftroying  the  good  effect  of  what  we  did  iaft 
Saturday.  1  have  this  night  heard  language  in 
this  Houfe  fuch  as  I  never  heard  in  this  Houfe 
before  :  we  have  been  afked  where  are  the  names 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ?  Sir,  we  have  heard  much  of  anffocracv  * 
it  is  a  favourite  theme  to  accufe  this  fide  of  the 
Houfe  as  an  ariftocracy  ;  but  I  never  heard  fuch 
anflocratical  language,  as  if  petitioning  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  equally  the  birth-right  of  the 

ptoudeft  peer  and  the  meaneft  peafant  of  the 
land. 

This  petition  feeks  for  the  eleaive  francbife  for 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  has  been  faid  in 
this  Houfe  that  this  franchife  (hall  neither  now  or 
ever  be  granted  them.  No  man  defpifes  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  Popery  more  than  I  do,  and  I  confefs 
I  do  not  think  that,  it  would  be  wife  to  extend 
them  the  eleaive  franchife  at  this  time  •  but  I 
am  far  from  faying,  and  I  fhould  be  very  forrv 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  time  would  never  come  when 
this  meafure  would  be  both  fafeand  advantageous 
to  this  country. 

I  have  not  divulged  my  opinion  upon  this  fub- 
ject  to  many;  I  have  not  communicated  with 
any  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  have  difclofed 
my  lentiments  to  a  very  few  Proteftants.  I 

know 
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know  if  any  one  of  the  obje&s  of  this  Bill  had 
been  propofed  from  this  tide  of  the  Houfe,  it 
would  have  been  faid  that  we  were  a  factious 
party  of  deiperate  men,  who,  not  being  able  by 
our  own  natural  drength  to  force  ourielves  into 
power,  were  determined  at  any  rate,  and  by  the 
aid  of  any  kind  of  men  whatever,  to  carry  our 
me  a  fu  res. 

I  did  think  that  the  meafure  fhould  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  Prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick 
and  his  mipifters ;  but  never  did  I  fuppole  that 
it  could  be  introduced  into  this  Houle  without 
conl'ulting  thofe  mod  immediately  affefted — the 
Protedant  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  If  it  was  intend* 
ed  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  to  the  Protedants 
it  ought  to  have  been  given  from  the  Protedants 
as  favour  to  the  Catholics,  proceeding  from  the 
kindnelsof  the  Protedants  and  accepted  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Catholics. 

An  Hon.  Member  has  talked  much  of  the 
fa&ions  of  the  times,  of  leditious  pamphlets,  and 
of  inflamatory  hand-bills ;  If  any  individual 
has  violated  the  public  peace  by  iuch  practices, 
if  our  Condituticm  has  been  traduced  and  our 
edablifhments  decried,  why  does  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  content  himfelf  with  fcolding  here?  Why 
does  he  not  drag  the  offender  before  the  infulted 
Majedy  of  the  laws?  Why  does  he  he  not  profe- 
cute  him  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
exa<d  the  penalty  of  his  TranfgrefTions  ?  If  any 
have  differed  by  thefe  publications  fo  alarming" 
in  their  tendency,  it  is  this  tide  of  the  Hotife ; 
adminidration  has  not  been  injured,  we  only 
have  experienced  their  ill  efledls,  for  the  auda¬ 
cious  fpiiit  of  thefe  books  has  driven  men  of 
lenfe  and  weight  into  the  arms  of  government, 
who  would  otherwife  have  oppofed  and  re¬ 
probated  their  corruption. 
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I  3o  not  think  that  rejecting  this  petition  wjfl 
bean  infult  to  the  R  man  Catholics.— I  would 
*nful t  no  man,  but  I  think  it  is  neceifary  for 
Parliament  to  grant,  and  to  define  the  extent  of 
their  concdiions. 

Ireland,  laft  of  all  ■  nations  of  Europe,  felt 
the  hand  pf  civilization-—  there  are  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  of  which  we  can  hardly  fay  that  they  are 
yet  completely  civilized ;  fhall  we  impart  the 
Britiih  Conftitution  to  men  who  cannot  fneak 
*  language  ?— fhail  we  offer  the  privi¬ 

leges  of  perfect  l'ociety  to  thofe  who  are  hardly 
in  the  fiiit  ftage  of  civilization.  It  is  true  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  large  part,  mull 
be  exempted  from  this  charge,  but  you  mull 
grant  to  all  or  to  none. 

^  e  fhould  wait  till  our  laws  have  operated,  to 
fee  their  effedfs;  to  intereft  the  Catholics  in  the 
lettlement  of  property,  we  have  given  them  the 
power  of  purchafing  lands  :  by  allowing  them 
education  we  will  enlighten  them,  and  by  inter- 
inai i rage,  Me  null  encieale  our  connedlion  and 
render  our  intereft  the  fame;  by  admiffion  to  the 
Bar  their  minds  vviil  become  liberal  ;  bm 
becaufe  we  give  them  thefe  privileges  we’  mult 
not  therefore  give  what  fhould  follow  their  ef- 
fe<2;  for  all  thofe  caufes  fhould  operate  befoie  we 

give  them  the  elective  franchife,  the  ultimatum  of 
power. 

Parties  are  neceflary  in  a  free  flate;  but  reli¬ 
gion  when  hi  ought  into  party,  has  always  been 
.delprufliye;  'n  ^as  been  too  long  fo  in  Ireland  ; 

I  wifh  we  could .  forget  its  consequences,  and  X 
hope  the  time  will  come,  though  I  may  not  live 
to  fee  it,  wrhen  there  will  be  no  difference  amiuit 
It iilxmen,  but  that  oi  good  and  bad  citizyn. 
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The  Houfe  divided  on  the  reje&ion  of  the  pe¬ 
tition, 

t 

Ayes  for  reje&ing  203 

Noes  23 

Majority  j  S5 


Tellers  for  the  ayes.  Right  Hon.  D.  Latouche, 
Right  Hon.  George  Ogle. 

4 

For  the  noes,  Mr.  Forbes  and  Col.  Hntchin- 
fon. 

Right  Honourable  Mr.  Latouche  then  moved, 
that  the  petition  from  the  Society  of  the  United 
Iiifhmen  of  Bel  fa  ft,  fhould  be  alfo  reje&ed. 
'I  he  queflion  was  put,  and  the  petition  reje£led 
v»  ith  two  or  three  negatives. 

TheHoufe  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22. 


Mr.  Paul  moved,  “  That  it  fhould  be  an  in- 
“  hmdiion.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Popery  bill 
<c  to  receive  a  claul’e,  (o  repeal  fo  much  of  the 
“  1 2th  of  George  I.  and  23  of  George  II.  as  make 
<c  the  marrying  of  a  Proteftant  to  a  Papift  by 
<c  Popifh  Pr  ied,  felony  of  death,  without  benefit  of 
<k  clergy,  and  inflict  a  penalty  upon  the  perfons 
married  and  prefent  at  the  marriage,  in  cafe  of 

“  not 
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"  not  difcovering  It  within  three  years.”  He  faid 
thefe  were  the  molt  difgraceful  and  fanguinary 
laws  in  the  Popifh  code. 

*the  Right  Hon.  Attorney  General  faid  he  would 
not  objeft  to  a  law  for  leffemng  the  punifhment 
in  thofe  cafes  ;  but  he  would  not  confent  to  have 
fuch  marriages  legalized. — It  had  been  the  wifh  of 
thofe  who  had  affifted  the  Hon.  Baronet  in  framing 
the  bill,  (of  which  number  he  had  the  honor  to  be 
one)  to  frame  it  lb  as  to  give  offence  to  no 
perfon  whatever ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
clergy  of  this  kingdom,  would  ever  agree  to  per¬ 
mitting  Popifh  Priefts  to  marry  Proteftants  and 
Papiffs. 

Mr.  Paul  faid,  he  thought  it  difgraceful  to 
humanity  that  a  Prieft,  who  might  Innocently 
and  ignorantly  marry  two  perfons  together,  one 
of  whom  without  his  knowledge  was  a  Pioteffant, 
fhould  incur  the  dreadful  penalty  of  death  with- 
out  benefit  of  clergy;  in  great  maritime  towns, 
efpecially  where  there  was  a  continual  influx  of 
people,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  know 
the  religions  of  all  thofe  perfons  who  were  mar¬ 
ried  by  him. 


Right  Hon.  John _  Reresford  faid,  that  in  a  bu- 
iineis  or  this  great  importance,  every  ftep  fhouid 
be  deliberately  conhdered,  nothing  ihould  be 
admitted  into  this  bill  without  full  and  fair 
notice ;  the  bill  it  felt  has  been  flowly  brought 
through  the  Houle,  that  it  might  be  maturely 
and  entirely  underftood  ;  it  has  been  brought  in  a 
fortnight  after  leave  was  given;  a  fortnight  had 
intervened  between  each  reading,  and  it  had  been 
committed  for  a  dillant  day ;  but  now,  juft  as 

the 
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the  Houfe  were  going  into  the  Committee,  fievtr 
claufes  were  introduced  when  they  had  no  time 
to  confider  them,  or  know  what  they  were  As 
to  the  particular  law'  which  the  gentleman  vvifhed 
to  repeal,  he  did  not  fee  the  heceflity  for  repealing 
it  :  In  large  towns,  there  were  always  Proteftant 
Clergymen  to  be  found,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
heavy  crime,  even  in  them,  to  marry  any  perfon 
without  a  licence,  efpecially  perfons  unknown  : 
if  this  law  were  repealed,  Proteftant  Clergymen 
would  alone  be  punifhed,  while  Popifh  priefts 
would  pafs  with  impunity. 

Sir  Herctiles  Langrijhc.  The  penalty  in  this 
cafe  is  certainly  difproportioned  to  the  crime; 
there  is  alieady  a  paragraph  in  this  bill  ena&ing 

that  there  fhall  be  no  penalty  on  Proteftant 
f£  Clergymen  marrying  Pioteftants  to  Roman 
“  Catholics.”  and  three  or  four  words  at  the  end 
of  that  claufe  will  do  as  well  as  the  daufe  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman* 

Mr.  'Jthifon  faid,  he  would  not  only  oppofe  this 
but  any  other  extenfion  which  fhould  be  offered 
to  the  prefent  bill ;  upon  this  ground  that  nothing 
fhould  be  admitted  into  it,  which  fhould  not  have 
been  properly  conlidered.  Notwithftanding  all 
the  time  that  the  bill  had  been  before  the  Houle, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  yet  fully  confidered  ; 
if  gentlemen  defign  farther  benefits  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  let  them  move  another  diftindl  bill  lor 
the  pnrpofe.  In  a  great  national  qtieflion  like 
this,  too  much  time  could  not  be  taken,  on  a  much 
lefs  important  fubje^  in  another  country,  (the 
Law  of  Libels)  Parliament  had  poftponed  the  bill 
for  conlideration  from  one  feflion  to  another,  that 
fo  interfiling  and  momentous  a  law  might  be 
throughly  underftood  and  inyeftigated. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Paul  faid  he  had  been  impelled  by  huma¬ 
nity  merely  to  introduce  the  claufe ;  he  had  been 
llruck  with  horror  on  reading  the  law  in  the 
ftatute  books ;  but  as  his  motion  had  met  with  fo 
much  oppofuion,  he  wrould  beg  leave  of  the 
Houfe  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Maxwell  faid,  he  would  propofe  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Popery  Bill,  fome  amendments 
which  he  would  then  read  to  the  Houfe,  in  order 
not  to  offer  any  thing  by  furprife :  he  hoped  he 
would  not  from  them  be  fuppofed  an  enemy  to  the 
bill ;  but  he  deemed  them  neceffary  to  fecure  the 
Proteflant  afcendancy ;  and  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  thofe  gentlemen  who  thought  the  Houfe 
fhould  “  give  with  generofity,  and  withhold  with 

firmnefs.” - ;He  would  introduce  a  claufe  into 

the  oath  which  the  bill  required  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  take — an  oath  which  had  been  long 
the  only  barrier  between  them  and  the  Proteftants, 
which  if  they  difregarded,  they  might  longfince 
have  forced  their  w<ay  into  that  Houfe — but 
to  which  they  had  fhewn  a  nioft  religious  obfer- 
vance.  His  attention  was  to  add  to  the  oath 
thefe  words  t£  And  I  do  f, wear  that  I  will  not 
fe£  confent  to  any  project  to  overturn  the  Proteftanl 
<6  AfcendancyP— This  he  thought  would  not  detract 
from  the  object  of  the  bill,  for  he  fuppofed  no 
Roman  Catholic  would  refufe  this  oath. 

Another  amendment  he  would  propofe  to 
the  oath,  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh  oath, 
in  order  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  afcertain- 
ing  who  were  Roman  Catholics — it  would  be 

thus  : - ££  Iy  A.  B.  do  Jweary  that  1  am  of  the 

Roman  Religion.” 

A  third  amendment  would  be  alfo  copied  from 
the  Engliffi ;  it  was  this— to  prevent  Popifh  fchool- 
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mailers  educating  the  children  of  Proteftant 

parents. 

» 

The  Houfe  then  refolved  into  Committee  on 
the  bill  to  relieve  his  Majefty’s  fubje&s  profeffing 

the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

<  . \ 

Lord  Delvin  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Maxwell  propofed  his  firft  amendment. 

Air.  Johnfon  wifhed  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  define  what  he  meant  by  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy;  the  firft  time  he  had  heard  the 
expreftion  was  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman 
of  a  vigoious  imagination,  who  emphatically 
flamped  a  meaningon  the  words,  which  the  Houfe 
felt  ftrongly  at  the  moment.  But  he  did  not 
know  how,  under  this  claufe,  an  indidlment  could 
be  framed,  or  a  man  convidted  under  the  general 
crime  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy.  i 

Mr.  Maxwell  faid,  if  the  words  conveyed 
a  meaning  to  the  perfon  taking  the  oath  it  was 
fufftcient ;  the  oath  only  related  to  religious 
tenets  which  were  equally  vague  and  indefinitive; 
it  was  refti  idled  to  no  Court  of  Law,  it  was  only 
regiftered  in  foro  confcientice ;  but  as  the  Houle 
feemed  difinclined  to  the  amendment,  he  wrould 
withdraw  it. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  moved  a  claufe  to  repeal 
the  law  obliging  Solicitors  and  Attornies  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  children  Proteftants.  It  was  abfurd 
to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  become  of  this 

profcfiion. 
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profeffion,  and  yet  oblige  them  to  educate  their 
children  in  a  different  religion. 

i 

The  claufe  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  faid,  that  the  liberality 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  in  not  oppoling  the 
entry  of  Roman  Catholics  into  that  profeffion, 
was  fo  ftrong  an  argument  in  favour  of  extending 
the  facility  of  admiffion  to  the  Bar,  that  he  would 
move  the  following  claufe  : 

tc  That  every  perfon  profeffing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  who  had  before  the  ift  day  of 
January,  1792,  entered  his  name  at  an  Engliih 
Inn  of  Court  as  a  Student,  lhall  be  allowed  to 
enter  his  name  in  the  Society  of  King’s  Inns 
of  Ireland,  as  of  the  date  of  his  entry  in  fuch 
Englilh  Inn  of  Court,  and  the  Treafurer  of  the 
faid  Society  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorifed 
to  make  fuch  fpecial  entry.” 

/  \  » 

This  claufe  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  G.  Ponfonby  obferved,  that  by  the  claufe 
juft  paffed,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  put  in 
a  more  advantageous  lunation  than  many  Pro- 
teftant  young  gentlemen,  who  had  performed  ail 
the  requifites  neceffary  to  going  to  the  Bar,  fare 
only  entering  their  names  at  the  King’s  Inns  in 
Ireland  ;  he  hoped  they  would  be  indulged  in  the 
fame  manner  ijc  wTas  intended  the  Catholics 
fhoud  be. 

The  Prime  Serjeant  and  Attorney  General  con¬ 
curred  ;  and  an  amendment  was  made  by  which 
<c  fuch  Proteftant  Undents  of  the  law  as  have  en- 
“  tered  their  names  in  any  one  of  the  Inns  of 

Court  in  England,  previous  to  the  ift  January, 
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te  1792,  fhail  be  enabled  to  enter  their  names'ia 
“  Ireland,  as  of  the  fame  date  as  their  entry  in 
“  England.”  . 

The  claufe  being  read  which  went  to  legalize 
the  intermarriages  of  Proteftants  with  Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Bagwell  obje&ed  to  it,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency  more  powerful  than  any  other  caufe  what¬ 
ever,  of  making  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrijhe  faid,  the  claufe  went  no 
further  than  to  reftore  a  liberty  which  had  ex¬ 
ited  even  in  the  molt  rigorous  times,  and  to 
re-eftablilh  that  which  was  really  and  truly  a 
relaxation,  not  more  in  favour  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  than  of  Proteftants — and  fuch  as  muft  have 
a  tendency,  to  create  union  and  intercourfe 
amongft  every  clafs  of  fubjedts. 

The  a£l  of  the  9th  of  William  the  III.  went  no 
further  than  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from 
becoming  heirs,  executors,  adminiftrators  or 
guardians  to  any#perfon — but  it  did  not  go  fo  far 
as  to  difallow  their  marriage  with  Proteftants.— 
It  went  indeed  fo  far  as  to  render  their  children 
beggars — but  it  did  not  proceed  to  ftigmatize  them 
with  the  difgrace  of  bajlardy. — It  remained  for 
the  peifecuting  period  of  1746,  to  enadl  a  law 
which  ipfo  fado  annulled  thence  forward  every 
marriage  between  Proteftant  and  Papift — an  adl  of 
eternal  feparation  to  the  people  of  the  refpec- 
tive  religions,  which  had  now  for  juft  forty  fix 
years  difgraced  our  Statute  books; — fortunately 
for  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  human  nature,  the 
perfecting  zeal  which  dictated  this  law  defeated 
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its  own  objed  :  for  fo  loofely  worded  was  the 
ad,  that  it  was  only  by  the  tran'fpofition  of  a 
tingle  comma ,  that  the  fpirit  of  this  ad  was 
averted  from  the  cruel  purpofe  of  preventing  many 
a  virtuous  and  amiable  wife,  to  guard  the  repi;^ 
tation  of  her  own  chaftity,  or  the  legitimacy  of 
her  own  children — He  was  happy  however  to 
know  that  gentlemen  of  the  profeition  of  the  law 
jn  modern  and  moderate  times,  had  too  much  libe¬ 
rality,  not  to  ufe  every  opportunity  of  conftruing 
away  thofe  abominable  Statutes. 

He  tmfted  the  liberal  conceflions  of  the  prefent 
hour,  would  not  be  marred  by  the  adoption  of  a 
propofition,  which  would  mark  with  individiouf- 
nefs  a  bill,  having  for  its  objed  conciliation  and 
mutual  happinefs  and  that  gentlemen  would 
not,  under  the  preflit  re  of  old  prejudices,  deftroy 
all  the  advantages  w-hich  muft  refult  to  pofterity 
from  this  moil  material  and  interefling  claufe  in 
the  bill ;  and  which  he  was  confident  muft  tend 
more  than  any  other — to  obliviate  all  intidious 
dinention,  and  unite  the  regards  of  all  feds  of 
fubieds. 

Air.  Coote  role  to  exp  refs  his  love  for  the 
Proteftauts,  and  his  refped  for  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics. — The  oftener  he  contidered  the  fubjed  of 
the  prefent  bill,  the  more  was  he  convinced  of  its 
importance.- — He  never  could  allow',  but  ever 
muft  rejed  any  meafure  tending  to  fubvert  the 
Proteftant  afcendancy,  or  to  incroach  upon  our 
conftitution,  fo  happily  eftabliftied  as  it  is. 

•  „ 

The  Hon.  Denis  Browne  fa  id,  he  firmly  thought 
with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  but  he  could 
not  fee  how  the  Proteftant  afcendancy  w^as  to  be 

fubverted 
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fab  verted,  or  the  happinefs  of  the  confHtution 
encroached  on  by  the  prefent  claufe. 

With  refped  to  the  apprehenfions  intimated  in 
thecomfeof  debate  upon  this  bill,  that  it  would 
tend  to  revive  the  claims  of  Catholics  for  forfeited 
eflates,  no  man  had  flronger  reafons  forfuch  fears 
than  himfelf,  as  all  the  eflates  of  his  family  were 
purchafed  under  forfeitures.  He  was  alfo convinced 
that  the  greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
now  poifeifed  eflates  in  this  country,  inherited 
under  fimilar  titles:  But  he  entertained  no  appre¬ 
henfions  whatever  upon  the  lubjed. 

Mr  G.  Ponfonby ■ — the  Hon .  Mr.  Pery — and  Sir 
James  Cotter ,  were  again!!  expunging  the  claufe. 

,  An  amendment  was  propofed  to  this  claufe, 
for  removing  the  difqualification  of  Proteftants, 
married  to  Roman  Catholic  wives,  from  voting 
at  eledions. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  faid,  the  Bill  introduced 
by  his  Hon.  Friend  (Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe)  did 
propofe  certain  objeds  which  had  hitherto  the 
good  fortune  of  meeting  the  concurrence  of  the 
Houle,  and  the  approbation  of  the  conn  try — and 
he  fhould  be  lorry  now  to  lee  any  new  matter  in¬ 
troduced,  which  fhould  hazard  that  unanimity  fo 
defirable  upon  a  fubjed  of  fo  much  importance. 
He  did  not  wifh  to  leave  it  in  any  m^n’s  power 
to  fay— -that  the  friends  of  the  meafure  had,  by 
a  fide  wind,  done  what  they  did  not  profefs  o£ 
iritend  to  do. 

Mr.  Ogle  faid  he  would  not  give  his  affent  to  a 
claufe  in  this  Bill,  which  he  could  not  admit  in 
any  elediorr  bill.  There  were  other  indulgences 
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given  by  the  Bill  to  which  he  had  his  objections 
e  Bar,  tor  inftance  for  though  he  ftould  not 
objed  to  give  the  Catholics  every  neceffary  advan- 
tage,  with  relpedt  to  agriculture  and  trade— he 
cou  d  not  contider  the  profeffion  of  a  Bai  rifter  m 
the  light  of  trade — How  far  it  might  be  wife  to 

Pro^effion  to  Roman  Catholics  was 
for  the  difcretion  of  the  Houfe  ;  but  for  his  part 

he  confidered  a  Proteftant  Bar  as  neceffary  as  a 
Protejlant  Parliament . 

Mr.  GW.™  thought  it  extremely  impolitic  at 
e  very  time  that  Gentlemen  feemed  fo  eager  to 

JsrfLhe  Proteftant  Afcendancy— to  feem  anxi- 
ous  for  the  continuance  of  a  law,  tending  to  leffen 

IU1  j  •  *  it,  ■  *  It  was  in  his 

riceT?c,,'h‘1- *  t0° far’  M  r,w°fc 

hanrl,  C  t  i01<r  Wlves  on  Proteftant  huf- 

an  eleffin  Pr0teftant  tnterell  upon 

an  eledion.  He  thought  there  was  no  obftacle 

thafof  d°  V C  n°dreffeaS  °f  the  P^ent  Bill,  as 

for  availitStanr  H  ng-  W  Proteflant  eledor, 
it  wonTJ  Kg  ni‘eU  of  tbe  benefits  it  holds  out 
and  at  thebf  ^  encouraging  with  one  hand. 

The  eleffilrf  tUiif.rddcoura^g  with  'he  other, 
temno  C?  !i  franch,fe  was  one  of  the  itrongeft 

the  difo LbfUCementS  t0,  conformity>  but  while 

inent  con  Id?'1"8  pnnC1Ple  exifted>  the  induce- 
meat  could  have  no  operation  with  refnerr  tn  th* 

T*  who.  if  he  „s  Sold  t 

v  di*“cbifed  ty  •!>=  non-corw 

gcl'baclfro  Popent  'h“S  “^d  » 

He  law  however,  it  w'as  in  vain  to  debate 

fiftency  *&*£*££  tfffa '  fenL^  -  ^ 
however  adverfe  Gentlemen  might  be  to  join  his 

opinion. 
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opinion,  he  was  free  to  declare  he  thought  any 
penalty  whatever,  annexed  to  the  intermarriage 
of  Proteftants  with  Roman  Catholics,  injurious 
to  the  Proteftant  Afcendancy.  The  intermar¬ 
riage  of  the  victorious  people  with  the  vanqmlhed 
8 , .  .,  policy  as  old  as  Alexander  the 

Aren't  •  and  certainly  mult  be  the  bed  poffible 
mode  of  fecuring  the  interefts  and  the  influence 
of  the  former.  So  long  as  it  was  the  law  of  this 
country  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Proteftants 
with  Catholics,  thofe  penalties  might  be  nght  ^ 
i  -it  now  that  this  law  was  no  longer  to  exift,  aim 
bat  it  became  a  principle  of  policy  to  encou- 
:  ;:e  fuch  intermarriages-to  keep  up  thefe  penal- 

tie’s  was  ablurd  and  ridiculous. 

With  refpecl  to  management  in  the  movmg  of 
thi,  amendment,  it  might  not  be  advtfab e  to 
orefsit  at  the  iilque  of  lofing  the  Bill  altoge- 
Se-- but  he  would  recommend  the  principle  as 
a  laudable  ground  for  adoption  in  an  election 

Bill. 

Mr  Solicitor  General  thought  it  very  wrong  to 
•  ,jd  any  thing  like  a  matrimonial  difpute;  lot 
>art  he  was  of  opinion  that  matrimony  fhould 
of  the  freejl  trades  m  the  country  — and 
"  i  t|js  view,  he  coniidered  it  highly  abfurd, 
-  -  law  was  palled  for  the  encouragement  of 

'  I,,,.,  between  Proteftant  and  Roman  Ca- 

Iho  ic-to  continue  another  law  which  attached 
dtfranchifement  to  the  very  aft  which  it  is  the 
vAlh  of  Parliament  to  encourage.  - 

The  amendment  was  rejected— and  the  claufe 
patted  in  its  original  form. 


The  education  claufe  being  read  : 


Sir 
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Sir  Hercules  IjingriJhe  commented  with  much 
point,  upon  the  prepofterous  policy  on  which 
the  penal  laws  refpeding  the  education  of  Catho¬ 
lics  mult  have  been  founded.— Far  though  all 
nation's,  in  all  ages,  ivere  Under  the  im  predion  of 
a  with  for  improvement  and  education  amongfl 
them,  yet  oUr  Statute  Books  flood  branded  with 
the  odium  oi  a  law  which  not  only  precludes  the 
great  body  of  the  people  from  acquiring  any  edu¬ 
cation  at  home,  but  fubjeds  any  one  of  them  who 
fhall  go  of  himfelf,  or  fend  his  child  for  educa¬ 
tion  into  other  countries — to  difqualification  for 
ever ;  from  fuing  for  any  claim  in  any  court  of  law 
Or  equity,  from  being  a  guardian,  or  an  execu¬ 
tor,  or  an  adminiflrator — or  receiving  any  lega¬ 
cy. — And  this  is  not  enough— he  is  not  only  fub- - 
jeded  to  thefe  perfecuting  penalties  by  the  law  of 
the  country,  but  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
lawy,  his  accufer  is  not  obligedto  appear  to  prove 
his  crime, — but  the  accufed  mult  prove  his  own 
innocence,  or  be  convided  ! 

The  object  of  the  prefen t  Bill  w7as  to  do  away 
that  obnoxious  law,  and  give  the  Catholic 
the  full  power  of  educating  his  children  every 
where,  or  any  where  he  can  procure  the  belt 
education  for  them  $— and  in  order  to  render  them 
the  more  eligible  for  this  purpofe,  the  Bill  wren£ 
alfo,  to  repeal  fo  much  of  the  Ad  of  the,  17th 
and  1 8th  of  Charles  lid*  as  obliges  all  perfons 
opening  fchcols  to  take  out  a  licenfe  from  the 
Bilhop  of  the  diocefe ; — by  which  means  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  would  be  enabled  to  open  femina- 
rics  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  in  every 
reiped  agreeable  to  their  own  choice. 

Mr .  Grattan  obferved,  j  that  by  the  prefent 
laws  of  the  College,  there  were  certain  oaths 

H  h  neceffary 
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neeeffary  to  be  taken,  which  prevented  Roman 
Catholics  from  becoming  Profeffors  in  the  learned 
depaitments  ; — he  therefore  intimated  an  inten- 
tention  of  bringing  forward  a  bill  at  fome  future 
day — if  it  fhould  be  thought  inexpedient  to  do  it 
by  the  piefent  Bill. 

Mr.  George  Ponfonby  faid  he  had  no  obje&ion  to 
the  prefent  Bill,  for  what  it  did,  but  rather  for 
what  it  did  not . 

It  was  defective,  in  fo  much  as  it  did  not  give 
in  its  fulleft  extent  the  benefit  of  an  Univer- 
fity  education,  both  to  the  Laity  and  the  Clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  thought  if 
there  was  any  reftraint  on  them  in  this  point,  it 
ihould  be  to  oblige  them  to  educate  their  Clergy 
at  home. — And  that  the  youth  of  both  religions 
Ihould  not  be  educated  Separately,  but  together 
and  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  had  in  contem¬ 
plation  a  motion  to  bring  forward,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  not  in  the  prefent  Seffion. — It  might 
perhaps  be  advifable  to  found  another  College, 
and  annex  it  as  a  branch  of  the  prefent  univerfity. 
it  was  a  plan  which  would  well  deferve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Government,  and  the  liberal  fupport 
of  Parliament he  threw  out  the  idea  now  that 
Gentlemen  might  turn  the  fubjedt  in  their 
thoughts,  and  come  prepared  next  feflion  to  aid 
k  by  their  fuggeflions, 

Mr.  Graydon  was  of  opinion,  the  Bill  em¬ 
braced  no  object  more  materially  important  than 
that  of  education ;  but  on  this  fubjeft  it  did  not  go 
far  enough. — For  if  the  Legiflature  had  extended 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  juft  and  neceffary 
benefits  of  an  home  education,  it  w^as  their  duty 
ajlb  to  provide  as  fully  as  poflible  for  that  educa- 
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tion,  under  proper  and  well  regulated  eftablilh- 
ments,  and  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  their  ie- 
forting  to  other  foreign  univerfities ;  for  he  was 
folly  convinced  if  we  did  not  allow  the  Roman 
Catholics  m  this  country  education  in  our  Univer- 
fuy  the  Bill  could  never  effect  its  molt  defirabie 
objects.  With  relpeft  to  the  clergy  of  both 
perfuanons,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  advifable 
to  educate  them  together,  left  it  might  tend  to 
re-excue  thole  theological  controverfies,  and 
polemical  difputations  which  had  already  done 
lo  much  mifchief  in  this  country,  and  fomented 
io  much  the  rancour  of  feet  a  lies  againft  each 

,  .Mr-  P™fonby  replied,  that  he  believed  the 
Spirit  of  religious  controverfy  on  the  fubject  of 
myjienes,  was  now  totally  exploded and  man¬ 
kind  were  content  to  read  and  admire  the  meat 
truths  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  majeftic  fimplicity  of 
their  own  language,  unperplexed  by  the  myfti- 
cal  jargon  of  fchool  theology.— But  if  ever  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  a  Proteftant  Divine  in  this 
country  fhould  attempt  to  amule  themfelves  bv 
reviving  any  public  controverfy— about  theologi¬ 
cal  myftenes,  and  that  he  Should  have  the 
honour  of  a  feat  in  Parliament,  he  would  find 
a  way  to  filence  them.— Such  Subjects  were  now 

a  len  into  the  utter  contempt  they  deferred _ and 

it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  Legislature,  if  ever 
they  Suffered  the  public  mind  to  be  agitated  by 
any  fuch  contemptible  nonfenfe.  '  7 

Doctor  Browne  (College)  thought  the  education 
oi  youth  as  much  an  objed  of  Legislation,  as  anv 
pther  purpofe  whatever ;— becaufe  by  it  were  to 
De  mcu.cated  the  principles  that  govern  men’s 

opinions 
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opinions  and  conduct  through  life  .—Wi  th  refpe^t 
to  what  had  been  urged  by  his  Hon.  Friend  (Mr, 
Ponfonby)  touching  the  education  of  Proteftant 
and  Catholic  youth  together,  there  were  he  knew 
different  opinions  in  the  univerfity  : — The  Junior 
Fellows  were  friends  to  the  me  aline  ;  but  the  Se¬ 
niors  were  of  a  different  opinion.  He  wifhed 
however,  vrhen  Gentlemen  were  carving  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  making  new  ones,  and  difpofing  of  re¬ 
venues  as  they  pleafed,  they  would  condelcend 
to  recoliecf,  that  it  was  part  of  the  charter  of 
the  College,  that  no  new  feminary  for  education 
fhould  be  ere&ed  without  their  confent,  unlefs  by 
Royal  Licence,  which  therefore  at  leait  would 
beneceffary,  to  preferve  their  chartered  rights., 
He  thought  alfo,' it  would  not  be  paying  them 
much  compliment,  to  advife  with  them  a  little 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  or  to  fuppofe  they  might 
be  in  forne  meafure  judges,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  ingrafting  a  different  College  upon  their  flock* 
or  the  expediency  or  pra&icability  of  admitting 
Roman  Catholics  into  the  prefent ;  he  fhould  not 
however  be  furprized  to  fee  plans  formed,  without 
thinking  of  them  at  all,  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  were  treated  with  refpedl  to  thefamous  Board 
of  Education)  from  the  contempt  and  negledf 
which  they  had  experienced  From  Government 
for  thirty  years  pall,  a  treatment  totally  different 
from  what  they  had  experienced  in  former  reigns, 
which  tended  to  difcourage  literature,  emulation, 
and  exertion,  and  which  was  one  of  the  curfes 
attending  the  affronted,  and  degraded  Hate  of 
Ireland — a  treatment  they  did  not  deferve,  fince 
they  would  not  yield  in  real  learning  to  any  femi¬ 
nary. — The  nation  of  Ireland,  ought  to  fofier  its 
ow.n  Univerfity,  and  reprobate  any  Government; 
\vhich  did  not  do  fo» 


Mr. 
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Mr.  G.  Pofi/onby  rofe  to  explain,  and  to  allure 
liis  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  that  no  difrefpe& 
or  inattention  whatever  was  intended  to  the  Uni- 
verfity  by  either  himfeif  or  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend,  (Mr.  Grattan)  nor  did  he  believe  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country  would  adopt  any  mea- 
fure  of  the  nature  propofed,  without  previouhy 
con ful ting  the  Uniyerfity. 

Theclauie  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan,  for  enabling 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  become  Profeffors  of 
Anatomy,  Botany,  and  Chemiftry,  and  referred 
by  the  Houfe  to  the  Committee,  being  no\y  read, 
it  was  warmly  oppofed  by 

Doctor.  Duigenan  who  explained  that  the  profef- 
forfhips  in  thefe  fciences  in  Trinity  College  were 
fupported  on  a  fund,  Ipecifically  appropriated  to 
the  purpofe,  by  the  wull  of  Alderman  Sir  Patrick 
Dunn  and  he  therefore  hoped  Parliament  would 
not  fo  far  infringe  the  intention  of  the  donor,  or 
the  privileges  of  the  Lniverfity,  as  to  throw  open 
to  ^  Roman  Catholics,  benefits  that  were  fpecifi- 
caliy  appropriated  by  the  tekator  to  Protekant 
profekbrs,  long  before  any  fuch  meafure  as  the 
Bill  now  before  the  Houfe,  was  thought  of.  He 
expreffed  his  apprehenfions,  that  if  once  the  Col¬ 
lege  dignities  were  thrown  open  to  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  =the  Protekant  influence  there  would  in 
time  be  fubverted  by  Popery.  After  a  fhort  and 
defultory  debate,  or  rather  converfation— the 
c.aufe  was  rejected  on  the  con  fide  rat  ion  of  the 
prefent  fund  for  lupporting  the  Profefiorfhips  being 
a  private  donation,  and  iubjedt  to.tbe  conditions 
specified  by  the  donor. 

The  Committee  having  fioifhed  the  bill,  Lord 
Delvin  acquainted  the  Houfe  that  they  w  ere  ready 
to  report.  J  J 

'  f  1  "  \  '  The 
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The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  to-mor* 
row. 

Mr.  Staples  rofe  to  congratulate  the  Houfe  and 
the  Nation  upon  the  firmnefs  that  the  Reprefenta* 
tive  Body  had  fhewn  upon  the  refufing  the  Roman 
Catholics  every  thing  injurious  to  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy,  and  their  liberality  at  the  fame 
time,  in  granting  them  every  poffible  advantage, 
coniiftent  with  that  Afcendancy;  he  defired  moft 
particularly  to  give  his  hearty  thanks  to  his  Right 
Hon.  friend,  high  in  office,  (Mr.  Hobart)  for  the 
ifeady  atttention  he  had  upon  this  occafion  fhewn 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24. 


The  Catholic  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.— On 
putting  the  queftipn  that  the  bill  now  pafs. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe  fa  id,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can¬ 
not  take  leave  of  this  fubje£l  without  congratu¬ 
lating  you  and  the  country  on  the  fpirit  and  libe¬ 
rality  that  has  attended  this  bill  in  Rs  progrefs,  and 
finally  brought  it  to  fo  deiirable  a  conclufion. 

1  confider  this  bill,  thus  paffed,  as  a  new  cove¬ 
nant — a  new  charter  of  amity  and  intercourfe 
among!!  us;  and  I  feel  a  pride  I  cannot  exprefs,  in 
obferving  that  what  you  have  granted  to  your  Ca? 
tholic  brethren,  you  have  granted  with  cordiality 
and  goodwill — with  a  confident  heart,  an  unreluc- 
tant  band,  and  an  unanimous  voice. — Whilfl  your 
conftitutional  pride  jultly  relented  the  raffinefs  of 
a  few,  your  juflice  diftinguifhed  the  meritorious 
conduct  of  the  many ;  and:  ia  the  intemperance 
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oi  the  moment  you  did  not  forget  the  unim¬ 
peachable  demeanor  of  an  hundred  years. 

W  hatever  you  have  given,  or  whatever  vou 
have  withheld,  you  have  at  leaft  given  them  "the 
moft  decifive  tellimony  of  your  fvmpathy  and 
a  flection,  by  inviting  them  to  join  with  you  as  one 
people  in  alliance  and  kindredihip— in  the  nearelh 
and  deareft  of  human  connexions.  But  I  will 
tell  my  Catholic  friends,  (and  I  am  not  afraid  in 
whatever  I  may  fay,  or  whatever  I  mav  do,  or 
whatever  I  may  forbear  to  do  for  them,  that  they 
will  doubt  the  fincerity  of  my  ancient  and  in- 
flexible  attachment)  I  will  tell  them,  that  not- 
withitanding  the  infatuated  induftrv  that  was 
at  work  to  provoke  the  pride,  to  'inflame  the 
palhons,  and  revive  the  prejudices  that  have  fo 
.ong  kept  us  afunder — notwithstanding  thefe  rafh 
endeavours,  the  Houfeof  Commons  yet  retained 
the  temper  of  benignity,  and  the'  conceffions 
ey  made  were  in  themfelves  important. 

When  you  call  off  your  narrow  prejudices  and 
inviduous  dilhnctions,  by  inviting  them  to  inter¬ 
marriage— when  you  gave  them  the  free  choice 
and  exercife  of  education— when  you  gave  them 
the  participation  in  the  moft  honourable,  the  moft 
ucrative,  and  the  moft  comprehenfive  profelfion 
m  the  country— you  made  them  conceffions  of 
great  magnitude— you  conferred  favours  for  which 

for 'h  g,'?tltude  is  due-and  I  will  be  anfwerable 
tor  it,  they  will  pay  the  debt. 

will  hlll-terthe,Rom,an  Catholics  (and  I  think  they 

hm  fo  To  Cd  t0,  p  ace  confidence  in  what  IfJ) 
that  fo  long  as  they  perfevere  (which  I  believe 

KZ  a  U,a/S  'nll).  ln  tbeir  attachment  to  the 
fnHSf  TiduC°nTtUtl0n’  fubmiffion  to  the  funreme 

to  fh ?1  ST  Th0d%i  TC  ftate’  a"d  obeC 
the  laws,  they  will  find,  as  they  now  do,  the 

Government 
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Government  of  the  country  treat  them  as  friends, 
and  the  Parliament  embrace  them  as  brothers  ; 
and  that  fo  long  as  the  prefent  Confutation  lads, 
or  there  be  any  fettled  government  at  all,  fucB 
principles  and  ftich  conduit  mud  be  their  bed,  and 
ought  to  be  their  only  advocates. 

The  mod  powerful  adverfaries  we,  who  have 
laboured  with  fincerity  and  folicitude  to  ferve 
them,  had  to  encounter,  were  the  rafh  and  mis¬ 
chievous  publications  which  affe&ed  to  plead  theif 
caufe.  And  were  it  not  for  the  wrife  and  timely 
interpofition  of  the  great  and  refpeiiable  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  I  have  often  allud¬ 
ed,  and  of  whom  every  gentleman  has  fpoken. 
in  terms  of  the  highed  refpeit,  we  fhould  neither 
have  been  judided  in  our  undertaking,  nor  fue- 
cefsful  in  our  conclufion.  However,  I  have  now 
the  final  gratification  to  fee  this  high  teftimony  of 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland* 
and  I  am  fatisfiedi 

Mr.  Grattan  rofe  to  fay,  that  the  Right  Horn 
Bart,  had  certainly  no  need  to  be  concerned  at 
the  circumdance  of  the  fentiments  being  made 
public- — for  hi3  fentiments,  whether  recorded  in 
letters  or  other  wife,  were  fuch  as  mud  ever  do 
him  honour* 

»  *  *  / 

The  bill  then  paffed  and  was  carried  to  the 
Lords  by  Sir  Hercules  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Members* 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  I. 


“S  keen,  on  P^vious  days,  read 
the  nrlt  and  fecond  time  without  debate ;  and 
committed  for  this  day,  and  the  order  of  the  day 
to  this  purpofe  being  read— their  lordfhips  ac- 
cordingly  refolved  into  committee.  P 

Lord  Vifcount  Ranelagh  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bijhop^of  Killala— {Dr.  Law)  rofe,  to  ex- 
prefs  his  tatisladion  at  thefpirit,  lenience  and  libe¬ 
rality  which  in  this  day  feemed  to  aduate  the 
legislature  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land— I  he  conceffions  granted  by  the  prefent  bill, 
he  did  not  confider  fo  much  in  the  light  of  ads 
oi  indulgence  as  oijujl  debt,  as  well  to  the  patience 
and  long  fuffenng  of  that  oppreffed  people— as 
to  their  loyalty  and  good  condud.— Let  the  fun  of 
kindnefs  now  Ihine  on  them,  and  their  defer  vines 
will  proportionably  increafe.  6 

Former  Parliaments  had  treated  this  clafs  of 
lubjeds  with  a  rigour  fimilar  to  that  adopted  for 
the  taming  of  wild  beafts,  by  never  allowing- 

~  i '  ^  them 
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them  reft — and  continually  inflicting  punifliments- 
on  them  ;  but  he  how  Conjured  the  houfe  to  adopt 
a  wifer  policy  by  treating  them  with  mildnefs  and 
lenity.  The  ftorms  of  adverfity  heretofore  di¬ 
rected  againft  them,  had  inftead  of  dividing.,  been 
found  to  conned  them  more  dofely— but  the 
more  liberal  and  eh  rift  kn  policy  of  modern  times 
was  juftified  by  its  good  effects  in  uniting  and 
attaching  their  affe&ions  to  the  ftate — inftead  of 
creating  in  their  minds  abhorrence  and  difaffection 
towards  that  fyftem  which  heaped  reftri&ion  upon 
reflri&ion*  and  perfection  upon  perfection* 
The  Reverend  prelate  propofed  now  to  enter  into 
an  hiftorical  view  of  thofe  circum  fiances  which: 
were  called  the  crimes  of  Roman  Catholics* 
which  gradually  gave  rife  to  the  penal  code,  With' 
a  view  to  pafs  ibnie  ftliduies  oti  the  feverity  arid 
nn  policy  of  the  code  life  If ;  a  code  which  gave  to 
the  unprincipled  fon  his  father’s  dtate,  and  reduced, 
the  Catholic  Gentleman  of  property  to  a  beggar, 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who,  l'peaking  to  order — laid  it  was  not  orderly 
for  any  noble  Lord  to  go  at  large  into  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  in  its  prefent  ftage — under  the 
confidfetation  of  the  Committee.  The  bill  had 
been  read,  a  firft  and  a  fecond  time,  without  any 
remark  whatever  from  the  noble  prefete-^who  if 
he  wifhed  to  fpeak  at  large  to  its  principle,  Should 
have  done  fo  at  either  of  thofe  two  opportunities. 

The  quefiion  now  before  the  committee  wa$ 
merely  whether  they  would  or  would  not  agree  to* 
.the  claufe  juft  read— and  therefore,  he  could  not 
fee  how  the  going  into  ftrictureS  upon  laws 
\  hat  had  been  repealed  was  relevant  to  the  fub- 

jedl.,  .  ^  ^  j  ‘ '  * \  P, r‘ ' v qfjF  1 

Lord  TortarJinglon  thought  the  noble  prela;.t 
perfectly  in  order.,  in  fpeaking  hisTeUtiments  on 
4;  f ttbjed  of  fo  much  importance. 

Lord 
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Lord  F/Ctwughmore—  thought  the  principle  of 
■the  bill  was  fairly  and  fully  before  the  committee  ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  in  his  idea  rele’vant  to  that 
principle  and  that  queftion  to  recur  to  thofe  laws 
a  part  of  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  repeal. 
He  therefore  thought  the  noble  prelate  perfectly 
in  order.  He  trufted  the  quell  ion  would  not  now 
e  lurried  ;  a  lubjecl  of  fo  much  importance, 
he  hoped  would  be  difcuffed  with  that  calm, 
nels  and  refpect  due  to  that  great  and  refpec- 

table  body  of  men  who  formed  the  ofoied  of  the 
bill.  - 


The  Archbijhop  cf  Cajhell  fupported  the  Chan, 
eeijor  s  opinion,  that  the  Reverend  prelate  was 
sot  orderly  in  fpealdng  at  large  to  the  princiules 
ot  the  bill  m  its  prefent  fiage— The  houfe  had 
laid  down  orders  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  and 
at  was  always  found  when  it  departed  from  thofe 

ir  63 ’ r“er  an<^  eonfufion  were  the  confequence. 
tie  called  upon  the  chairman  to  declare  what  was 
order  r  '  ! 


Tfa  Duke  of  Ltinjler  faid,  the  firft  claufe  (it 
was  that  for  admitting  Catholics  to  the  profeffion 
ol  the  law)  was  the  principal  one  in  the  bill,  and 
a?  including  the  moft  material  obied-its  dif- 
atllion  could  not  now  be  irrelevant. 


*h  H°y®  chairman  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
tne  Rev.  Prelate  was  out  of  order. 


.he-  Mijhgp  of  Killala  hoped  the  Houfe  would 

fch«rhat  V6  hau  t0  urSe  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 

iilmU  fM  h°T  could  the  Houfe  know  what 

ceffarv  t  UMl1 ']  ftould  aPPear  what  ne- 
cellary  to  be  granted. 

the 
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The  Marquis  of  Waterford  fupported  the  opinion 
and  authority  of  the  noble  chairman.  He  was  as 
ready  to  hear  difcuffions  as  any  noble  Lord,  but 
he  could  not  fee  the  neceffity  of  hearing  difcuffions 
relative  to  laws  that  were  long  fmce  repealed. 

The  Bifhop  of  Killala  at  length  acceded  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  chair,  and  the  claufe  was  unanimoufly 
agreed  to. 

When  that  claufe  of  the  bill  was  read,  which 
goes  to  allow  the  intermarriage  of  Proteftants 
with  Roman  Catholics. 

.  .  .1  .  ..  .  ’  ■  v  '  T  . 

The  Bifhop  of  Li?nerick  feared,  great  inconvenience 
attending  this  aCt ;  the  Parliament  fhould  reflect 
on  the  confequence  of  paffingit ;  it  would  certainly 
tend,  not  only  to  conjugal  difagreement,  but  would 
operate  to  the  injury  of  the  Proteflant  eflablifh- 
ment,  as  the  children  muff  be  educated  Papifts. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Cafhell ,  faid,  though  he 
fhould  not  vote  againfl  the  reception  of  the  bill, 
becaufe  he  would  not  oppofe  his  voice  to  any  mea- 
fure  which  feemed  to  be  adopted  with  the  general 
fenfe  of  the  legiflature,  yet  he  had  feme  objections 
to  parts  of  the  bill,  on  which,  though  he  fhould 
yield  his  vote,  yet  he  would  not  facrifice  his  opi¬ 
nion.  To  the  prefent  claufe  in  particular,  he  had 
very  ftrong  objections.  The  meafure  was  alledged 
to  be  grounded  on  the  precedent  of  a  Britifh  aCt 
of  Parliament,  but  he'would  contend  no  fuch  law 
elided  in  England.  It  was  a  meafure  in  his  mind 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  moft  difagreeabie 
confequences,  j.  He  knew  the  Roman  Catholics 
well,  haying  lived  long  in  the  country  aniongd 
them,  and  he  never  had  heard  of  an  intermarriage 
of  this  kind  that  v/as  not  attended  with  difeontent 
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aftd  dhagreement  between  the  parties,  and  that 
did  not  end  in  either  both  going  to  mafs,  or  edu¬ 
cating  their  children  in  the  popifh  religion — and 
thus  it  muft  tend  to  encourage  the  growth  of  popery. 
He  fcrupkd  not  to  fay,  that  fo  far  as  Roman 
Catholics  were  educated,  he  cared  not  if  Protef- 
tant  and  Catholic  were  every  day  united — but  as 
by  fax  the  majority  oi  them  were  ignorant  and 
uneducated,  he  was  concerned  for  the  confeauen- 
ces  of  the  propofed  claufe.  lie  did  not,  he  fa  id, 
fpeak  from  hearfay,  but  from  intimate  knowledge^ 
and  he  had  ilo  fcruple  to  declare  his  own  opinion 
that  he  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  a 
leiigion  for  knaves  and  fools;  for  what  was 
to  be  thought  of  a  religion  whofe  pallors  told  us 
tnat  the  Bible,  which  contained  thole  truths  on 
which  our  whole  faith  was  founded,  was  not  the 
proper  authority  for  our  direction  and  appeal? 
ihl8  *«?foning.  he  confidered  perfedly  appofite, 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare  his  fentiments  * 
but  he  would  not  vote  againft  a  bill  which  paffed 
the  unanimous  lenfe  of  another  houfe,  where  he 
was  fare  there  was  as  much  difference  of  fentk 

mem  on  its  principles  as  there  poffibly  could  be 
m  that  affembly.  '  ' 

The  noble  prelate,  on  that  part  of  the  claufe 
Miich  -orbids  diffentihg  clergymen  from  cele¬ 
brating^  marriages  between  Protelfants  and  Ro- 
man  Catholics  propofed  an  amendment,  by 
fpecifjcaUy  including  '  Popifh  Clergymen  under 
th5j  fam.e.  4>fab.hty.-This .  he  did  to  prevent  the 
evils  anting  from  clandeftine  marriages  between 
Proteftants  ahd  Catholics  as  weii  as  to  facilitate 
the  ascertainment  of  legality  of  fuch  marriages 
and  the  legitimacy  of  children  fpringin«  -here’ 

fe[°!MS  "'ou4  always  beeafily  decid¬ 

ed  by  the  reft  actions  und  er  which  marriaee- 
tvere  guarded  in  the  eftablifhed  chnrch— firft  bi 
publishing  banns  or  taking  out  licence,  and  theft 
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by  registering  fuch  marriages— but  which  could 
pot  be  fo  readily  afcertained,  when  the  Prqtefiiant 
.clergymen  publifhed  the  banns — and  left  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ceremony  to  the  dilfente-F  or  the 
papjft. — He  had  no  objection  hoy/ever  to  thofe 
clergymen  performing  the  marriage  ceremony 
between  parties  in  their  own  refpeftive  religions. 
And  in  fact  he  faid  his  amendment  enabled,  nothing 
new  that  was  not  before  in  the  bill,  but  merely 
\yent  to  obyiate  all  poilible  doubts. 

Lord  JDonoughmore  imagined  the  very  caufe 
which  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  had  affigned  for  in¬ 
troducing  the  amendment,  to  be  the  llrongeit 
argument  again!!  agreeing  to  it — cc  That  it  enaHed 
nothing  but  what  was  contained  in  the  bill.” 

Lhe  Bijhop  of  Cork  faid,  he  mull  oppofe  any 
alteration  ;  the  public  attendance  was  directed  to 
the  fate  of  this  bill  j  he  confefied  himfelf  anxious 
that  it  fhould  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  this  Houfe, 
that  it  fhould  pafs  through  it  in  the  Hate  it  was 
preferred. 

The  queflion  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  ; 
and  the  Houfe  divided  \  the  Contents  tq  the 
right  of  the  Chair,  where  there  appeared  a  very 
confiderablemajority. — The  Non-contents  declined 
counting  the  numbers,  apd  the  amendment  was 
received. 

Qn  the  reading  of  that  claufe  which  goes  to 
permit  Roman  Catholics  to  keep  fchools  without, 
the  necedity  of  applying  to  the  tulhop  of  the  dio« 
pefe  for  a  licenfe. 

Lord  Aldborough  rofe  to  propofe  an  amendment, 

'  placing  the  Roman  Catholic  in  this  inftance  on  a 
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footing  fimilar  with  the  Proteftant-as  he  cohfi- 
dered  the  former  in  this  inftance  placed  by  this 
claufe  on  a  footing  of  fuperiority  to  the  lat- 


ter. 


Tb<;  Lord  Chancellor  confidered  the  levity  of  this 
objection  as  not  interefting  for  a  moment  toferious 
notice— the  original  motive  for  enading  the  law 
which  this  claufe  went  to  repeal,  was  a  view  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  Popifh  religion  out  of  this 
country  ,by  preventing  perfons  of  that  perfuafioa 
from  taking  any  (hare  in  the  education  of  youth. 
Modern  policy,  however,  had  changed  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  by  extending  toleration  to  the  Roman 
■atholic  faith,  the  excrciie  of  that  religion,  feme 
evv  public  ceremonies  only  excepted,  was  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  now  adually  under  the  pro, 
tedion  of  the  laws.  And  notwithftandintr  there 
Was  no  inftance  of  late  years  of  a  hilltop  in  any 
diocefe  refufing  a  licence  to  a  Roman  Catholie 
fchoolmafter,  yet,  it  was  confidered  a  grievance 
fotnewhat  painful  to  their  feelings,  from  which 
exempt, oh  as,  he  underftood,  an  object  much  at 
heart  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Therefore  as  it 
was  the  purpofe  of  the  legiftature  to  grant  every 
indulgence  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  nof  abfolutely 
mconfiftent  w  ith  Proteftant  fafety,  and  as  further 
teftridton  in  this  point  could  amount  to  no  more 

ma“er  °f  f°rm — he  wifhed 
.  e  noble  Lord  might  not  urge  his  motion,  as  no 

injury  could  poffibly  arife  from  the  exemption 

it  was  calculated  to  reftrid.-His  Lordfhip  faid  he 

Bad  read  in  an  Lnghft,  print  of  a  recent  date,  that 

an  adron  haa  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 

dth  s^e.ilen  m  England  againft  a  Papift  who  had, 
without  icenfe-  kept  a  fcheol,andthat  it  was  treated 

Si  tv  thlnpr  -Vo-'0  CouU'  and  for  fo®e  infer- 
Bi&iity  the  P  1^1  a  tiff  iHJii-fuiteeL 


Lord 
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Lord  Aidborough  affented  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  ; 

The  bill  being  read  through,  wTas  agreed  to  with 
the  one  amendment  riemine  dljjentiente . 

Lord  Ranelagh- left,  the  chair  and  the  Chancellor 
having  taken  the  Wool  fa  ck,  the  noble  chairman 
prefented  the  report  of  the  committee  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Houfe, 

On  the  queftion  being  put,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  to-morrow, 

Lord  Donoughmore  rofe  to  exprefs  his  wifh  that 
a  meafure  of  fo  much  importance  to  this  country, 
and  which  has  palled  another  Houfe  of  Parliament 
with  fuch  unanimity  and  eclat,  might  not  finally 
quit  that  affeinbly  without  a  full  declaration  of 
fentiments  upon  its  nature  and  tendency.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  on  whatever  day  the  bill, 
fhould  be  read  a  third  time,  the  Houfe  might  be 
previoufly  fummoned,  in  order  that  the  bill  might 
go  forth  with  the  fulled  difcuiTion  and  fulled  de- 
tion  of  every  noble  Lord  in  the  Houfe. 

Lhe  Archhijhop  of  Cajholl  laid ,  a  noblePreiate 
who  had  been  precluded  in  the  committee  from 
delivering  his  fentiments  at  large  on  the  bill  was 
now  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  difcudion  on  the 
queftion  for  the  third  reading. 

Lord  Enriifhillen  hoped  there  would  be  no  dif¬ 
cudion  on  the  fubjeft,  but  that  the  bill  would  be 
differed  to  pafs  the  Houfe  in  that  quietnefs  and 
unanimity  in  which  every  noble  lord  in  the  houfe 
feemed  difpofed  to  regard  it.  But  if  difcuffions 
were  to  be  indituted  for  the  purpofe  of  tearing 

open 
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open  thofe  bounds  which  were  long  healed,  and 
throwing  condemnation  on  ancejiry—  he  could 
affure  noble  lords  who  were  friends  to  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe  the  difcuffion  would  not  turn  out  the  inoft 
pleafing  to  them ;  he  Was  as  much  difpofed  as  any 
man  to  confer  favours  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
but  he  would  not  tacitly  hear  reflexions  cart  upon 
his  anceftors— If  the  prefent  time  did  not  require 
the  continuance  of  laws  paflfed  by  them,  it  did  not 
follow  that  thofe  laws  were  not  in  their  days  wife 
and  neceffary— II  any  attacks  were  made  on  the 
wiiom  and  julhce  of  anceftry  on  this  account,  he 
would  move  their  Lordlhips  to  a  refolution  which 
would  convince  the  country  there  was  a  Proteftant 

xloufe  of  Lords  as  well  as  a  Proteftant  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  fubmitted  to  noble  Lords 
that  it  was  net  the  wifeft  policy  to  inftitute  dif- 

w^°r"SrWhfCc  ?uld  tend  t0  110  g°od  purpofe. 
The  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  was  decidedly  in  favour 

of  the  bill.  If  he  was  to  credit  the  public  prints, 

it  had  patted  another  houfe  unanimoufly.  If  it 

was  the  general  fenfe  of  their  Lordlhips  that  dif- 

cuffions  ihould  take  place,  he  fhould  acquiefce, 

by  fpeakmg  his  own  mind;  he  thought  the  unal 

ninuty  m  which  it  had  already  palled  this  Houfe 

m  every  ftage,  mull  be  confidered  by  the  Catho- 

‘p®,  a  {ll(?cli”t  Proof  of  tfle  affeXionate  regards 
o  the  Affembly— and  therefore,  he  for  one  as  a 
fuend  of  the  bill,  could  not  fee  the  ufe  or  neceflitv 
of  ^exciting  a  diverlity  of  fentiments  on  the  occa- 


traTw'S?  * gh  3]d’  lf  an>r  difcuffion 

m  as  introduced  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  our 
anceftors,  he  would  enter  fully  into  a  refutation 
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The  Duke  of  Leinjler  thought  the  evident  unani¬ 
mity  of  the  Houfe  on  the  bill  in  every  ftage  mult 
go  forth  and  be  conlidered  as. a  tellimony  of  the 
warmth  and  affection  of  the  legiflature  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  therefore  one  of  thofe 
who  thought  difcuffions  unnecelfary  and  tending  to 
excite  irritable  fentiments.  He  loved  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  good  and  loyal  fubje&s.  He  knew 
many  men  among  them  of  high  talents  under- 
llandfngand  found  judgment;  and  he  had  the 
good  foi tune  to  have  a  tenantry  of  that  perfua- 
fion — as  good,  honell,  loyal  and  induflrious  fub- 
jects  as  any  exiling  in  his  majefty’s  dominions. 
He  was  convinced  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
mull  fee  with  fatisfaction  the  unanimous  fenti- 
jneiitV  of  Parliament  in  their  favour.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  himfelf  amonglt  the  number  of  thole 
who  difapproved  of  many  of  their  declaratory 
proceedings — and  he  trailed,  they  would  hence-, 
forward  look  up  to  the  legiflature  with  loyalty 
and  peaceable  demeanour — as  the  bell  modes  of 
attaining  thofe  further  indulgences  which  he 
tmfted  their  good  condudt  would  one  day  certain- 
ly  induce. 

Lord  Doooughmore^  profefling  himfelf  as  he 
really  was — a  friend  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ti  lifted  lie  would  be  one  of  the  lall  men  fufpeified 
of  a  capability  of  wilhing  to  promote  invidious 
difcufiion. — He  could  allure  the  Noble  Lord  on 
the  Woolfack,  that  he  was  not  more  deiirous  of 
making  fpeeches  than  his  Lordfhip  was  of  hearing 
theim — He  neverthelefs  thought  the  Bill  in  every 
Rage  of  it  fhould  be  attended  by  the  Houfe  in  a 
manner  anted  to  its  magnitude  and  importance. — 
He  was  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  for  one  would  have  been  for  going 
much  farther  in  their  indulgence  than  the  bill. 
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he  fupporfed  the  bill,  not  for  the  privileges,  only 
which  it  conferred,  but  for  the  principle  which  it 
eltabhfhed,  a  growing  principle  of  legitimate  claim 
on  the  one  hand,  and  liberal  concejfioii  on  the  other ; 
but  he  confelfed  he  fhould  be  difpofed  to  go’ 
much  greater  lengths  for  the  relief  of  the  Catho- 
lies;  that  the  King  had  no  fubjedfs. more  loyal, 
or  the  State  any  citizens  more  to  be  relied  upon, 
he  thought  then)  as  good  fubjefts  and  as  trolly  as 
1  roteflants,  Diffenters,  or  any  other  clafs  of  men, 
and  he  certainly  wilhed  to  enregifter  his  fenti- 
ments  in  the  fulleft  manner  on  the  third  reading 
ot  the  bill.— If  however  it  was  the  wilh  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  bill  Ihould  pafs  as  moll  others 
did,  in  the  iilent  attendance  of  fix  or  feven  Peers, 
he  fhould  not  prefs  his  motion  for  fummoning  the 
Houle.— on  the  contrary  his  Lordlhip  had  no 
objection  to  a  full  attendance,  he  fhould  then 
prels  his  motion. 

The  Chancellor  acquiefced,  and  Lord  Do- 
noughmore  s  motion  for  fummoning  the  Houfe 
for  to-morrow  was  received,  and  the  Bill  ordered 
*or  the  third  reading  on  next  day. 

The  Houfe  adjourned  to  Saturday. 


SATURDAY,  MABCH  I. 


The  attendance  of  this  day  was  much  greaiei 
thefeffion"7  °the'  meeting  flnce  the  opening  ol 


After  foroe  curfory  bulinefs  the  order  of  the 
ay  was  lead,  that  the  bill  from  the  Commons 

,  “  To 
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“  To  relieve  his  Majefty’s  fubje&s  in  Ireland  pro- 
feffing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  from  certain 
reftri&ipns  under  which  they  now  labour,”  be 
read  a  third  time. 

^  -  i  .  , . 

The  Bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time, 
and  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  putting  the  queftion 
that  the  fame  be  palled. 

Lord  Donoughmore .  I  rife  to  releafe  the  Houfe, 
from  the  apprehenlion  of  debate. — It  is  not  my 
wilh  to  force  a  difcuflion  which  your  Lordlhips 
appear  fo  much  to  deprecate.  You  are  about  to 
give  the  Catholic  valuable  conceffions— I  am 
willing  to  rate  your  liberality  high — I  am  ready 
to  facrifice  forpewhat  to  your  prejudices,  and 
much  to  the  pride  of  your  Afcendancy — I  am 
fatisfied  to  leave  the  noble  Earl  (Lord  Aldbo- 
rough)  in  the  peaceful  polfeffion  of  his  aneef- 
tors — and  if  there  is  any  among!!  you  (fuppofed 
he  applied  to  Lord  Ennilkillen)  who  would  Hill 
cling  to  the  old  principle  of  feverity  and  reftriiflion, 
againll  the  liberality  of  his  prefent  praftice,  I 
leave  to  fuch  Noble  Lords  the  defence  of  their 
favourite  fyliem  of  benevolence ,  of  union ,  and  of 
charity. 

Having  no  amendment  to  propofe,  it  is  not  ne« 
cellar  y  for  me  to  detain  your  Lordlhips  with  a 
ftatement  of  my  reafons  for  agreeing  to  a  Bill 
which  has  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
Houfe.— » But,  feeling  thofe  fentiments  of  appro¬ 
bation  as  flrongly  as  any  Noble  Lord,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  no  man  in  attachment  to  thofe  for  w'hofe 
relief  it  is  intended.  I  wifh  to  mark  this  mea- 
fure  with  peculiar  refpe«5l  in  every  ftage  of  its  pto- 
grefs,  and  by  a  full  attendance  of  the  Houfe,  to 
give,  if  poflible,  additional  weight  to  its  unani¬ 
mity. 


I  will 
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1  will  put  in  praBice  thofe  fentiments  of  concili¬ 
ation  which  fonie  of  your  Lordfhips  are  fatisfied 
with  pTofeJfing.  I  will  let  thofe  angry  paffions  reft, 
which,  I  am  affiiamed  to  fee,  it  is  are  to  irri¬ 
tate.*— But  I  have  a  right  to  expert  equal  meafure 
for  the  Catholic  ; — and  I  have,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
gret,  that  it  fhould  have  been  thought  necelfary, 
by  any  noble  Lord,  to  infult,  in  the  moment  oi 
liberality  ;  to  mix  contumely  with  coucejfion ;  and  to 
difpatch  the  w  hole  Catholic  perluaiion,*  and  all 
its  profeflors,  with  one  ftroke  of  indifcriminating 
reprobation. — But,  happily,  the  generality  of  the 
cenfure  of  the  moft  reverend  prelate  has  deprived 
it  of  its  eifedl.  The  poifon  contains  its  own  anti¬ 
dote-  and  I  will  not  infult  your  underflanding  bv 
c  indicating  the  Irifh  Catholic  againft  an  imputa- 
tion,  which  would  ftigmatize  alike  every  member 
of  his  church,  and  embrace  in  its  wride  grafp  of 
iindihinguifhing  profcription  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Chriftian  World. 

The  meafure  brought  forward  by  this  bill  con¬ 
tains  a  great  principle  of  national  policy.  Upon 
tlAls,  ground  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
ougnt  to  receive  a  full  difcuffion.— But  1  obferve 
that  your  Lorafhips  have  a  ditterent  impreffion  on 
your  minds. — I  Tha.ll  theretore  acquiefce  ;  for  my 
purpofe  is  to  conciliate.  I  will  not  force  myfelf 

upon  the  Houfe — I  do  not  provoke  difcuffion  but  I 
await  it. 


The  queftion  was  then  put  from  the  Woolfack, 
and  the  bill  paffied,  nemins  dijfentiente. 

*  Alluding  to  the  Biihop  of  CafliePs  declaration—  that  the 
■Roman  Catholic  religion  was  a  religion  for  fook  and  knaves. 


finis. 
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